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DEDICATION. 



TO THE 

ft 

Subscribers towards the. West India Missions. ' 

Respected Friends, 

I dedicate to you these Volumes from the 
joiDt influence of gratitude and duty, and as a tribute 
of acknowledgment for that benevolence which has 
marked your conduct ^towards the interests of Jesus 

Christ. ^yy^^'^'py 



!«««■• ^ 



A« a minister of i^that gospd which is able to make 
us wise unto salv«ti6n, I 'feel the weight of those 
favors which have resulted from your kindness; and 
I also indulge my feelings, while I acknowledge my 
inability to caned the obligations which you have 
conferred. 

In dedicating this Work to you, I do not pretend, 
either to bestow a favor, or to discharge a debt. I 
have acknowledged the obligations I feel myself under, 
as an instrument through which you have transmit- 

• 

ted your bounty; and my inability to remove the 
pleasing burden, gives you a right, when you behold 
this Publication, to expect a Dedication from me. I 
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rejoice, therefore, in meeting with an occasion in 
which the feelings of my heart happily concur with 
the justice of your claims; and in which the sensations 
of benevolence and gratitude can be expressed in such 
language, as will neither be flattering, offensive, nor 
unjust* 

As the Work before you is chiefly indebted to 
your beneficence for those evidences of Christianity 
which it records, to suppress this acknowledgment 
would be ungrateful, and to transfer the obliga- 
tion to another object would be unjust. I have not 
ingratitude enough for the fprmer, nor baseoess 
enough to be guilty of i^e latt^ ; th^ Work therefoi^A 
approaches you as its legitimate parenM» and com?$ ta 
present you with a full survey of that distant mppu-p 
ment, which your joint benefactions, under the grace 
and providence of Ood, have contribii^ted to raise. 

Having acted as a medium of your .bounty, and 
transmitted beypqd the Atlantic th^ favors which 
you have sp generously conferred, it i^ a duty whidi 
I owe both. to myself and to you, to give some ac« 
count of the issues of your liberal actions, that you 
may, from these circumstances, calculate upon the 
effects of your munificence, and permit that calculation 
to operate in the direction of your future course. To 
what height your expectations may be raised, I take 
not upon me to determine ; but flatter myself that 
the present Work will fully convince you, that your 
donations have not been bestowed in vain. 
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Hie sacred oionuinent, which, under God, y<m 
have been made instrftmental im raising to Chie effi- 
cacy of divine grace, among the swarthy inhabitants 
of the torrid zone, cannot fail to fill you ^th grati- 
tude towards 6od« And while you contemplate this 
result of your efforts with joy, and feel it to be a me- 
dium of consolation to yourselves, you have h^ out» 
without designhig it, an example to future ages^ 
wUch your peisterity wiH reflect on with pleasure^ 
and whi^h must be admired by the serious part of 
mankind. 

The dignity which unavoidably anociates itself 
with rach modes of conduct as you have <fisphyed, 
lay probabily exdte, in future generations, a noble 
cmubticxq toimitate the example which you have ssai 
oonspicuouily held olit to the Christian world, when 
your names vrt cairoUedin the annals <tf eternity— 
an example which I flatter myself will be imitated 
by your posterity, and wbidi will produce effects, 
which the progress^ of lime will not be aUe to erase 
froin the records of piety* 

The salutary effects which have resulted iirom 
your liberal exi^rtiohs, stand as a consfMcuous demon- 
stration, that those who are sunk in heathenbh darlc- 
ness, are not outcasts of the divine mercy. And the 
work tilrhich God has wrought among the Negroes 
unequivocally proves, that he has accepted of your 
sincere endeairours to promote the iitterestsof the gos* 
pel, and that he has happily instructed us to adapt 
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the means he has taught us to use^ to die important 
end at which we have sincerely aia\ed. 

How'fiu: this may sjtimulate our cotemporaries and 
successors, either to follow our e^n^ple, or to improve 
upon the plan whi(;h we. have adopted, it would be. 
presutiiptuous to say*. Prudences on this occaaon, 
lays an embargo on those anticipaitiens which our san- 
guine wishes would urge us to express ; we tnust 
therefore repose our thoughts in; i^luctaiit silence^ 
and calmly wait the event. 

f 

Conscious of that integrity Which has marked 
our actions, and guided our conduict, in those once 
unpromising regiozis of the globe-^and animated 
by those successes with which Ood has been pkaaed to 
qrown our endeavours*-*we must do violence to our 
feelings to reflect on our efforts with regret. 

Our primary endeavours eniibarked in some degree 
on adventure, but with |io small confidence, at the 
same time, on the blessing of God. Success has jus" 
tified the experiment ; it has given sanction to future 
enterprize, a^d therefore , perseverance in th^ an- 
cient path becomes a duty which :requires no com<» 
ment. 

We are taught, from contemplating that train of 
events which lies before us, to behold in the present 
state of existence an ample recompence for all our 
toils. We are already repaid in th^ sutc^s pf our en« 
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deavours for what is past: and this requital, from the 
God of all grace and consolation, becomes a somxe of 
confidence, on which, in missionaf y prospects, we 
build our hopes of future blessings from on high. 

That the contributions made by you have produ- 
ced no - pecuniary embacrassments in your temporal 
circumstances, b a truth which I flatter myaelf yoa 
will readily allow*. It is a . point which I submit to 
your own decision y and confident of the issue^ to 
your deliberate judgments I now appeid. 

Not being impoverished by your generous exerticms, 
the felicities which you have been made instrumental 
in communicating to thousands, must have returned 
upon yourselves, in those pleasing reflections which 
sdll inhabit your boscons. The actions which afibrd 
you these reflections, must be a continual source of 
gratification; and, while you give all the glory to 
God, they must administer to you a specie^ of plea* 
sure, which is neither embittered by the angufeh of 
repentance, nor the torments of remorse.. They are 
such as you need not Uush to oWii, either in yoiur de- 
:parting moments, or in the day of retributipn. 

But what are these momentary satisfactions, when 
compared with ' the felicities of eternity ! Though 
great and ezquisite in themsdves, they shrink from 
all comparison with that happiness which will be in« 
finite in its duration, as. well as permanent and pure 
fp its nature. The pleasures of time are destined tq 
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decay $ but the joys which these reflections afford yoii^ 
will revive s^in with brighter lustre beyond the grave^ 
and flourish with unfading beauty in eternity. 

To meety in a world of spirits, thousands of our Ne- 
gro brethren, who shall have happily escaped from the 
corruptions of their own hearts^ and the miseries 
which r^uit from guilt, through the merits o£ that 
Saviour, whose infinite love we have been made in- 
strumental in communicating, must be a source of 
joy which we have not language sufficiently energetic 
to express, and which will submit to no description. 
Tlie arduQUS task imposes silence on me ; and my 
powers sure absorbed in the pieasing contemplation. I 
^intidpate the scene with an ecstasy that overwhelms 
me. I sink beneath the pressure of that glory, which 
is too exalted to be told, ami too dazzling to be pur- 
taed ; and humbly join my prayers to yours that we 
may be ^^ stediast, immoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that 
our labour shall not be in vain in the Lord.'' 

That the light of the gospel may be diffused through 
the nations of the earth, till all shall know the Lord 
from the least unto the greatest, holds an exalted sta- 
tion among my most ardent wishes ; and that you 
may realize in eternity those fcfiddes which you 
anticipate in time, is the earnest and sincere prayer 
«f 

. Your much obliged, 

affectionate, and faithful Servant, 

THOMAS COKE. 
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PREFACE. 



jDEFORE the Reader enters on the History, it may bp 
necessary that he jshould be apprized of what he is to e^ect. 
Tlxe Work is divided into three jgrand departmea^ the n^t]?^^!^ 
civjLj and ecclesiastical. 

Qf Ih^ n^tyral and dvil departments, he needs only to he ij>* 

 

Canned^ that they will include the geographic^ siti^itlon, fs:^ 
ti^nt, ^M productbns of the dtferent Isjiaads -y and the variovs 
jehangess ja government and la«r, wtucji the progress pf eyeitf^ 
Jbias ohUg^d each Island to undergo* 

In th^ department which is of an ecclesiastical nature, the 
j^orsts which have been made to introduce our holy religion, by 
the Moravian Brethren, and by the Incorporated Society in 
Xiondon, isnll b^ duly noticed ; t^ogethpr with those Missions 
l^rhich have bee;n established by the late Rev. John Wesley, and 
Jby the Methodist Conference late in connexion with that gresH: 
man^ Missions vhich, have been oymed of God in a peculiar 
.msmner> and which continue to flourish to the present day. The 
varipiis successes which have m^ked these distinct endeavours 
^Q propagate Christianity, will be introduced before the Reader^ 
vxd noticed with the ^ictest impartiality, in tjke survey of the 
different Islands which will appear before us. And since the 
preaching of the gDspel ha$ be^a attended with considerable 
success, a relation of its progress, and of the happy effects 
which have resulted from it, wiU form ope prominent branch of 
the present undertaking. 

To survey the changes which Jtwive been wrought through the 
e£6u5^cy of divine grace, must afford pleasure to the sincere 
friends of th^ gospel of Jesus Christ. It must fill their souls 
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with gratitude, and their tongues with praises, to hear how 
many brands have been plucked from the burnings, and rescued 
from heathenish and savage darkness, to besiege the throne of 
grace with fervent prayer. 

But while in the progress of this work, we shall attentively 
examine the riches of divine grace, in its various manifestations 
towards the tawny multitudes that inhabit the Islands to which 
we shall be introduced, the natural and civil history of each 
Island will neither be overlooked as a matter of no moment, nor 
will it be cursorily ushered into view. The scene of action will 
be primarily considered, before we venture on any missionary 
intelligence ; and such ample details given, as will display the 
wonders of creative power, as well as those of redeeming love. 
The natural and civil history of these Islands will hold an emi- 
nent station from first to last, which will be interspersed with 
such remarks as occasional circumstances may require; such as 
have a tendency to impress the mind with seriousness, and to lead 
the attentive reader from the regions of ** nature up to nature's 
God," 

The history therefore which is now about to be presented to 
the reader, may be considered as consisting of two grand divisions. 
The former will be of the natural and civil, and the latter of a 
missionary or religious nature. In the natural and civil depart- 
ments, which in each island will be first introduced, no produc- 
tion of nature to which this burning climate has given birth, if 
deemed interesting to the European reader, will be omitted ; nor 
will any variety either of nature or of art be passed by unnoticed. 

The discovery; situation, extent, and productions ; the climate, 
fertility, soil, and original natives, whether Caribbs or ApalacW- 
ans, will regularly rise into view before the reader in three ge- 
neral chapters, which will begin this work. In these chapters 
we shall endeavour to introduce such subjects as are of general 
application to all the islands, and present the reader in one com- 
prehensive view with an epitome of nature in this Archipelago, 
which constitutes no contemptible portion of the western world*. 
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tn jGne, nothitig Mirhlch either historical narration, regular corres- 
pondence, or personal observation can supply, shall be wanting 
to render this history complete, so far as completion can associ- 
ate with the imperfections of such compositions. But the whole 
must stand or &U by its merits or defects : it is only the latter 
that can sink it into disgrace, and only the former that can en- 
tkle it to public patronage and support. 

• As the progress of Christianity in foreign regions has been 
chiefly indebted, under the free and infinite grace of God, to 
the benevolent exertions of individuals, who have formed them- 
selves into societies for the express purpose of spreading the gos- 
pel in distant parts, it may not be improper, after having given 
$ome general views of the islands which make the grand subject 
of our history, to give a concise account of the most considerable 
missions which have been sent into foreign climates, in these 
latter ages of the world. As men and as Christians, we ought 
to feel ourselves interested in this departnient, since it is through 
9iissionary societies, instrumentally, that true religion has been 
introduced into the West Indies, and been attended with such 
unexampled success, though both primarily and ultimately the 
glory belongs to God alone. 

These historical views of missionary progress will be of univer- 
sal application. They will occasionally be applied to these Islands, 
to China, and to the northern continent of America ; and by in- 
troducing them in this extensive way, the reader will be able to 
form a comparative estimate of missionary successes, when we pro- 
ceed to make an inquiry into the various events which have 
marked the gospel in each individual island. It may however 
be necessary, when we come to examine each island particularly, 
to recapitulate and select the outlines of those general observa- 
tions, and refi^r the reader to these chapters for such branches 
of the missionary narrative as are there sufficiently noticed. 
With these views before us, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark, 
that the West India Archipelago will be our central spot, and 
after we have ended the general chapters, these islands will bound 
QMS observations. 
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The did^V^ of Aihericii hj Cdliimbus^ and of thbie Islands 
in particular wliicli will be th€ theatre of our tesearcies, being 
of eotrirhoh appflication^ will be introduced before we proceed to 
file particular investigation of any island either in a natural or 
ilaissionaiy point of vi<iw« Such portions of the natural history 
of eich island as will Submit to general desctiption , will be intro- 
duced in the general account, to which the tead^ must refer^ if 
tecessar jT) 1>rhen he proceeds through the islands which will pass 
befon^him ih revielr. Those branches therefore of the natural 
history which are only applicable to particular islandsj will be ex- 
clusively confined to those local spots: they may be considered 
ds streams branching from the general history^ and winding 
albng through vallies, districts, and tetritories, which are pecu- 
liarly their own. 

The missionary intelligence, which nttist neceteajily be progress 
sive, ^11 of course be continued onward with the progress of 
tiitie, atid will bear a prominent part in thia work, eveli when 

its termination shall close the scen^. The natural and civil de* 

» 

partments of this history must therefore occupy the first pages iil 
every chapter into ndiich they can be introduced, and tfrill fre* 
quently end in those places where missionary intelligence will 
Usually begin. 

The missioiiary information which i$ abou|: to be presented to 
the world, not being drawn firom the musty shelves of aptiquity, 
but from the fountiin-head of existing factsj which are now in 
actud being, will unfold resources which are inexhaustible. In* 
tclligetice will be constantly afrivifag frdm the difierent islands 5 
and, in this View, a period seems to be precluded, through th^ 
naiilfe of the undertaking. To obviate this literarjr irtcpftVenU 
ettcy, it will be foiihd in all probability necessary to h^ve te^ 
course to an Appendix, which will give the latest intelligenet 
which can be 6btained> and ^Ith thijf the WDi*k Aall fihally 
close. 

The jippendix, whieh thu^ seetns absolutely n^cesiSrfy fepm th« 
circumstailtes Which have been state4> will be alm0|5t entirely of 
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^ mtssonary natorei and ifill ap^^y to those islands to nUch kt 
diSerent portions ^trill refer. It may include personal anecdotes^ 
andbiograpbical sketches or detached circumstances, which hare 
no immediate connexion with the general history, though per- 
&cdy applicable as appendages, or as circumstances which serve 
to elucidate the leading features of the work. 

The history itself will proceed onward in the mean while, in* 
dependently of these subsequent considerations } and its different 
branches will be pursued according to the plan which is now 
arranged. The first chapter will contain a general description 
of the Islands ; the second and third, an account of the original 
natives ^ and the fourth, a general survey of the most important 
n&sions which are any way connected with them. 

We shall afterwards proceed with the natural and civil history 
of lamsdca, and then with the missionary intelligence belonging 
to that island. After thb we shall take a survey of the other 
Islands in like manner, considering each in a separate and de- 
tached point of view, till, having passed through the whole, we 
shall notice, by VTay of appendix, such subsequent information as 
may arrive too late to be inserted in its proper place. 

Ina work like the present it must naturally be expected, that the 
writer will avail himself of every authority already extant. He 
should indeed deem himself highly culpable in omitting this; and» 
in £act,he will find it difficult, on many occasions, to avoid expres* 
sing himself, on the same common topics, in nearly the same 
language as his predecessors. To prevent therefore repeated 
quotation^) and long notes of reference, which occupy a consider* 
fable portion of some of our modern histories, he thinks it in- 
cumbent on him to declare in this place^ that he has consulted 
the foUomng early Spanish, ItaUan, and French historians, who 
have written on the West In^esi-^^^Oviedo, Peter Martyr, Las 
Casss, Herrata, Rochfbrt, Du TertiD, and {ia Bat ; and the nu>* 
dem much esteemed philosophical and political history of the 
setdements and trade of the Europeans in the East and West In- 
di^ by the Abbe Raynal. He has also consulted the IbUawi^y 
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Excellent compositions of our own countrymen — Robertson's His- 
tory of America ; Sloane, Long, and Beckford, oi^ Jamaica ; and 
lastly, the third edition lately published of a very accurate, and 
ample, civil and commercial History of the British West Indies, 
by Bryan Edwards, Esq. to whom the pakn of superiority may 

be justly assigned.* 

But ample and accurate as the last mentioned history is, it li 

considerably defective in one important point, to which if Mr. 
Edwards had paid any tolerable attention, he would have super- 
seded the present work, and precluded the necessity of all en- 
gagements in this undertaking. The progress of Christianity in 
ithese Islands, through the instrumentality of British Protestant 
tninisters ; the conversion of the people of colour and of the Ne- 
groes, together with the happy effects which result from all, 
now form a considerable branch in the history of the colonies-— 
sp (fonsiderable, that it cannot with justice be omitted without 
exposing the author to the censure of partiality, and leaving the 
history really incomplete. But strange as it may appear, though 
Mr. Edt^ards has published three large volumes entirely on the 
West Indies, and sent them into the world so recently, and at 
a time when the progress of the missions was well known to 
those who were conversant with the aSairs of that part of the 
globe, and therefore could not escape his notice, not more 
than three pages, in all his work, are devoted to the cause of the 

» 

gospel of Jesus Christ, 

I ' " ' ,. I I II II 11 I . I I I ^ III .iL i I ^11 1 m ^ 

. * From these authorities which we have thus cited, a variety of important in** 
formation has been collected and incorporated in the present work, of which no 
further account need be taken. Nor is this mode of proceeding without a pre- 
cedent. The editor of a new edition of Guthrie*8 Geographical, Historical, 
and Commercial Grammar, has inserted, verbatim, copious extracts from Mr. 
Edwards, of which he makes a similar acknowledgment in a short ^advertise* 
ment. Mr. Bryan Edwards also in his turn observes, ** I have endeavoured 
|o collect useful knowledge wheresoever it lay; and when I found l)Ooks that 
supplied what I sought, I have sometimes been content to adopt without alte-!« 
ration what was thus furnished to iaj hands " fdwardt* IVedi Indies^ Preface, 
\Al Edition, p. 10< 
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The present ilndertaking may therefore be considered as cntiefr- 
ing into the world to 'supply that deficiency, and to fill up that 
chasm which Mr. Edwards has left in his excellent history, 
which, for its legitimacy and accuracy, can hardly be exceeded! 
The -work now presented to the public is riot wifitten to con- 
trovert facts which he. has stated, nor to correct errors into 
whick he has fallen ; it is not to trace out incidents which he 
has (knitted, or to record transactions which he had no means of 
knowing ; but to rescue from oblivion a department of history, 
which must be particularly interesting to the religious world ; 
and to acquaint posterity with those glorious effects which have 
resulted from the preaching of the gospel in different periods 
m the West Indies, from the time that settlements were first 
made in those islands by European nations. 

But smce a detail solely of religious transactions, if all natural 
and civil history were to be excluded, would render this work 
defective on the opposite extreme, and subject it to a charge rf 
partiality, which must be deemed reprehensible, and would, 
without the local circumstances of time and place, render it irk- 
some to many minds, the natural and civil history of each island 
is introduced. 

By this method, while the religious reader is intent upon the 
work which God has carried on, and is still carrying on, in those 
parts, he may behold in one view, both the field of action and 
the success of the gospel of Christ. And by contemplating the 
varied productions of the world, in different regions, he may 
see fresh occasions to magnify the varied displays of omnipotent 
power J and, from every scene of wonder, he may ascribe glory 
to God. But, on the contrary, those who feel but little or ho 
interest in that intelligence which is purely missionary, will 
discover an ample fund of information in the departments of 
civil and natural history, into which this narratioa largely 
enters. In fine, they will find nothing omitted that has reach- 
ed our notice either of ancient or modern history, which could 
render this undertaking either interesting to them, or wortliy 
of their regard. 
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The ancient histories of these islands^ whidi have been con- 
mked on this occasion^. furnish us with all the ioforination that 
can now be obtained relative to their original state^ when first 
mted b; Europeans* To these records we have already ap- 
pealed^ and shall appeal^ as occasion$ may require. But such 
delineations as have been taken by modern historians from in- 
quiry and observation^ the author of this wcnrk will, be abl^ U> 
con&TBj correct, or elucidate^ as circumstances may direct. 

Profiting therefore by his predecessors who hdve trodden th^ 
same path both in ancient and modem day^ and havmg naade 
hjs own observationsr in his repeated vi^ to these IsIandS) h^ 
flatters himself that nothing will be wanting to render this work 
i^eraUy uitiere^g, and extensively useful^ to the diSereael 
classes of readers into whose hands it may occasionally ialL Abov0 
all precedis^lustories of the West Indies, this willhave one ex- 
^usive advantage, tih^, while in commcm with theirs it ez9^ 
mkies nature ki ha* warmest recesses, it.despribeis -&e pinogreas 
^ vkal religion in the torrid zone* 
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Among the different sciences which have tended 
{hrongh every age to embellish human life, the department of 
History has always held a distinguished rank. In the civilized 
nations of Europe it constitutes a considerable branch of liberal 
education ; and a familiar acquaintance with past ages has always 
.been esteemed an indispensable accomplishment. It elevates its 
individual possessor in the scale of society, and raises the con* 
templative mind from those local confines which bound our pre- 
sent state of existence. 

It is a department of science which unfolds the latent windings 
of the human heart, and affords the fairest opportunities through 
which we may trace those jictions to their genuine sources, which 
appear in themselves uncertain and problematical, because their 
origin is involved in shade. It opens a commimication with ages 
wliich are now lost in the ocean of eternity, and gives to us the 
real and unvarnished characters of statesmen^ divines^ philosophers^ 
and heroes ; on each of which the mind may expatiate with free- 
dom, imbtased by prejudices, and uninfluenced eith^ by hopes 
or fears. 

It 1$ a science which enables us, without the uncertainty of ex* 
periment, to connect the motive with the end ; and to view with 
steady light a simple measure in its remotest consequences, with- 
out being impeded by those obstacles, or encircled by those mists 
and shadows, that frequently obscure to the niore immediate 
spectator the scene of action 5 which, through these obstructing 
mediums, dazzles with a superficial glare, and bewilders and cgn- 
founds, instead of imparting information. 

It is a science which enables us to hold communion with dif- 
ferent parts of the peopled globe, to estimate those national cha^ 
racters which we survey, and to observe those tints and shades 
which distinguish man from man. It teaches us, by our observa-. 
tions on mankind, how to improve by their disasters, and how 
to profit by their experiments, without either the hazard of mis^* 
carriage, or the mortification of disgrace. And by thus opening 
an intercourse with distant ages and regions, we not only discover 
the diflferent productions of every climate, and every zone, but 
we have an opportunity of estimating the extent and divcfrslty of 
the human intellect, in all its progressive stages of improvement^ 

VPfc. I. C 
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from perfect barbarism to mere civilization, and from mere civi- 
lization to the e^talted refinements of polished life. 

Through an acquaintance with History, we learn the advan- 
tages which result from a state of society j in which each man 
contributes to his brother's wants, and increases his own security 
by the advantages whi ch he imparts. And from these advantages 
we are taught also to view the inconveniences which are insepa- 
rable from that state of savage solitude, in which every one must 
lie exposed to the depredations of his neighbour, without having 
it in his power to appeal to a coercive authority, which, in the 
present degenerate condition of man, can alone enforce the claims 
of eternal justice. 

By an acquaintance with History, we discover those latent and 
unsuspected causes, upon which the rise and fall of empires de- 
pend 9 we learn what objects contribute towards the stability of 
a people, and what modes of pursuit and conduct will inevitably 
terminate in decay. It places the mind of man upon an eminence 
from whence the eye wanders in immense excursions of reality; 
lives over those ages which elapsed before the deluge, and from 
whence we can survey with one glance an epitome of the world. 
It enables us, from a retrospection of the past, and a comprehen- 
sion of the present, to form a probable calculation of the future, 
till time shall be no more. It enables us to connect eternity with 
iternity ; and to behold it an encircling ocean, in which time and 
man^ as to his present state, and the ivorh of both, shall sink to*- 
gether, overwhelmed in the vast abyss. 

An acquaintance with History is calculated to shew us the im^ 
becility of all human efforts, as well as thp shortness of human life; 
that death will ultimately sweep away the human race ; and that 
time will at last destroy the most permanent labours of man. It 
will convince us, by the most indubitable evidence, that our tri- 
umphal arches must decay ; that pur most stately monuments must 
totter to their base ; and that t^ most superb mausoleiun mu^t 
mingle with that dust which it was destined to protect. It will 
enable us to contemplate, withinstructivereflectionp, the instability 
of all human grandeur and beauty ; and assure us that nothing 
is in a state of safety which lies beneath the sun, unless it have an 
immediate connexion with God. It will induce the mind to sicken 
with disgust at the imcertainty of worldly glory, ^nd to investi*. 
gate with unremitting attention those sacred records w^ch teach 
us to look to th^ Author of our being to find stability and repose ; 
and will lead us to place all our con^denc^ in himj and ii^ liiosQ 
objects which can neither expire nor change- 
In these views the able historian at oi^ce instructs and enter*? 
'tains us, and communicates informaticm through the mediums 
pf delight. He pleases th^ fanc^, while |^^ infor?ns ^e judgment j 
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and, directing us to what is right by pointing out what Is wrongs 
he corrects the sallies of our passions while he meliorates the heart. 
On these accounts the faithful historian may be considered as a 
public benefactor, by imparthig moral lessons to mankind* For 
these reasons he stands highly in the pubUc estimation, and holds 
the foremost place in the republic of^letters. It is to his faithful 
page -that scientific men resort ; it is he that decides debates in the 
literary world; who fixes the boundaries of remote antiquityj and 
from whose decisions there can be no appeal. 

It is through his faithful page that we have any acquaintance 
with ancient times, or with those branches of science which have 
enriched the world. It is only through this medium that we know 
how the world was originally peopled, that we know our owr^ 
origki, and can trace our end. Through this we can account 
for the diversity of language, and trace the myriads of hum^n be-r 
mgs that now svrarm the world, tip to one common parent ; an4 
leani that God hath made of one blood all the nations of the 
earth. But for the page of history our sciences would still be in 
a state of embryo, to-m(XTOw would be ignorant of the trans^ 
actions of to-day, and one generation could hold no communica* 
tion with another. 

But for the unerring ptge of sacred History^ we should have 
known nothing of the conduct of God towards the human race} 
all Sis dispensations would have been alike concealed ; and, wWe 
we now behold redemption, and the amazing displays of in^nite 
bve, we should have seen nc^hing but a dreary blank, and mus( 
have .contemplated futurity with horror. The origin of justice 
and of law would have been alike unknown ; and our moral 
and intellectual condition would have been somewhat similar to 
that of the swarthy inhabitants of those islands which we are 
about to explore. To the sacred records we are indebted for the 
intdligence ndiich we possess, for that light which we l}ave to 
guide us in our inquiries into futiurity, and through which we are 
enabled to discriminate between thoseactionswhichlead toreward^ 
or punishments beyond the grave. It is sacred history tha.t gives 
r^ioxfality to our faith, and energy to our hopes ; that, under 
divine grace, teaches us how to pass through time with tranquilr 
lity, and to expect felicity in a future state. 

History, in general, may be considered as a science without 
which all others would be almost useless ; and without much im* 
propriety wte may denominate it the memory of the world. There 
is hardly a circumstance to which v. will not apply; nor is there a 
science which it does not more or less include. The natural^ the 
civil y and the religious world, it.encircles in one enlarged embrace j 
and it is attentive to the vices as well as the virtues of mankind. 
The foibles and excellencies of human nature are delineated on 
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its records ; and those characters which have been rendered con- 
spicuous in either view, descend to posterity accompanied with 
infamy or renown. 

But white the genius and pen of the historian have been so hy 
boriously employed in filling whole volumes with relations of 
conquests and depredations^ of battles, sieges, victories, and de- 
feats, in which every page appears stained with blood ; while he 
details with minute exactness the horrors of sanguinary revolu- 
tions, which involve the desolation of kingdoms and the murder of 
millions of the human race \ it cannot be reflected on wkhout re- 
gret, that so little has been written xxpon that most important of 
all concerns, the introduction, progress, and final establishment 
of the Christian religion among multitudes of those almost innn- 
merable hosts of savages who inhabit the remoter regions of the 
globe. And yet it is to the gospel, that Great Britain, mall proba- 
bility, stands indebted for the preservation of many of her richest 
colonial possessions even to the present day; that her swarthy sub- 
jects have not revolted like those of a neighbouring island; and 
committed those depredations on the white inhabitants, which 
humanity even shudders to name. 

But whatever advantages may have resulted from the establish- 
ment of Christianity in foreign regions, it seems in general to 
have had little or no share in those historical departments of lite- 
rature which have analyzed our insular possessions in the torrid 
zone. A solitary hint, a vagrant passage, or a detached paragraj^^ 
contains all that some voluminous works supply, relative to the 
progress of the gospel, though considerable portions are appro- 
priated to points of no comparative moment ; points which can 
hardly awaken curiosity, and in which interest seems to have little 
or no concerti. 

Commercial and political histories are in general what they 
profess. The writers of such volumes, however much they may 
develop the sources of human action, and unravel the latent 
windings of the human heart, calculate no higher thail secondary 
causes. They make certain modes of policy the parents of com- 
merce, and terminate their inquiries in a single branch. They 
estimate the advantages which result from commerce by the ag- 
grandizements which ensue, and make the influx of wealth the 
boundary of their design. 

The primary source of colonial advantages is frequently over- 
looked by colonial writers, and is lost in an effect, or a combina- 
tion of effects, which result •from it. Political manoeuvres fre- 
quently monopolize that honour which belongs to the gospel* 
and their records ascribe to the ingenuity of man deliverances and 
preservations wluch belong solely to the providence of God. 
The interests which are rooted so deeply in the human breast, 
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are on such occasions the strongest incentives to action ; and they 
influence the judgments of those who obey their dictates almost 
beyond the power of calculation. The ascendency of these inte- 
rests suders nothing to move beyond the boundaries of its sordid 
confines ; and prompts its votaries to stigmatize with epithets of 
opprobrium those who presume to act with nobler aims. 

When enterprises under the influence of ambition are directed 
towards fame, rather than the interests of the human race, they 
are not unlikely to arrogate those honours which are the produce 
of another soil : but let it be remembered, that it was Columbus 
who discovered America, though be was supplanted by power^ 
and sent to Europe in chains. 

Commercial advantages are, without all doubt, intimately con- 
nected with the policy of nations ; but the internal action of that 
policy supposes ^e previous civilization of the subject. It is only 
civilization that can render policy beneficial, or give permanency 
to that intercourse with nations which interest wishes to keep 
alive. It is this which can alone fix the boundaries of right, give 
justice to coercion, and unite effective energy with bw. Civili- 
zation must therefore be prior to all permanent advantages which 
can result from those compacts which policy establishes, and con- 
sequently in the scale of honour it holds a hidier rank. 

But while we ^dmit civilization to hold this exalted rank in 
the rising scale of eminence, it would be unjust to bury in obli- 
vion the active cause from whence it springs. The tribute of 
applause is without doubt due to every excellency: to withhold 
it is ungenerous; but to apply it erroneously is unjust. 

The influx of wealth from distant regicMis may be justly as- 
cribed to commerce; the establishment of conunerce, to the ex- 
cellencies of policy, in its direction . of that civilization which 
must be admitted to have a previous existence; while the excel- 
lencies of policy can only arise from the superior state of refine- 
ment, which marks those European nations in which civilization 
softens into all the graces of poUshed life. 

But when, from mere civilization, we turn our thoughts to that 
cause which chiefly contributes to its existence, we shall find it 
occupying the highest station, and therefore entitled to those super- 
lative honours which can be considered as subordinate to pothing 
short of God. The benefits which result from our intercourse 
with distant parts depend upon tlie civilized state of the inhabi- 
tants; and our advantages are permanent or uncertain in pro* 
portion as barbarism is removed^ and the cultivation of the hu* 
man mind appears. It is therefore to this cause that we stand 
Indebted for the various advantages which we receive, and which 
flow to us tlirough the different mediums of civilization, of policy, 
and of commerce, and this cause is — the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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It is to the establishment of the gospel that civilization in these 
latter ages is primarily indebted for its origin and support ; it is 
this which becomes the cement of society ; it is this which has 
given the decided preference to Christian nations^ and rendered 
them so conspicuous for those sciences which are the ornaments 
€xf human nature ^ the boast of Europe, and the astonishment of 
the world. It is the establishment of the gospel which has 
opened the door to inquiry, and which promotes investigation ; 
which leads investigation to discovery, and causes discovery to 
terminate in advantage; which enlarges the horizon of the hu« 
man intellect, and calls into exertion all the htent povrers of the 
souL 

But for the establishment of that gospel which infidels de-» 
spise — which is a stumbling-block to the Jews and foolishness 
unto the Greeks, but which is the power of God unto salvation to 
those who believe and obey its precepts — civilization would have 
been unknown in its present extent. And but for civilization, 
\ even the wisdom of policy would be deprived of the power of 

action ; and, under these views, both commerce and the wealth 
which flows from it would be alike unknown. It is therefi3re to 
the establishment of the gospel, In subordination to God, that 
we must look for those temporal blessings which we enjoy. It 
h this which can alone produce a radical reformation in Iranan 
nature, and establish that reformation on a permanent founda* 
tion. It is this that rescues man from a state of barbarism, and^ 
in proportion as it influences the human heart, promotes har-^ 
mony and peace, and ensured a perpetuity of those intercourses 
which, it so extensively opens. 
* The wars and devastations which at this moment disgrace Eu- 
TOpe, and desolate some of the most fertile regions of the globe^ 
will not militate against the positions which I have advanced. It 
is not the spirit of Christianity which leads to those calamities 
which we deplore, but an evident departure from it. The mild 
and peaceable spirit of the gospel produces a different mode of 
conduct, and totally condemns those wars and fightings which 
are promoted by the angry passions of the interested and ambi- 
tious, and points out to us, in the most unequivocal language, tl^ 
genuine source from whence such actions proceed. ^Fhe wars 
and fightings which are among us, St. James tells us (chap. iv. 1.) 
•* come even of those lusts which war in our members," and arc 
therefore generated in those angry passions which Christianity 
came to extract from the human soul. 

It is that root of bitterness which is lodged so deeply in human 
nature, and which has not submitted to the efficacy of divine 
grace, which leads to those sanguinary excesses that have stained 
Uie ocean and drenched the plains with human blood. The ene^ 
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mies of Christianity have therefore but little occasion to impote 
to her doctrines those contentions for empire which disgrace 
mankind, or to charge her with those actions which all her prin* 
ciples disown. It isr a departure from her sober dictates that leads 
to criminal exploits, and promotes that discord which degrades 
humanity, which sanctions those deeds which her sincerest 
friends deplore, and produces that rapine and plunder which she 
shudders to behold. 

llie nominal professors of her holy doctxines have, in a va* 
riety of instances, acted in an unworthy manner, and implicated 
her, by their conduct, in that disgrace which they have procured 
for themselves. They have introduced her sacred name to sane* 
tify the greatest enormities, and taken refuge' under her banner^ 
while they have stabbed her to the heart. Under t^e auspces 
of Christianity they have perpetrated the greatest villanies that 
perhaps may have ever disgraced human nature, and made a 
superstitious attachment to its cause the pretext of swelling the 
Uack catalogue of human woes. They have substituted coercion 
for the influence of persuasion, and made even instruments of 
cruelty to supplant the book of God. Urged on by supersd* 
tion, they have inverted the order of the gospel, and perverted 
its design. They have even made religion a plea for miurders of 
the most unnatural kind, and multiplied these perpetrations be- 
yond all example, and, but for the precision of the attestation^ 
beyond the reach of our belief. 

In the history of those islands to which these papers wiU intro- 
duce us, we shall behold sudi instances of human depravity as 
will hardly admit of any parallel, and which for the honour of 
human nature we could wish to see falsified in fact : but the 
evidences are too strong for mcredulity to grapple with, though 
they substantiate acticms which are almost too shocking to adimt 
bel^f. The evidences, and the facts which they record, serve 
however to demonstrate the authenticity of those sacred records 
%Q which we dare a^^al, and which are the power of God unto 
salvatkm to every one that believes. 

But while th^ base professors of Christiamty, and real vota- 
ries of superstition, thus apparendy disgrace the religion which 
Ihi^ prdFess, and expose to calumny that cause whi^ they ex« 
ternaUy espouse, it is hut just that the gospel should be permitted 
to vindicate itself. Its language wiUr explicitly disown such base 
professors, and such base profession as these pcofessors make*. 
It will &x the principles of htiman actk>ns on their proper basis, 
and develop those causes which call them into being. The im* 
quities which we contemplate, will prove the depravity of the 
human heart, and bear testimony to that declaration which says, 

that ^* all h^ve siimedi wd come shoat of the glory of God«'^ 
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To rescue the gospel from those shades which infidelity an4 
the vices of professors have thrown upon it, and to place it in 
that light which it unquestionably claims, by a faithful narrative 
of the labours of the Christian MissipNARiEs in the West In-t 
DIES, i^ the principal object of the following work. From the 
personal observations which the author has been enabled to make 
on the progress of Christi^ity in these inlands, from taking a 
retrospective view of the original state of their inhabitants, and 
forming from thence a comparative estimate with their present 
condition ; fron^ having been honoured with the superintendency 
of these missions for a series of years ; and from holding a regu- 
lar correspondence with those ministers of Christ, who have left 
their native country to engage in that blessed work of spreading 
among the Heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ; he hopes, 
that without the imputation of vanity, he may be deemed some^ 
what qualified for that important narrative tvhich he is about tQ 
present to the religious world. He is well aware, that while at- 
tempting to delineate a series of facts, which will necessarily in- 
troduce a train of circumstances in which he has borne an active 
{3art, it is not in his power to avoid the sneers which critical tna- 
evolence may pour upon his page. He may be accused of egotr 
ism, and his narrations may seem to partake of a supercilious air ; 
they may appear to the superficial observer as inflated with arro- 
gance and self-sufficiency; and in many cases he may expose 
himself and his publication to that reproach which the enemies 
of religion are ever forward to bestow. But he cannot conceive 
that these reasons are of sufficient weight to induce him to relin* 
quish his design ; nor to bury in oblivion that spread of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom among the swarthy inhabitants of the West 
Indies, which will afiford the Christian world a living testimony 
that Jesu$ hath still power on earth to forgive sins. He conceives 
that it is acting beneath the dignity of a minister of Jesus Christ, 
to suppress a relation of facts wluch will reflect honour on his 
Lord and Master, because he is afraid of man ** whose breath is in 
his nostrils," and whose only weapons are ridicule and contempt. 
Regardless therefore of those scofifs to which this work may be 
exposed; without being solicitous of applause, or anxiqus to avert 
disdain ; he shall aim, in the religious departments of these page^ 
to give a faithful account of that work which God has begun^ 
and is still canning on in the souls of the poor negroes ; many of 
whom have given decisive proofs of the pow^r of divine gmce^ 
and are now enabled to *^ rejoice in Chris; Jesus, and have'iKl 
confidence in the flesh/' • 

To those pious and benevolent Christians, who by their liberal 
benefactions have so amply contributed towards the institution of 
inissions, and w^iQse unwearied liberality continues to suppof^ 



our Missionary Smety to the pf Ment day, a detail like this which 
is about to be submitted to their inspection, must afford a fiew 
source of genuine gratification. To behold those happy changes 
which have been wrought in the S9uls of thousands of their leL 
lovr creatures through the efficacy of divine grace, and the instru«- 
mentality of that benevolence which they have manifested ; to 
look back on their past munificence, and to view that munificence 
in immediate connexion with those glorious effects, which^ while 
they behold, they contemplate with pleasure ; must be sources 
of the most consummate delight that the mind of man is capable 
of receiving, from a review of actions which are past. They 
must afibrd a species of pleasure, which a repetition of reflection 
will continue to heighten, undisturbed by the pangs of remorse, 
and embittered by no alloy. 

In reviewing the past, and comparing it with the present state 
of the negroes and people of colour, who now inhabit and are 
employed in the West India Islands, we enter a field to which 
the contemplative mind can set no bounds. The benevolent 
subscribers will feel with silent exultation, that they have been 
made, in conjunction with those evangelical ministers who have 
embarked in the blessed undertaking, the chosen instruments, 
m the hands of God, of accomplishing the salvation of myriads. 
When they survey these myriads in former years, sinking un- 
der barbarism and ignorance, a prey to every enormity, and ut^ 
terly destitute of that consolation which the gospel of Jesus 
Christ alone can bestow ; when they find that these inhabitants 
of the torrid zone, in the naidst of adversities and afflictions, and 
bodily pains of this mDrtal life, can now look with tranquillity 
beyond the grave, in sure and certain hope of a glorious resur- 
rection to eternal happiness and rest, through the merit of that 
Saviour in whom they have believed, what shall we say ? — ^it must 
Unclose a fountain of consolation which time cannot encircle, 
which death cannot quench, and which not even eternity can 
destroy. It opens a prospect through which the pious mind 
may wander through interminable distances, and anticipate re- 
motest consequences with pleasure. ; In this scene, the generous 
soul will enjoy the blessings which result from the prayers of 
thousands ^d tens of thousands, while she beholds those voices 
attuned to the praises of Jehovah, and those hearts swelling with 
gratitude too big for utterance, which were before abandoned to 
work uncleanness with greediness — while she views these hearts 
now abounding in the peaceable fruits of righteousness, in which^ • 
in days that are past, a repetition of crime had apparently stifiea 
aH remorse. 

What can equal reflections like those which we have been 
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contemplating, arising from actions which issue in endless good t 
On such occasions, 

" One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
" Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas, 
•' And more true joy Marcellus eiil'd feels 
'* Than Cezar with the senate at his heels." 

To contemplate the spread of the everlasting gospel 5 to see 
its benign and sacred influences diflused through the barbarous 
departments of human nature, and illuminating the benighted 
regions of the globe, must be a scene of the most exquisite de- 
light to the sincere followers of Jesus Christ. To view myriads 
of our fellow-creatures rescued from vices of the most odious na- 
ture, and from ignorance the most consummate ; from crimes 
which it would be even hateful to name, and which ahnost ex- 
ceed belief; to survey these, now rejoicing in the God of their 
salvation, with a joy that is unspeakable and full of glory, must 
be a new source of joy even to angels ; and must tend to en- 
hance even the felicities of heaven. A scene more glorious can 
hardly be realized in the present state of things, than that which 
lies before us ; in which the truths of the gospel are incontes- 
tably proved, in those hving witnesses who can set to their seal 
that God is truej and declare from heartfelt experience that 
Jesus Christ hath power on earth to forgive sins — A scene, in 
which a general reformation of manners can only be considered 
as an efiect resulting from an internal principle of divine grace^ 
influencing the hearts and lives of so many thousands of our 
swarthy brethren, and leading them into all the *' peaceable fruits 
of righteousness, to the honour and glory of God" — A scene, in 
which we behold those tongues ascribing salvation to God and the 
Lamb, which never before pronounced a Saviour's name ; in 
which those, **who, in times past, yielded their members servants 
to uncleanness, and to iniquity, now yield their members servants 
to righteousness unto holiness." 

In thus contemplating the spread of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
the pious mind is elevated above those local distinctions which 
divide man from man ; and aims at the nobler employment of 
** spreading amongthe heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ.** 
On this ground, societies have been established^ and charities have 
been instituted; missionaries have been sent out ; the gospel has 
been preached ; multitudes have heard ; success has crowned 
endeavour ; thousands have been converted to Jesus Christ ; and 
many are now rejoicing in the kingdom of eternal bliss. The 
tidings of salvation which have been wafted across the vast At- 
lantic, have been received with the most unexampled affection ; 
tind the truths of Christianity which have been embraced and so 
cordially cherished, have been productive of the most blessed 
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effects. The {Promises offered to the believer in the holy scrip* 
tures^ have rendered even the greatest afflictions tolerable ; and 
enabled the unhappy African, amidst all his distresses, to enjoy 
the liberty of the sons of God 5 and^i with a prospect of future 
happiness animating his hopes, he now possesses, through faith^ 
a foretaste of those joys which shall be hereafter revealed* 
Through these promises he is enabled to consider his temporal 
afliictions to be but momentary and transient, and not worthy 
of being compared with that eternal weight of glory which 
God has reserved in store for all that love and fear him. Thro* 
the word of God he is enabled to expand his views beyond the 
confines of his present abode ^ to look with tranquillity upon 
the tomb ; and to consider death only as a friendly messenger, 
that shall convey his happy spirit from time into eternity ; and let 
him, more immediately, into the society of angels and of God. 

It is in those islands that faith may be more immediately per- 
ceived as ** the evidence of things not seen, and as the substance 
of thmgs hoped for," than in these parts of the globe, where 
the temporal blessings of Providence are enjoyed in all their ful- 
ness y and in which a reception of the gospel seems to meet with 
no impediment. 

But of these things we feel ourselves rather incompetent to 
decide* Impediments sometimes arise from those causes which 
seem to promise security ; and we not unfrequently meet an ob- 
stacle, where we expected to find support. The smiles of man- 
kindare often unfavourable to the progress of genuine Christianity; 
and its sincerest friends are sometimes fascinated by the sorceries 
with wbich they allure. The riches of the world sometimes 
prove a snare, and open a door for the indulgence of every guil- 
ty passion ; while they retard the growth of every grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and lull the soul fast asleep in the arms of carnal 
security. 

Among the negroes in the West Indies apprehensions are not 
likely to arise from this quarter, because these dangers are al- 
most unknown. But afflictions are interwoven with human life ; 
and ho condition is exempt from hazard. These islanders are- 
assailed vnth temptations seemingly more hostile, and oppo- 
sed with obstacles apparently more formidable. The provi- 
dence of God puts on the most terrible aspect; and induce- 
ments to arraign the proceedings of infinite Justice, appear in 
their most prominent forms. The mysterious distributions of 
his providence, his goodness , and his mercies, appear questionable 
in the last degree ; the miseries of life are conspicuous in a par- 
ticular form 'j and few things can seem more problematical than 
that God, who is infinitely holt/ and inflexibly yW/, should super- 
intend the world. 
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Tet in the midst of these obscurities md m^terions proceedi* 
ings of God, to far has divine grace reconciled them to dispen<» 
sations which they cannot comprehend, that with humble f^iitb 
thousands of the poor negroes zre enabled to trust God where they 
cannot trace him, and to walk by faith and not by sight, because 
they have an eye to the recompence of reward. 

'i o submit to dispensations the most painful and aSictive| 
without murmuring against that hand which administers, or ar« 
raigning that justice which distributes, is perhaps the greatest 
evidence of divine grace that we can expect from God, on this 
side an eternal state. Yet such is the condition of the negroei 
in these islands, and such is the testimony to divine grace ^^ch 
thousands of thei^ afford. They praise God in the furnace of 
affliction ; and shew by their lives and conversation that they 
have been with Jesus Christ. And those various docimientt 
which will be introduced in the course of this work, together 
with those personal instances which will become visible, as wpU 
as those facts to which we shall appeal, will afl^Mrd perhi^ps one 
ef the most astonishing scenes, that the annals of Christianity 
have recorded in modern days. 

To acknowledge the hand of God in those dispensations which 
are consonant to our wishes, and which find a mirror in every 
feeling heart, is a task attended with no great difficulty. But 
in those cases wh^re a Ipng train of calamitous circumstances) 
where adversity in her most deformed cpndition, and where the 
moat hostile appearance that Omnipotence has almost ever assu* 
med here below, conspire to increase the general frown, and to 
heighten the melancholy gloom — ^human nature, unequal, to the 
task, mu$t sink beneath the pressure> and acknowledge the imt 
becility of all her efforts. It is in situations so peculiar, that the 
efHcacy of divine grace more especially di^ays its beams, an4 
shines forth with the most irradiating lustre. It is here, that it 
puts forth its most salutary influence, ^' and increases strengtl^ 
in them that have no might." 

A combination of circumstances, apparently of die most hoe^ 
tile nature according to human calculation, ^as heext rendered 
subservient to this mighty work whi^h God has wrought. The 
mc^-al and civil ccxidition of the subjects, as well as the place chosen 
for the scene c^ action, wears an unpromising aspect, and seems to 
mock our hopes. But all these things are of no avail, when corn** 
pared with the " working of that mighty power (of God) whereof 
by he is abl<» to subdue all things unto himself.'* In fine, every 
circumstance proves that ^^his ways arenpt as our waya," and ^'tbat 
his thoughts are not as our thoughts; heworketh, and who shall 
let ? none can stay bis hand, or say unto him, what doest thou ? 
His way is in ^he "(whirlwind, ^n^^liis pa|hs are a grfal d^p^" hf if 
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infinite lA lus perfections, and from the decisis of his judgments 
there i$ no appeal. The obstacles which would frequently deter 
men ^m engaging in an enterprise^ are sometimes chosen bj 
God as instruments of his work, and made conducive to those 
de^igns^ which in themselves they are calculated to overthrow. 

Placed beyond the influences of those motives which guide or 
bias human conduct, his modes of action surpass our penetration, 
^d baffle our acutest researches* He reigns in inaccessible glo* 
,ryf and jeither creates new springs of action to subserve his pur- 
poses, or so touches those which are already in existence, as to 
excite our astonishment, while he changes the whole &ce of tlungs. 
Intimately acquainted with the most latent projSensities of inteHi-* 
gent beings, he can invert the order of established nature, and 
p^fbrm with ease those things which are impossible to man. 
He can cause the " Ethiopian to change his skin, and the leopard 
his spots,'* andmafce those who are accustomued to do evil, to cease 
from all iniquity and to do well. His power and his ^sdom are 
iuch> as to set*our calculations at defiance; and to prove in every 
thing that we cannot fully comprehend bis ways. He not only 
surpasses the understanding of man, but that of all finite intelii-* 
gences, and demonstrates in all his ways that he is God over ally 
Uessed for ever. In every country he aSbrds us evidences of 
these truths; but in no places so conspicuously as in those Islandt 
which we are about to review. The instruments which are made 
use of} the places which have been selected for the scenes of ac-» 
ti<»n ; the subjects on whom these important changes have been 
mrought ; the ffwr*/ and civil condition in which they were ; 'mil 
all unite to prove not only the infinity of his power, but the vir- 
tue of redeeming blood, and the efficacy of divine grace. In 
uiy of these cases, we behold such proofs as are sufficient to 
produce conviction \ but when these evidences unite their fbr« 
ces^ they press upon the mind with an effect which is irresisti- 
ble. To repel that energy with which we are assdled, we must 
)abotxr against our own persuanons; and with no other deject in 
yiew^ we must ba^ the strength of evidence, to become the 
dupes of pur own incrMulity. 

When we consider the subjects <Mi whom God has di^layed 
the wonderful efficacy of his grace, the most unfavourable cir9> 
cumstances appeajr. Every event wears a forbidding aspect, 
without aflSM-ding the most distant probability of success. Ac- 
q^stomed to nothing but savage manners among those of their 
own colour, and living under the absolute dominion of every 
brutal passion, the negroes could have had no previous concep- 
tions of those restraints which the gospel was about to impose. ^ 
And consequently, as the design of Christianity was to oppose 
^ lawless sallies of their unruly appetites, it nuist have ^cted in 
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direct opposition to their accustomed feelings and judgments ; 
and have had to encounter all the violent prejudices of unculti- 
vated life. 

When modes of conduct have been oiice adopted, and pursu- 
ed till they become habitual, they are the most difficult of all 
prejudices to be removed. They acquire strength from constant 
exercise, and, sanctioned by common consent, they become ve- 
nerable in proportion to their antiquity ; and, while they affijrd 
momentary indulgence, they are not parted with without regret. 
Lost in an abyss of iniquity, the feelings by which these negroes 
were governed, were little more than mere animal sensations. 
The violence of their passions, and their habitual indulgence of 
them, must iiave nearly smothered the internal dictates of their 
consciences, and reduced every emotion of the soul to one com- 
mon level, and melted all into one general mass. Unable to dis- 
criminate between perceptions which through their habits of ini- 
quity were apparently allied, though in themselves distant and 
remote, they were incapable of analyzing their thoughts. Their 
ideas were few, and bounded by narrow confines ; the gratify- 
ing of their incUnations seemed to encircle all. Thus circum- 
scribed in their views, and acting pnder the impulses of those 
affections which were the only incentives to action ; ignorance, 
the inseparable concomitant of savage life, seemed to shut up every 
avenue of the soul, and fixed a barrier, which prohibited all ac- 
cess. Their reasoning faculties having never been called into 
action, were in a tprpid state. Of the truths of the gospel they 
had never heard ; and on its excellencies or defects, they were 
incompetent to decide. Their passions were enthroned; and, 
reigning with absolute dominion, would submit to no controul. 
Thus shielded by ignorance, and impelled by their desires, in- 
fluenced by that carnal mind which is enmity against the- things 
of God, and acting with views that were bounded by contiguous 
objects, with distracted notions of a First Causey too confused 
to admit of any regard, or to procure reverence ; and with pros- 
pects of an hereafter too much obscured to incite to action, or to 
keep alive any adequate conceptions of rewards and punishments 
beyond the grave, Christianity had before it no prospect that 
could promise any success ; or justify any attempt to introduce 
it into these benighted regions of the globe. 

Such were the subjects on which God has displayed the sav- 
ing powers of liis grace, and manifested the rich discoveries qf 
redeeming love ! 

But when from the subjects themselves we turn our views to 
the peculiarities of their condition, it will still appear more evi-»- 
dently, that the work which God has wrought is entirely through 
grace by faith. In their moral cmditiQn we behold them enslav* 
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^ t6 ei^ery viccy and working all manner of uncleanness with 
greediness ; and in their civil state degraded to the most abject 
condition into which human nature could possibly enter. 

The gospel which was about to be introduced among them> 
had to assert as one of its fundamental principles^ the nvisdom and 
justice zndpower of God. But these circumstances opened new 
sources of dij£culties* The wisdom of God was not conspicuous 
in his dealings towards them in a civil view ; and his Justice and 
power could not without difficulties, which to them were insur- 
mountable, be reconciled together. To assert that God was *%ving 
to every man, and that his tender mercies were over all his works," 
were points that were apparently contradicted by fact ; and enti- 
tled to no credit, because they exceeded all belief. To conceal 
these truths, the ministers of Jesus Christ would have acted an 
unfaithful part, in not declaring the whole counsel of him by 
whom they were sent ; and to divulge them seemed likely to 
defeat the design of their mission. 

The niegroes could have had no favourable notions of that 
justice which was avowedly infinite, and supported by power 
which was pbced beyond all controul, while they beheld their 
own condition, and contemplated that state of degradation into 
which they were involved without any apparent cause. Their 
cpmj^icated distresses must have rather awakened jealousy than 
excited gratitude *, and they must, according to all human modes 
of reasoning, have considered the introduction of the gospel as 
an attempt to impose shackles upon their minds ; to stiile the 
pangs of agonizing nature, and reconcile them to their fate. 

They could have had no predilection for a system which they 
could not understand*, which promised happiness in another life^ 
but which professedly came from that God, who, though infinite 
both in justice and power, had so mysteriously withheld it from 
them in the present life. The rewards and punishments which 
lay beyond the grave, could have but little influence, while even 
the existence of an hereafter was so problematical ; the proofs of 
which, even admitting the fact, they could not comprehend. Of 
miseries in a fiiture state they could have little to fear, while 
estimating their present circumstances; and of felicities ' they 
could h^ve but little to hope, when considering that they de- 
pended entirely upon the met-qies of that God who had permit- 
ted their present condition. A train of circumstances moving 
in the same direction, and originating in the same cause, must 
produce the same effects, and must have filled them with dis- 
gust, without awaking their hopes or fears. 

Such are the views which we may naturally conceive they 
must have had of the gospel of Jesus .Christ, while acting under 
the influence of those impressions, .which a view of their civil 
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condition most have inspired* But how hostile soever these ob^ 
stacles might appear in the sight of man^ they were no obstacle* 
to God. Their souls enslaved to every vice, and their bodies 
enslaved by man, their prejudices arising from inveterate habits^ 
sanctioned by custom and guarded by native ignorance, were tri* 
fies of no account in the sight of God. That divine power which 
' had raised the dead, and cleansed the lepers, was able to quicken 
their mortal bodies, and to raise their ^ouls from a death of siiv 
to a life of righteousness; and to bring them into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, when they came unto him by faith* 
The power of God which we thus view in theory, ha* 
been realized in fact. His grace has actually accomplished what 
his promises had taught his followers to expect. In oppositiofl 
to every intervening obstacle, he h^ instituted means, through 
which his blessed gospel has reached the distant shores of theif 
habitation, has triumphed over every impediment ; and, what h 
of infinitely greater importance, has changed the hearts of thou* 
sands, who willingly followed ** the drawings of the Father^ * 
mid yielded to the operations of converting grace. 

To work through the instrumentality of means, of #ithodt th€ 
medium of such subordinate agents, is exactly alike to God* 
The end for which he acts is his j and the way and manned 
through which that end is to be accomplished, are his also. lA 
pecizliar cases known only to himself, he conducts himself with« 
out the concurrence of any visible agent; but his ordinary mode 
c»f dealing with the sons of men, is through the medium of som^ 
instruments, which he selects. In his economy towards man* 
kind we are not overpowered with an irresistible blaze 6f Omni- 
potence; but he condescends to reason with us, and to adapt hi^ 
conduct to the understanding which he has bestowed. To act 
upon us with an irresistible impulse, would without doubt, display 
his power ; but in proportion as his power became conspicuous, 
his justice would be eclipsed, and his wisdom would be concealed. 
He must, in these cases, counteract the primary constitution of 
our natures, and destroy the probationary state of man 5 andj 
under these circumstances, obedience would cease to be an excel* 
lency, and impenitency to be a crime. 

But in the conversion of these insulated heathens, God hzi 
made use of his ordinary methods. Had he acted in a different 
manner, many questions of considerable difKculty might hav^ 
been raised, even though all were to admit ** that whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. But how 
shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? and 
how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard ? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher ? and how shall they 
preach except they be sent ?'* From this train of interrogatives 
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we Txmif safety conclude that ^^ faith cometh by hearings and hear- 
ing by the word of God." (Rom x. 13 — 17.) 

The instruments which God has selected for this purpose^ 
were adapted by himself for the important work in which he 
called them to engage.^ Neither deeply read in the abstruse sci- 
ences, nor criticaJly versed in the liberal arts, without being 
ad^ts in philosophical disquisition, or pretending to those em- 
bellishments which gain asBess in polished life \ &ey were men 
raised up by God himself, and instructed from on high, to dis-: 
pense those blessings which had been previously communicated 
to their own souls. 

Acquainted with the scriptures, and fulty satisfied that their 
call was from above ; and experiencing those truths which they 
were about to deliver, they possessed aJl those internal qualifica- 
tions which were necessary for the accomplishment of their ar- 
duous task. The fact is proved beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction ; because God has owned their labours, and blessed 
their endeavours, and added through their instrumentality to his 
church, thousands that we have every reason to believe will be 
eternally saved. Neither their ^' speech nor their preaching was 
with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and with power, that the faith of those who heard 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God." Knowing in whom they had believed, and feeling the 
powers* of the world to come, they were enabled to speak with a 
becoming boldness, and to testify that Christ the Saviour of the 
world has power on earth to forgive sins. 

Not dealing '* in the false commerce of a truth unfelt," they 
spoke what they knew, and testified what they had seen ; and 
thousands of those who attended their ministry received their 
testimony ; and are now living witnesses to the verity of these 
accounts. Burning with holy fervour, and not counting their, 
lives dear unto themselves, these servants of the most hjsh God 
have gone forth in the midst of dangers to encounter difficulties, 
and to be exposed to perils in a variety of forms. Relying on 
the protection of that God, who upholds and directs all things 
by the word of his power, the pestilence which of late years has 
ravaged these occasionally insalubrious climates, has not been 
able to quench their sacred zeal. Though individuals have fall- 
en victims to that fatal disease, the hearts of others have feieen 
moved to quit their Christian brethren ; to take leave of their 
native country, and that perhaps for ever » to cross the vast Adan- 
tic ocean ; to enter into a burning zone, without any other pros-^ 
pect before them than that of hoping to be rendered useful to 
die negroes in the salvation of their souls ; and without any: 
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Other expectation of reward than that which they hope to receive 
** in the resurrection of the just." 

To what cause can we attribute such distinguishing eflSscts ? 
Oil rational principles we cannot account for them; and yet they^ 
cannot be denied. As £icts, the evidence is unquestionable; but 
if we look no further than man, the cause lies quite concealed. 
According to our modes of calculation^ such conduct is tdtally 
unaccountable ; but all is clear, decisivej and explicit, when wft 
apply to the word of God* 

In this view they were '* made a- spectacle unto the world>^ 
and to angels, and to men. In the sight of men, they were fo<^ 
for Christ's sake ; but the foolishness of God is wiser than men» 
and the weakness of God is stronger than men/' It pleased him, 
who giveth to no one any account of his ways, to make use. of 
these messengers of Heaven, as instruments in his hands, that« 
he, " through the foolishness of preaching, might save them^ 
that believe," and bestow spiritual liberty on those who. were in> 
bondage and in chains. Without entering into any minute ex-« 
planation of doctrines ; or amusing their illiterate hearers witb 
the ceremonies and trappings of religion, these servants of the 
Bving God confined their sermons to those topics, which were 
calculated rather to a&ct the heart, than impart theories to the 
head. They represented God as a being infinite in his mercies^ 
but inexorable in his justice ; ready to save, but aUe to punish 
those who had sinned against him. They described him as in- 
accessible to mortals who had violated his commands, and onlyi 
approachable through the efiicacy of a mediatorial sacrifice* 
Without that sacrifice they held forth God as a cooosuming fire, 
as one who could not look on sin with the least allowance^ much. 
less with any degree of approbation, but wha would shortly, ea-% 
ter into judgment with, all offenders, and finally punis^ thein^ 
corrigible with endless woe. 

They described man as a reasonable creature; originally 
coming from God in a state, of rectitude, but nowiaUen and d^ 
graded ; unfit for happiness, and unworthy of it ; and eiqposed 
to miseries beyond the reach of calciilation. They point«4 out 
the present life as but a small portion of .magi's existence ; th^ 
conndered him as an inhabitant. of a state of bdng which lii^ b&« 
yond. the grave, in idiich the righteous and the wickjsd shall 
aaeet their just reward; they tau^t that the actions of mankind 
here below, have an intimate connexion with the rewards and 
punishments of an hereafter ; and that every one shall be re** 
. warded accoi^ding to his works. Defiled and polluted without a 
title to heaven, or a qualification for the enjoyment of it, they 
represented nuutas heing naturally depraved, and on that account 
exposed to punishment; and .as having added iHs actiKil trans^ 
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gression» to diat original depravity ; and by ijxst ineans riveted 
his doom) and rendered his condemnation sure. Debilitated 
through sin, which held dominion over him, they held him forth 
as utterly unable to return to God without supernatural aid ; to 
recover himSelf fixim that coiidition in which he was involved ; 
or to escsq;>e that misery to which he lay exposed. In fine, they 
described him as dead in trespasses, and desul in sins, destitute* ot 
all power to retrieve himself j and without an inclination to ^< flee 
firom the wrath to come." 

From these views in which they representedboth Godand man^ 
they mferred the necessity of a Saviour ; through whom mail 
m^t have access to God, and be reconciled unto him, notwtth* 
itandmg his past offences. From the relation in which man 
stood to God, they inferred the necessity of an expiation ; of a vi-^ 
toious sacrifice which should be equal to the claims of justice | 
and fi*om h^ce they led them to ** behold the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world." 

By pointing out the Saviour in all his glorious offices, tUe afifeo*' 
tions of the poor negroes through accompanying grace became 
enkindled^ their native ferocity was softened through the effica^ 
cy of dying love ; and from a full conviction of the excellencies 
of this Saviour, and of the absolute necessity of obtaining an in-- 
terest in him, they were led to call upon God for mercy ; and' 
to venture by faith on that sacrifice which the adorable Jesus had 
■bdke : By thus venturing on him, they soon knew in whom 
they had believed ; and by feeling in their own souls the witness^ 
of his Holy Spirit, they were enabled to set to their se^ that 
Ood is true. 

Being thus justified by faith, they had peace with God through 
our common Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and were led into 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness to the honour and glory of 
God. By this they demonstrated that their,faith was genuine } 
by this they proved the sincerity of their attachment to him in 
whom they believed ; and gave evidence by th^ir words an J 
actions, that their faith was wrought of God, In this happy 
stale thousands are now to be found in our West India Islands, 
who feel the powers of the world to come, and in the midst of 
feaiporary distresses can rejoice in hope of the glory of God. In 
servitude of the basest kind they are enabled to triumph in a 
fireedcmi from condemnation ; they can boast of liberty, while' 
diey feel the galling chain ; and look with jpity aiid compassion ' 
on their unhappy brethren who know not God. The lo!Sse9 
which they have sustained on their native coast, they can reflect 
on with but comparatively small regret ; since they have found 
a more than ample compensation for all in God. And though 
called to move-under a gloomy dispensatioii of divine providence^ 
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which they cannot comprehend, yet they have learned to trust 
God where they cannot trace him, and to walk by faith and 
not by sight. 

. Such are the blessed effects which have resulted from preach- 
ing the everlasting gospel in the " isles of the sea !'* 

^ When we survey the barbarous state of those to whom Christ 
has been thus preached ; the deep-rooted prejudices, which they 
must; from a variety of circumstances, have had against Chris- 
tianity J when we consider their hereditary ignorance ^ the con- 
^acteidness of their views ; and the influence of those corru{>- 
tions which predominated in their hearts; and when to these we 
add the sources of temptation, which local circumstances piiist 
have presented before them, to question the justice of that God 
in, whose mercies they were called by the gospel to confide ; 
when we unite all these incidents together, we can hardly avoid 
exclaiming, *^ It is the Lord's doing, but it is marvellous in our 
eyes/' And when to the above we also subjoin the instruments 
which God selected for these important purposes ( the holy zeal 
which they have manifested on these occasions $ the difficulties 
which they have encountered and finally overcome ; together 
with^ that extraordinary success which has attended their minis- 
try, and accompanied those simple truths which they have de-^ 
livered, who can withhold the tribute of exultation, and avoid 
saying, " What has God wrought !" 

. 3ut while the^ospelof Jesus Christ shines forth with such 
irradiating lustre m these sultry regions, it must be acknowledg- 
ed that the providence of God stands eclipsed, and appears 
enveloped with clouds which we can hardly penetrate. A diou» 
sand questions may probably be asked in different forms, why 
Qpd, vho Is infiQitiely just in all his ways, permits those sha-? 
dows to enclose his actions and conceal his moral government 
fyom he scrutiny of mortals, in permitting the sons of Africa to 
nipve in chains, lb this we can only .answer, that his ways are 
High a^ the heavens, and we cannot comprehend them, neither 
can ^Qy xpan by searching fihd out God« 

We sep but a small part of his ways, and have not faculties 
sufficiently expanded to trace through all their intricacies the dif- 
ferent parts of the economy of God. The utmost exertion of 
human effortjs can discover no inore than a ^inele point, without 
heing able tp foUpw Apse connective links which unite together 
the remotest extreme^ : but, when the present system of diings 
shall dissolve, and we shall commence inl^bitants of another i 
when the mysteries which nowsurromid thp divine dispensations 
shall be unravelled, and we shall see him eye to eye, and face to 
face, and shall know as we are known ; then, those obscurities 
ifhi^h are now so prominent in his papral con4uctj viU di!|a^ 
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pear; ^<1 ^^ shall behold justice, and goodness^ and xnercy, 
conspicuous in all his ways. 

But the obscurities which now involve the conduct of Gody 
originated not in him but in^man. The introduction of moral 
evil into the world, has inverted the order of things, and occa- 
sioned that scene of confusion which we constantly behold. It 
has been the cause of those calamities under which human na- 
ture groans ; and produced those natural evils, which our base- 
ness would sometimes tempt us to charge on the providence and 
conduct of the Most High. 

In the primary formation of human nature the Creator of the 
universe interwove with the constitution of man a dominion 
over his own actions ; directed him in what was right, and 
constituted him free. From this freedom arose the power of 
transgression ; and from transgression those various afflictions 
which embitter life ; and create the miseries of man, both in 
time and in eternity. The purposes of God toward us, have 
uniformly been founded in love; thev beean in goodness in the 
original state of things, and to the foithnii have terminated in 
mercy, and more peculiarly uqder the gospel dispensation. Con- 
ducting himself with a view to promote that holiness from which 
we had departed, and aiming at a renovation of our nabires 
without acting upon us by irresistible impulse, the conduct of 
God towards his ereatures must- of course be strangely diver- 
sified in this transitory scene of action, and this fallen state of 
mankind, who are utterly depraved by nature, and irrecoverably 
fidlen without the grace of God. And therefore these diversi- 
ties and obscurities which exist among the human race, arise not 
from any deviation in the conduct of God, but from the devious 
conduct of man. 

With these views of God and of his vnys, we feel no difficul- 
Pf in accounting for the dispensations of his providence which we 
are not able to comprehend; or in assigning to them an ade- 
auate cause, even in those cases which elude our pursuits. We 
see in many instances the effects ^thout their apparent causes ; 
and they appear irregular and questionable, in proportion as cir- 
cumstances, either simple or combined, contract our views; 
Those actions which sometimes appear obscure^ and so ambigu- 
ous as to leave it dubious whether or not they came from God, 
are frequently elucidated by subsequent events. The event is 
commoidy an expositor on the previous action ; it discovers its 
connexion with it, through the ihterinediate stages through 
which it passes ; and leaves, in many instances, the conduct of 
God and the mysteries of providence without a shade. 

But while he thus permits obscure dbpensations of his provi- 
fience'to pvertake us, and frequently encircles us widi o^rcupiff 



ataiices which we cuuiot cQinpr«he&d ; he so oven^iles thoi^e 
actions which originate in wickedness, as to make them contri* 
bute toward some g^ieralor particular good for hig faithful pec- 
^e. But that particular influence which God thus exerts, ia 
making evil subservient to good^ cannot afiect the nature of thai 
action which is thus influenced, good or evil in itself. The 
.action must be right or wrong, independently of those efiect^ 
/iriuch throu^ the inter£m&ce of Omnipotence are made to re«» 
mh from it. Designs and actions which in themselves are wick^ 
ed, are only permitted; and the interfereixe of God, instead 
«f ealHng them into being, only averts their natursd effects for 
Aegood of those that love him. By these means he brings good 
Mtf of evi^ and causes even the wrath of man to praise mm. 

Anoong tfaois strange and mysterious events which take piae« 
^trough the permission of God, the case of the Africans, who 
kave been torn from their native land, transported acroo the 
vast Atlantic, and are now held in bondage by the nations of 
Sorope, daims our partkidar regard : It affimfe to the contemn 
fiaidve mind, one of the most questionable forms in which the 
fanvidence df God can, perhaps possibly, s^pear. And yet it is 
aat an improbaUe case, that even this nK>st abommable traffic^ 
(£or the abolition of which every Christian will bleas the God of 
love,) and this condition in which human nature appears, in mie of 
ks^most degraded aad unjbtappy forms, may be made subservient t<^ 
those wise designs, which we ^lall not be able fiilly to unravel on 
iim side an eternal world* We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the extent of sin, nor with the vast designs of God, to ptxM 
nonnce these things absurd, or even improbable. Thus even 
the slavery of the human species, (though so directly contrar/ 
to the spirit of Christianity,) we plainly perceive, is now over« 
nded by the unerring wisdom of God ; and, s(39nge as it may 
appear, myriads without all doubt will rejoice eternally that ever 
they were taken into the western world. 

It may here be asked, '^ Why did not God convey &e samie 
gospel to Africa, which he has conveyed to the West Indies i 
Why did he not bring them into the liberty of his children 
without shackling theni^ first with chains ?** 

We have already observed that the judgments of God are un« 
searchable, and his ways past finding out. The ccmduct whicb 
he pursues, leads invariably to th^ ^ame important issue, though 
we cannot trace thf patii through which that conduct moves. 
His ways are just> though incomprohcnsible ; and his designs of 
mercy, when apparently artntrs^y, are invariaMy consonant witiy 
what is right. As we are not minutely acquainted with those 
motives from whence the Almighty acts, we are totally incom- 
petent ^ith^to arrai^ his cond^ti or to decide upon the pm»^ 



priety or impropriety of any of his ways. The miiid of m»i la 
too contracted to comprehend his modes of action, or fiilly ttr 
see the justice and truth which are inseparable from his ways^ 
The secret ties- which connect together the different ages of the* 
iforid, and difierent disp^isations of his providence, are too- 
minute for our discernment, and too refined for our comprehen-' 
sion ; and the process of tli^ir movements is too secret for our 
penetration. We see the event accomplished, without knowing 
upon what secret springs any of its parts depend, any more 
tiaai we can conceive how that love can be infinite, which i»' 
lodged vrithin the confines of justice, and whidi in many instan*- 
ces seems so partial in its application. 

But how desolate and abandoned soever Africamay nowappear^ 
diere was a period, in which the gospel shone thrcmgh some con>*« 
siderable portion of that quarter of the globe. In conjunction- 
with other parts, the natives of that extensive tract had thelight o^ 
revelation difiused »non^them, in an early stage of Christianity^ 
vntbxn less than thirty years* after the death of Christy which' 
was some time before Jerusalem, that devoted city^ met its doom. 
But why this gospel was withdrawn ; how long it flourished among- 
them } in- what period it began to decay ; or to wha^ more fa-- 
voHTftWe countries it retired, is hot our present business to inquire.' 
6od who uniformly aims at the welfare of the faithfril, and who' 
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* l^iat the geepeLin its exteKUive spread, was carried into Africain the-early* 
mfs of Christiamty, will hardly admit of any controversy. There are many, 
mdubitable evidences which sufficiently prove its establishment, and place its 
bnng known in every quarter of the then discovered world, beyond all possble 

Dr, Doddridgce in. his Bunily Expositor, voL ii. p. 890. after pStraphi^asin^. 
Matt xxiv. 14. observes in a. note on these words (** The gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached in allthe world, for a witness to all nations") as follows : 
"Theaccemplishmeiitof this extraordinary prc^hecy is admirably illustrated^ 
b]rl)r. A^hur Youog^ voL ii. p. 216-^234» It appears from the most credibio* 
r^ords that the gospel was preached in Idumea, Syria, and Mesopotamia hyi 
Jude: in Egypt, Marmorica, Mauritania, and other parts of Africa, by Mark, 
Smon, and Jude: in Ethiopia by Candace*s Eunuch and Matthias: in Pontiis, 
Galatia, and the neighbouring parts of Asia, by Peter: in the territories o& 
the serea -Asiatic churches,, by John : in Partnia by Matthews in Scytfaia 
by Philip and. Andrew: in the northern and western parts of Asia, by Bar-, 
tholomew: in Persia by Simon and Jude: in Media, Carmania, and several' 
eutem parts, by Thomas: and through that vast tract of territory fronr Je*- 
nisalem round about unto lUyricum, by Paul; as also in Italy, and probabiyi 
in Spain, Gaul, and Britain, In most oftheseplaces success attended the preach*, 
iog of the gospel, and Christian churches were planted in less than thirty year« 
after this prophecy was delivered, which was some time before the diestruc- 
tion of Jerusalem took place.** It is thus in one view that we b^old a train oO 
events corresponding with the prediction, and the tmtl^ of the gospel disse^f 
niinated.over so large a portion of the globe. And we are fully assured from 
these and a variety of other circumstances, that Africa, notwithstanding the ^ 
present condition of her degenerate ions, has had its gospel day, andhashear^^ 
t&eiovitatioxift^f a Saviour's love. 
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makes his dealings with us subservient to tliis important end^ 
withdraws no mercy from mankind without a sufficient cause ; 
md that cause originates in man. We may therefore rest satis- 
fied that the removal of the gospel from Africa^ as well as its 
removal from other parts of the world in which it once flourish*- 
edf but from which it is now withdrawn, has been occasioned by 
the hypocrisy of professors ; the contempt with which it has beea 
treated ; the attachment of the inhabitants to paganism and ido^ 
iatry ; their making religion a cloak for licentiousness ; and har- 
bpuring those secret vices, which Christianity must extirpate when 
it takes possession of th^ heart — these or similar causes may be as* 
signed as reasons for the removal of the gospel from them. 

We have said in a preceding page, when contemplating the 
gloomy dispensations of divine providence, which encircle the 
negroes who are held, in bondage in the West Indies, that they 
are obliged to trust God where they cannot trace him i and that 
they are called to walk by faith and not by sight. The same 
observations which we have applied to them, may with equal 
justice be appropriated to ourselves. In the volume of nature 
and the book of providence, we discover facts which we cannot 
deny ; they pass upon us in both cases, with evidences which 
convince us of their certainty ; while their causes and conse- 
queiices are .alike wrapped up in shade. Facts in both instances 
give us indubitable evidences of a superior cause possessing ener- 
pes which we cannot grasp ; but beyond the confines of their 
simple existence, our aciitest penetrations cannot pierce. 

The civil condition of the negroes opens a field of contem- 
plation to the inquiring mind, which our deepest researches can- 
not fully explore, we trace effects to their more immediate 
causes, but still find ourselves surrounded with difficulties ; we 
ascend step by step on the mountain of mysteries, till the sight 
grown dim by the height of our situation, can no longer move 
m these elevated regions : it then seetns to close in darkness i 
and the jaded spirits, tired with the fexcursion, seek repose in 
the equity and justice of God. 

But the wisdom and equity of God, in which the pious mind 
seeks and finds its rest, enveloped with shadows and involved in 
mystcfries, still lie buried in a vast abyss. The mind therefore 
repairs to the unerring standard of divine truth \ and learns from 
the sacred volume, diat the Judge of the whole earth must do 
right ; that we must wait with patience till this mortal shall put 
on immortality, when a scene shall open in which he shall jus- 
tify his ways to man. 

The tornadoes which destroy the promised vintage of the 
year, are not greater anomalies in the natural, than the condition 
of the poor negroes is in the moral world. In both cases we are 
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assured that justice must mark the footsteps of God, in what he 
does, and in what he suffers, though we are unable to trace it in 
either case. These things ensure to us an after scene, in which 
the mysteries of the present shall be completely unravelled ; re- 
wards and punishments administered according to our deeds ; and 
in which the obscurities which now shade the conduct of God^ 
shall be unfolded, and rendered conspicuous to every order of 
intelligent beings. It is with these prospects before him, and 
the internal assurances of them, that the Christian becomes re- 
conciled to the varied dispensations of God. It is thus he feek 
resignation to his blessed will, confidently persuaded that he per- 
mits no injustice to take place, which he docs not particularly 
notice, and will not amply coimterbalance by rewards and punish- 
ment3, either in time or in eternity. And since the justice of 
God is not always unfolded in the present state, our reasoning 
powers instruct us to look for another, in which partiality and 
questionable appeak*ances shall be totally done away. 

How far these outlines of the Author's views may meet the 
concurrence of all his readers, he feels himself incompetent to 
decide. Satisfied in himself that no other considerations can af- 
ford that stability to an inquiring mind which the subject requires^ 
and which the human mind imperiously demands ; he feels a 
confidence within himself, that the pious and reasonable will 
readily yield their suffrage to a train of positions, which lead 
immediately to tranquillity and repose in God. And while the 
faith of individuals is confirmed, and their hopes animated with 
brighter prospects, the heart must be enlarged, and filled with 
fervent zeal for the honour and glory of that God, who has 
thus opened a door for the spread of his gospel in those unpro- 
mising portions of the globe. And while with holy transport, 
the soul exults in the prospect which lies before it, the hand will 
be expanded with an involuntary liberality to support the best of 
causes, that of spreading among the heathen the unsearch- 
aUe riches of Christ. 
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CHAP, L 



general observations^^divishm — geographical situation — boundaries 
and discovery — general appearance of the country—fertility and 
vegetable productions — variations of the seasons — sea and land 
in'eezes-r advantages of these breezes — effects of the climate^ and 
letter of Columbus^ 

Jrl A VING given in the preceding pages an ample account of 
the object of this Work, and of the motives which have urged us 
to engage in this undertaking, together with the plan which we 
intended to pursue, we now proceed, as premised, to give a 
general description of that Archipelago which is at present com- 
monly known by the name of the West Indies. 

The islands which have pbtained the name of West Indies, 
are considerable in number, of different sizes, from doubtful con- 
tinents to solitary rocks ; which are situated in an extensive ex- 
cavation, apparently scooped out by the hand of Providence, near 
to the most southern part of the northern continent of America. 
In themselves they serve to check the violence of the Atlantic 
surges, and offer by these means a distant relief to the continen- 
tal shores ; while in their turn they are amply repaid for that 
protection which they administer, by the reciprocal shelter which 
they receive from the distant and contiguous coasts, with which 
they are more than half encircled. It is on these accounts, in all 
probability, that they were formerly called Antilles, or Anti-Isles ; 
but whether these terms apply in general to all the islands 
which we denominate the West Indies, or are exclusively con- 
fined to the larger islands of Cuba and Hispaniola, is a matter 
on which historians seem to be divided. 

These islands have however nearly lost these antiquated 
names, and are better known by more modern appellations. 
From the old Spanish navigators they received other names, 
which arising from natural causes, seem to be of a more perma- 
nent, though equally local nature. These navigators divided all 
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the islands into two distinct classes, designated by the terms 
Barlo-vento and Sota-vento, which ideas, under English appel- 
lations, we» still 1 retain. It ris from these terms that we derive 
our nations of Winciward and Leeward Islands ; for such, when 
translated into English, is the express meaning of the above 
words. These islands are distinguished and arranged in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The Charaibean Islands, which are so denominated from their 
original inhabitants, as will hereafter be noticed, constitute from 
their situation the former class } while the four larger islands 
of Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and Porto-Rico, constitute the lat- 
ter. The winds blowing from the eastern quarter without 
much variation through, ixearly. nine months in the year, haVe 

' given occasion, to. these distinctions ; and. the islands are deno- 
minated Windwar4 according. to. their. easterly^ and Leeward 
according to their westerly situatipnu. ?^^¥^ Barliadoes is. the 
most windward of all the islands, because it holds the most east- 
erly situation j while the Havannah is the most leeward, because 

. it holds among these islands the mpsl westerly position. on the 
globe. And the intermediate islands, which engross the various 
longitudes between these extremities which have been mentioned, 
are named according to that rank which they sustaip. 

In this general division of the islands into these two distinct 
classes, only four of them are denomiiiaited Leeward, while the 
appellation liVindward engrosses all the rest. But no real rea- 
son in nature seems assignable for this particular division. They 
might have been ^apportioned differently, without injjuring the 

.general name, or affecting the common application.. The divi- 
sion is however already made 5, and since it conveys to Xis distinct 

^ and perspicuous ideas, it leaves no room for the novelties of 
innovation or the murmurs of discontent. 

^ But this general division, insufficient for all the local purposes 
of commerce and navigation, has been succeeded by another 
subordinate distinction, most generally known in the voca- 

, bulary of the seas. The "Windward Islands, of ' which we 

. have already ' spoken, have, in themselves undergone another 

.change. , For ^s these Charaibean Islands, divided frpm tlie 

others, constituted a separate cla^s, which was called Wmd- 

, ward, so in themselves they are divided into "two classes, and 
are denominated the Windward, or Leeward Islands of th^ Cha- 

r raibeans, without haying any respect to those large islands 'of 
which we have already spoken. 

But this subordinate division seems to be of an arbitrary and 
uncertain nature. They are subdivided, it is truei according to 

. th^ir relative situations and primary exposure to the trade 
winds ; but that Ime of demarfcation which separates the Wind- 



wai*d from tlie Leeward Islands in this Charaibean division^ is of 
a nature t6o adventitious to engage our further pursuit. The 
line by which they are in general divided by marincSrs* who have 
been acdiistomed to navigate those seas, seems to be* drawn be- 
tween Martinito and Dominica, leaving the former in the Wind- 
ward and including' the latter in the 'Leeward class. It may 
however be proper to observe, that whether this subdivision ori- 
ginated in caprice br novelty, in necessity or conveiliency, as it 
has been established by nautical practice and observation, it 'i^ n)Mr 
acknowledged and foUbwed by our modem geographers, ^d en- 
graven on the plates of our best and correctest maps. Tliese cir- 
cumstances will serve to confirm this sub-arrangement of the 

• Oaraibeaii Islands, .diatfever cause might have first caBedltinto 
existence. 

It is' thus divisions take place ! We localize and distinguish 
parts' for ouf own accommodation ; and descend from immense 

, magnitudes to minute spots, as necessity t)r c6nvenienfcy requires. 
In the western World We behold an immense continent,- stretch- 
ing from above the Arctic Qrcle, down to 55 tiegr^ of south- 
ern latitude. This' vast continent is divided into two- parts at 
the. isthmus of DaHen ; in the bosom of- which lies that chain 
of Islands which are denominated the West Indies, l^eseis- 

' lands are again divided into two classes, denominated the" Wind- 

' ward and the Leeward ; the Windward-are againsuWiwied iiito 
other classes which retain the same names, and-arefklisttngtii^ir- 
able by tlie station' which they sustain. From cla^seSwe defend 
to islands ; from 'islands to counties j front cduhffe^ thi^eyi^h 

'allthei gradations of stlbdivfeion, till we ehtei^IdeaypWntatiOns, 

'and lose ourselves in the "niiiltiteiiess of our^researdies. 

To a spectator, who extends his view from Nbrth^-to'Sotfth 
America, these islands appear li^0 so many scattered fragm^ts 
of a broken continent, now insulated by^ water ; but briginafly 
tbmhy some violent Concussion of nature from 'those portions 

"of the globe, which 'are Wbw inundated by the gnlfe and seas 
which fill the excavation iii whrchthey stand. In this vtew thfey 
appear like monuments of 'sottie ^gnal Vengeance,' which Hea- 
ven had inflicted oil ^me drejfdful oc^casion ; and they seem 
preserved to convey the' tfeniendous ridings, thtbugh the pro- 
gress of time, to th^latest gfenerations of niahkind. The fertility 
which they exhibit,' will tfend td add ' some niounrfuliiigredients 
to these conjecturarsentifnfents ; ahd the mind i^^left to rove in a 
melancholy region ; to cOntetAplate departed glory j- and todrop 
the tear oF sorrow, over an immense tract of the most fertile ter- 
ritory that perhaps evei*"opehed its bdsom to the ^un ; now* over- 
whelmed with surrounding seasj andsunkforever to the bottom 
of the remorseless deep. 
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As natural productions they seem to have iinmerged from the 
bottom of the ocean ; and to have elevated their mountainous 
heads, to a height which in many instances has been ahnost 
inaccessible to man. That marine productions have been found 
on the most elevated parts to which man has had access, is a 
point which will admit of no dispute ; and serves as one colla- 
teral proof of an universal deluge. 

But on the origin of islands we have no more reason to ex- 
pect that our curiosity will be gratified, than we have, when we 
urge our inquiries about the origin of continents. They both 
claim one common Parent ; we behold in each the footsteps of 
an Almighty Creator ; and they declare in both cases, that, in 
ways and manners which are beyond the scrutiny of mortals, 
they owe their existence to the power and wisdom of God. 

These islands are bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean 
with which they are laved. On the north their limits are fixed 
by the northern continent of America ; on the west by New 
Spain and the Isthmus of Darien ; and on the south by the 
northern shores of the southern continent of America. Thus 
providentially situated, in a region adapted to their uses ; siu-- 
rounded by seas and gulfs, which are amazingly extensive, and 
navigable for ships or the largest burdens ; they present their 
bosoms to tlie Atlantic Ocean ; and are so adapted for commerce, 
that they seem, while reposing in the lap of nature, to hold out 
a general invitation to Europe and the world. 

Protected on the west by the mountainous Isthmus of Darien, 
which rises in majestic grandeur, and forms a rampart to that 
world of waters which lies behind it, these islands are shielded 
from otherwise inevitable destruction. Preserved from the 
encroachments of the Pacific Ocean by this barrier which the 
Isthmus of Darien forms, they are secured from that unavoidable 
ruin, into which they must in all probability have fallen, had 
that barrier been broken down through any sudden convulsion 
of nature. For in such a situation are these islands apparently 
placed, that should this isthmus which now divides both conti- 
nents and oceans, be demolished by any unexpected commotion 
of the world, the agitation which would arise from the awful . 
Confluence of these immense oceans, would in all probability 
nearly blot them from the visible works of God. 

The inundation which a junction of these seas would occasion, 
would, it is more than probable, either root them from their 
foundation, or so agitate and vex these contiguous waters, as 
to render these seas unnavigable ; so that should these islands 
survive the catastrophe, they would be no longer beneficial to 
(he world in general. 

But that God who sitteth above the water-fioods, hath laid 
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the foundation of the earth, and hath shut up the sea 'within 
doors. He hath established its boundaries beyond which it can- 
not j)ass : he hath chained it with his word, and said, " Hither- 
to shalt thou come but no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.'* 

Through this power the Isthmus of Darien has baffled the rage 
of all the elements, and repelled the storms of all preceding 
ages. And what changes soever the earth may have undergone 
in these parts of the globe, through earthquakes, volcanoes, or. 
other causes which have acted on her surface, or insidiously con- 
sumed her through subterranean fires, these ramparts have been 
preserved uninjured to the present time ; and are striking monu- 
ments of the creating power and preserving care of God. 

It is through the word of divine power that the different ele- 
ments have preserved, and still preserve, their respective abodes: 
that ap equilibrium is maintain^ between land ahd water ; and 
diat no encroachments since the universal deluge have been suf- 
fered in either case, which could unhinge the laws of nature, 
or, in a general view, either parch, or finally inundate the 
globe. 

The calamities which have befallen it since that total inunda- 
tion, have been either transient in their continuance, or partial 
in their application 5 like momentary eclipses which cast a sha- 
dow over the scene, that its beauties might afterwards appear in 
brighter perfection, and to greater advantage. 

m the great volume of nature which we now contemplate, 
irregularities will appear before us ; and they will appear like in- 
flictions or casualties which proceed from the justice of God. 
But many of these irregularities are branches of a system, the 
whole of which we cannot fully comprehend ; they are secret 
portions, which unite the more visible parts ; and serve as con- 
nective links in the vast chain of being and of providence, ^hich 
both begin and finally terminate in (Sod. 

The geographical position of this vast Archipelago which is 
bounded and protected as we have diescribed, engrosses on the 
globe a considerable space. Extending from Trinidad south- 
ward to the northern Bahama, it includes from 10 to 27 degrees 
of northern latitude ; and stretching from Barbadoes on the east, 
to the extremity of Cuba on the west, it fills from 60 to 85 
degrees of longitude west of London. 

Tlie territorial dominion belongs to different European powers, 
of which considered in every point of view the British is the 
chief i the other settlements appertain to Spain, to France, to 
Holland, and to Denmark ; but occasionally change their mas- 
ters' as the fate of war decides. In the course of those hostilities 
whjch froj^ time to time haye; disturbed the tranquillity of Eu- 
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roj^y and: d^sqlgted so^n^any fertile cc^^xtne5^ the$eisjands have, 
b^^> sosi^4i^^s th^ theatre o£ devastation, and scenes of 
F^n^ %nd plunder haye be^n. occasionally, exhibited^ as they, 
l](9|^^qd: to fall a prey to one or other of the opposing powers* 
The calamities of war in all the varied forms in which they af- 
jljct Qtfijddnd^, have been sj^v^rely felt in these colonieS| and 
s^efi^ to have counteracted that profusion of blessings, whjch the, 
priQvid<;n(^. of Qod, in the prockictions of nature, has scattered 
wSh sucji a liberal hand. 

The cruelties which t^ unhappy na4;ives have undergone ; 
the-' u^<^a|rd|-of tortures to which they h^ye. been exposed ; t£ie 
d^r^atioQs. wl^ich ha^ve be^n, committed upon th^ inhabitants 
by Europea^x eyen when they had extirpated the natiyj^S} and. 
t^i^ thirsted for each other's blood, would ^If induc^ us to be- 
lieve tJt^t these islands wei;e marked out fco* the vengeance of 
Kestvea y d/nd that the ial^bitants had been dobn^ecl ^o suffer, 
those eyil^ whict^ sf>. a^wfully overtook then^, ^s a punishment {or 
s^»ne n^ost heinpns crimes. 

But how s|ro^g],y soever th^ cont^^ion for empire n\ay have 
been on other occasions, yet in the course of those wars W4!|Chk 
too fre^j^tly happen between Qre;^ Bi^itain and -prance, a^ter 
desolatiQg with fire ^^d sword tl^e territories wh^ch diey resp^ic- 
Uvely acquired fey tfonquest in times of hostilities, th^y have 4" 
oaost uniforinly r^sijtpr^d tb^^ \9 ^e first proprietor? by tj^^j^ties^ 
of peace. 

The first discovery of thes^ islands w^s made by Chrisfojdier 
Cciumbus. Thi? celebrated i^avigatpr was born ijq sonae pb^cur^ 
village, within tl^e territory of the r^pjjblic of Gpnpfi,^. 3|^* 
1442. Tn^ditiou reports that l^e was honourably de?(;ep4f4» llft^ 
time and m^fort^ipes cpncurfp4 to reduce hi$ pareiits to fiVf^i- 
tiatipg circum$t^nc^$ ; sp ^h%t, ^ an early peripa of his Uf^, ne- 
cessity prompted h\m to action, and, in the end, patip;^t aii^ la- 
borious merit conducted him through the rugged ai}d i^eye^ 
f£ilhs of enterprise |:p f^ine and honour. 

Brouglit up to the sea, he it^carae an e^ly adepjt in the f bePFy 
and practice of nayigption, apd acquired a greater sH^f ?? PW" 
tical infornaation than any of his contemporaries, eit^ef ip m^ 
pwQ, or ^y other coHptry. From a cpmbinatipp of cirpum- 
staucfis which jEsll under his obgervatipn in the couffe pf^^F^d^^S 
voyages from his own coyntry towards the Atlantic oceiui> he 
fxmd\34^ t^t undisjqpvered i^egio^is jay to the yesXw^fi^ ^J^^^ 
fhat imcaense body of waters.* AjJFter submitting ^e eyia,^?jc€S 

< ; . ' . ;  ' ' .1 ' . ' I. I  I  ,  .1 . 

* fhu Columbus yajj fully persuaded in his owp mind of the existence of an 
immense t^^ct .of lax^d lyju^ in some undiscovered part of the globe, appears 
most evident to the attentive inquirer. It was this persuasion which gave 
energy to Jiis pursuits, and p^prnpted iiim to e^rtiboi apparently .b^yopd tl)p 
reach of man. 
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which, had confirmed him in his opinion, to the investigation of 
the most learned men of th6se times, and fincUng no material 



It was the opinion of the, Abb6 Ravnall and others, that Columbus from an 
attentive^ survey of the world as it then stood delineated on maps, conceived 
that there was too great a disproportion between the land and water; and they 
vy that this circunistance first saggested to him the idea of pursuing a westerly 
route, in qileftt of another continent which was then unknown. 

There are others however who attribute this first idea of Columbus to a dif- 
ferent motive ; and imagine that the only object which h^ had in view in taking 
a westerly direction, was to find a much nearer passage to India; — a country^ 
which was then known to several states in Europe, and had occasionally beea 
visited before that time. 

The spherical figure of the earth Was well known to Columbus, and to many 
geographer»who lived before, and were contemporaries with him. These geo> 
gnpben divided the equator into S60 portions, and invented those modes of 
measuring the latitudes and longitudes of places which they have handed down 
to us, and which we retain in nse to the pr^ent day. According to their geo- 
graphical calculations, they ima^ned that the most easterly land with which 
Ihey were acquai&ted, kty about 225 degi'ees east of their first meridian, wliich 
^en passed through the Canary or Fortunate Islands. 

. Admitting this calculation to have been just, Coluitibus well knew that thest 
kmgitudes which stretched into such diiitant regions eastwardly, must leave 
hot a compara^tively small portion of the globe on the western side. For since 
the whole cireumference of the earth at the equator contained but 360 'degrees 
(or 24 hours, allowing 15 degrees to an hour) and since 225 lay to the east of 
the first meridian, it followed as an inevitable consequence, that only 135 could 
remain unexplored in the western longitudes ; and consequently, that could a 
pmsage be once found through the we s tern oceftn 'which he was about to explore, 
a much more expeditious mode of communication would be opened with India, 
than that which was then pursued by the Portuguese and others. 

With these designs and under these impressions founded upon the establish- 
fd but grossly inaccurate geography of his age, Columbus undertook his pe- 
rilous voyage; set sail, and found America much sooner than his calculations 
could have induced him to ezp^t, had they been well founded. Indeed, nei- 
titer he nor any of his contemporary geographers pretended to set boundaries to 
Ae land in the east ; only they imagined that they could trace it into those east- 
em longitudes which have been men.tioned, but how much further was quite 
odmown. If these were his views, it is not probable that he would have wil- 
faigly relinquished his design till his arrival near the Sandwich Islands, at which 
port of the globe he would have fallen in with these eastern longitudes. 
* Under these circumstances it is perhaps hard to say, whether the discovery 
^ America under Proridence may be ascribed to accident or design. But be it 
attributed to what it may, the boia and adventurous spirit of Columbus is equal- 
ly an object of admiration and astonishment. If we impute the discovery to ac- 
cident, under these views we miist admit that his daring calculations must have 
incUsed him to explore unknown oceans, much beyond those which were ac- 
tually traversed by him. 

Steering thus into those western longitudes, Columbus, on his seeing land, 
was satisfied that he had found some part of Asia, to which he gave the com- 
mon name of Indies. But as this had been discovered by a westerly course of 
navigation, while the other lay in the east, it obtained from him through this 
circumstance the name of West Indies, which name was soon established in Eu- 
rope, and is retained to the present time. 

But whether the motives of Columbus in exploring those almost shoreless 
fceans, were to discover the extremities of Asia, or to seek after that continent 
VOL. I. G 
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objection in their arguments to discoimtenancie his hypodieft^ 
he quitted his native country, in search of po w erf u l and opfulent 
patrons who might enable him to prosecute his plan of demon-* 
strating the real existence of such undiscovered territories. It 
is not known by what means he found suffi.cient interest to make 
application to most of the courts of Europe for encouragement) 
nor how he supported the expences of travelling i but it is well 
ascertained that he came to fiigland, after having met with a 
very mortifying reception at the French court, and offered his 
plan to our Henry VII. whose love of mcmey being his predomi- 
nant passion') he would not adventure the requisite expenditures 
for so great an undertaking upon such an uncertain bsiie. Th^ 
Portuguese rejectefd his proposals from timidity, not daring at 
that time to undertake distant voyages.* These repeated dmp^ 
pointments, however, did not deter him firom making a final at- 
tempt at the court of Spain, where Isabella of CastSe, by her 
marriage with Ferdinand the Catholic, the first king of Spain 
on whmn that title was conferred, had brought him in dowry 
the ancient kingdom of -Castile, and had thereby considerably 
increased not cmly the territorial domains but the. revenue of 
Spain. Here after a suspense of some years, he at last behdd 
himself in a condition to carry his favourite project, as it was 
then called, into execution. 



which he actually found, no positive evidence can now decide. But whatever 
his motive or motives were, the event which followed his undertaking isi certain ; 
his bold and enterprising spirit, under the protection of Heaven, led him to 
the discovery of this western world, and procured for him that fome which he 
has so justly acquired. ' On these distinct but unimportant questions the reader 
is left to form his own judgment, and to draw his own conclusions ; for since 
no deciuve proof can be now obtained, a train of cjrcnmstantial probabilities 
must be his only guide. 

Every thing, nowever trifling In itself, becomes interesting, whea it is sprislc»- 
led witn the hoar of antiquity, and connected with meii who have rendered 
themselves conspicuous in the annals of mankind. We look with anxious sym* 
patby on sufFeiingereatness, and by entering into their feelings, enjoy or suf- 
fer au the sensibilities which th^r narrative^ can be^ow. The smallest parti- 
culars which relate to Columbus, are important ; every r^c i» valuable ; auid 
while we write his discoveries, we can hardly avoid givmg a portrait of hislif?* 
The reader on such occasions readily forgives the digression, and is willing to 
suspend the general narrative to peruse the history of a man, whose name is 
linked to time, and who cannot be forgotten till time shall be destroyed. 

* Stimulated with the successes of Oalumbus, the Portuguese however soon 
embarked in an important enterprise which amply recompensed their exertions- 
In the year 1494, which was oi^y two years alter Columbus sailed on his first 
voyage, Bartholemas Dias running down the coast of Africa jdiscovered its south- 
era extremity, the Cape of Good Hope ; but returned without making any 
further progress. These discoveries however were soon followed up with great 
success by Vasquntle Oama, who in the year 1497 succeeded in his attempt ib 
doubling the Cape, and opening the present passage into the Indian Seas. 
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. & b asserted tiiat his royal patroness was obliged to part with 
foas^ of her most valuable jewels to defray the expences of fit- 
tsng out this adventurer's expedition. Be this as it may, it is 
evident that neither the king nor the Spanish nation had any 
share in the first enterprise j for a more considerable force must 
have been the result of the efforts of the Spanish government ; 
whereas, the little fleet which the queen* alone was enabled to 
fiHUish, might be to the extent of her ability. It consisted only 
cf the St. lifbry, on board of which Columbus- was permitted to 
hoist an admiral's flag, a ship of no considerable burden, and 
of two smaller vessels, the Pinta, and the Nina, called car- 
rsmlfe from their being of light burdeny and not much supe- 
rior to covered boats or barges. It 'is true, they were victual- 
led, and provided with proper arms and ammunition for a voy- 
age, or residence on shore, of twelve months. With this 
small squadron .Columbus set sail from the port of Palos on 
the 9d dajF of August 1492, and in the course of his voyage 
had many difficulties to surmount. The first and most impor- 
tant was the variation of the compass, which till then had not 
been observed ; this was considered by an ignorant and unprin- 
cipled crevr as an obstack to the further pursuit of the voyage. 
The few gentlemen of Isabella's court, who by her orders at- 
tended on the admiral,- and as companions were on board his 
own ship,' were easily alarmed, and, wishing to return home, 
secretly excited' the cUscontent of the sailors ; so that a general 
mutiny was on the eve of breaking out, when land was provident- 
tially discovered by Columbus himself, who had constantly en* 
couragedthe mariners by the hopes he entertained of being at 
no great 'distance from the coasts he so confidently expected to 
find. An island about fifteen leagues in length, having the ap«- 
pearance of a plain without any hills, lay close aboard of the admi^ 
ral's ship on tixe morning of the 12th of October. Columbus, 
transported with joy, was the first to leap on shore, and was 
soon followed by the crews of all the ships, when Te Deum wa^ 
solenmly chanted, lliis ofiFering of gratitude to God being 
over, the sailors, ashamed of their bte conduct, threw them-* 
selves at the feet of their commander, and implored his forgive- 
ness. Columbus then returned to his ship, arrayed himself in 
a rich dre^9 and accompanied by his retmue, with all the pomp 
and splendour which his situation would admit, proceeded to 
take possession of the island for the crown of Spain, and to give 
it the name of St. Salvad<M', as a grateful tribute of remem* 
brance for the dangers he had escaped. 

It was one of the Bahama Islands, having the appearance of 
a delightful country well stored with woOd^ and watered by ^ 
numb^ of rivi^l^ts, but in no state of cultivation, which could 
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induce K\m to belfeve it was one of those rich arid fertile cofxn'- 
tries, that was to reward him and his followers for .this hazards 
ous enterprise. Coasting along to the southward, however, he 
found a larger island abounding with all the necessaries of life> 
inhabited by a mild ^d friendly people, and exhibiting every 
^ippearapce of opulence 5 whereas that of St. Salvador appeared 
to be extrepiely popr. From some specimens of gold shewn to 
him by the inhabitants of this second discovered inland, as 'well 
as by those of the Bahama's, he conceived that it possessed minen 
of this precious metal j an^ with this idea, which he kne'W^ 
would be hiffhly acceptable to his employers, he resolved to re* 
turn to Spain for reinforcements, after leaving a number of bi« 
companions on a friendly footing with the natives,' a few of 
whom he took with him to Spain. This island was afterw^tdjB 
palled by th^ Spaniards Hispaniola, which name it still retains^ 
though it is more commonly kno-j^m by that of St. Domingo^ 
and has lately through th$ successes of the blacks been alsQ 
styled Hayti. 

We have no account of his voyage home ; we are only in< 
formed, that on his arrival at Seville, be proceeded, to Barcekma^ 
where the court then resided 5 which he entered in » triutnphai 
manner, exhibiting to the astonished n^ultitud^ as he passed 
along, samples of the gold, with the, ornaments. of dress, the 
arms and domestic utensils of the islands he had discovered. 

His reception was such as might be expected froift his sove^ 
reigns. The king, in particular, who clearly perceived that the 
foundation was now laid for the future aggrandizement of hif 
jcingdoxpj by the accession of new territories, ahd the influx Jpf 
wealth, entered heartily jnto the views of Columbus, who prot 
posed to establish a Spanish colony in the islands be had. already 
discovered, and to Ipse no time in further researche9> jtiJlhe had 
firmly settled Hispaniola, in which he proposed to reside, ^mi 
there to wait for favourably opportunities to co?nplete tis pbn 
of mating new discoveries ; for he^ was fully convinced that 
there were several other islands at no viery great dbtan<;e^ 

A formidable fleet was got ready with the ytmost ^s^peditioo^ 
aiTiply equipped witJn every article adajpted tp the double pi^* 
pose of exploring and ccmquering new covntriesu Coluinbu? 
was now appointed governor of all the territories he had, or 
should take possession of, for the! crown of Spaici. A great 
number qf adventurers^ many of ^hem persona of hi^ rank^ 
embarked with him 9 and this second voyage proved $tiIV more 
successful than the first,, for in the course of it he d^coverti 
Cuba and Jamaica j and, in a third, the whole Archipelago \ 
which, in process of time, became separate coldnies, as wc 
have already noticed, belonging to different European nation^. 
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It is now sp longar doubted^ that this great man was likewisi^ 
tKe first dis{;overeF of the Continent oi America^ ascribed hf 
some historians to Vespusius a merchant of Florence^ whp^ bav«- 
ing sailed on a trading voyage to the southern ccmtinent^ lm4 
envying the renown which Cohimbus had accjuired, boldly as^ 
sumed the m^rit of the first discovery ; and had the audacity t0 
make the addition of Americas to his family name. But Ves*' 
pusius was not the only enemy Columbus had to encounter } 1 
party formed against him at courty prevailed upon the imbecile 
and ungrateful Ferdinand to send a military officer of rank to 
Hispaniola^ as an inspector of his government;, who found 
means not only to supersede him^ but to load him with ironSf 
jEind to send him to Europe las a state prisoner. Isabella his pro«- 
tectress was no more ; but his innocence was so apparent^ that 
he was asaun taken into favour, and, unmindful of his past $uf« 
ferings, TC^low^d the impulse of his ruling pas$ion, and ventured 
on a fourth voyage of discovery, most probablv that of attempt* 
in^tmce irore a fxuisage by the West to the East Indies. From 
this expiklitton hie returned to Spain totally e^austed ; and after 
{anguishing^ considerable tifne, under a hectic fever, he termi<* 
tiated his ^aripus ]iU at .Valladolid> in the year 1506^ In th< 
$6th year of his age. 

Situated under the tropic of Cancer, the climate, soil, and 
productions of the WestJndia islands may be included tog^er 
m one general (inscription y and without entering at present intcj 
^y nunut^ examination of any particular island, we may view 
the whole in one collective point, bearing in general character 
fi neai* resemblance to one another. The cultivated parts of 
these ijftlands exhilnt a sceiie of fertility, to which no' country in 
Europe can bear any kind of proportion ; and of which no £u« 
ropean, acaratpmed only to the temperate and frigid zones^ can 
have any adequate idea. It is a region in which abundance and^ 
variety seem to contend for mastery ; in which they seem to lay 
901 equal claim to pi^r attention, but leave the mind undecided in 
its preference and choree. But abundant and various as these 
productions are, the fertility which abounds in' these countries]^ 
iBiay perhaps be attributed more to the salubrity of the climate^ 
in the process c^ vegetation, than to the internal excellencies of 
the soil, or the laborious exertions of pian. 

li'he same effiscts are produced in these islands by the period!* 
cal rains which regularly fall, s« are produced in Egypt by th^ 
overflowings of the Nile. In both cases the earth seems threat- 
(siVed with an inundation, through those waters which overspread 
her surface for a moment, and which seem to indicate a second 
deluge to destroy the world. But they are only so many mani- 
festations of the divine goodness, acting through the medium of 
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second causesi THbich^ in these toirid regions^ be has made u$e of 
to impregnate the secret recesses of vegetation, to call torpid 
life into action^ and to fertilize the surface of the earth* 

In Egypt the waters rise from the swellings of the river, but 
in these is^ds they descend in torrents from the skies* la 
tx>th cases the hand of Omnipotence is conspicuous ; only he 
displays his power in difierent ways. In both cases he appa^ 
rently deluges the earth with water, while he only fertilizes her 
surface^ causing her to teem with plenty, which the tropical 
5UO soon' ripens for the use of man. It is thus, in the lung- 
domof nature, that Jehovah acts ! It is thus also that he acts 
in the kingdom of divine grace ! He awakens the soul to ap<r 
prehensions of danger, and then conducts it to. the throne of 
grape. He vi^ters it from on high with the dews of his heaven<« 
ly grace> that }t may bring forth fruit to his glory» through the 
efficacy of the Sun of Righteousness, who shines upon it with 
Aored lustre. 

,; The face of these islands would have held out sufficient in- 
ducements to the first adventurers, to establish settlements in 
these proline regions, jthough no other temptations had conspir- 
ed. They were cQuntrles in which nature seemed to have 
poured out, in luxuriant profusion, every thing necessary for 
fhe conveniency.^nd comfort of man, and in wluch she appear- 
ed to present an eisitensive garden, which had been plant&i and 
pultivated by the hand of God. The fbliageof the trees exhiUted 
little less than a perpetual summer, diffiising its spices through 
the ^pmatic gales ; while the fruits with whidi multitudes of 
them were loaded, gave evident signs of the divine favour. The 
iroots and herbs which were nourished by the intense action of 
the solar beams, in conjunction with those fruits which were 
mellowed into ripeness by the same cause, and hung pendent 
from the boughs, must haye excited gratitude in every feeling 
heart, in proportion as they produced admiration. And the as- 
tonishment which nature, thus wearing a p^etual smile, must 
have infused into the contemplative mind, would, one might ex- 
pect, have been, traxisferred to the primary Fountain from 
whence it sprang. The seas which encircle and lave these 
islands, contribute their portion in displaying the bounties of 
God. They teem with fish of the most delicious flavour; and 
yield this grateful repast in a 9urprising abundance. Both earth 
and sea conspire to supply the wants of man, by communi-* 
eating their productions with amassing variety ; exciting grati* 
tude while ihej heighten wonder, through ^idences which 
strike upon every sense, and more than demonstrate the up* 
l^ounded goodness and infinite power of God. 

The diversity of hills and valleys, the elevated mountains^ 
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the extended savannas^ the number and vatiety of trees and 
shrubs^ and the umbrageous shades and cool r^reats, whicK 
diversify this picturesque sc^e, all contribute to heighten the 
grandeur of the prospect, and to add to that fertility which 
glows without a rival in any other climate of our terrestrial 
abode. Ttie iliind is lost in contemplating the numerous beaur 
tie; which these islands afford; and sinks oppressed with dif« 
ficulties in making selections among a numerous train which 
exceeds all the imagery of the mind, and bids defiance to hef 
descriptive powers. 

The lofty and eivdrmou^ trees which rise in majestit gfan«- 
deur, and e^cceed in magnitude any that Europe ever salv, are, 
in many cases, protected from those violent tempests S^rhich 
sometimes ravage these countries, and lay plantations waste, by 
the still loftier mountains, which rise to an astonishing height : 
whil^ these trees aflbi'd to those plants and shinbs which 
Sourish beneath their shade, that protection and shelter which 
they receive. By these means shrubs and plants are defended 
against those intense heats Which Would pierce their vital parts, 
and extract frohi them that moisture by which they live.^ — 
Throiigh the same causes they are jw'cserved from the fatal 
effects of those rains which fall in autlimn with such irresisti- 
ble violence, as would sti-ike them firom the lists of vegetative 
creation, and mingle them with that earth from whence they 
now derive support. Thus circumstanced, the lender plants, 
which flourish in these islands, fenjoy the genial and invigorat- 
ing heats, without being exposed to all the rigoiu* of that into- 
lerable fierceness which blazes in the siunmer solstice from a 
Vertical sun. Through the same peculiar happiness of Situation, 
these tender plants partake of those enlivening benefits, which 
issue from those rains and dews which fertilize the country 
through every varied season^ without sustaining the disadvan- 
tages which otherwise they must have suffered from those torrents 
of water which descend, occasionally, from the skies, in terrible 
inundations. The lofty trees which give graces to the magnifi- 
cence of the scene, thus contribute to the fertilitv of those islands 
which are embellished by their statelJteeSs and foliage \ and they 
must have proved with demonstrative evidence to the first set- 
tlers, by their luxuriant growth, which depended on the native 
vigour of the earth and the power of the soil, the certainty of suc- 
cess which waited to crown the hand of industrious cultivation.* 



* There is a certain propensity in the humaji mind inclining it occasionaJ}^ 
to draw a veil over the enormities of their fellow-creatures, wliich I feel my* 
self rather at a loss to coxnpreiyend. It seems difiicult to say iwhether this prt^ 
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; TTie Papaw and Pafeneto; the Mahogjuay and ih^ Cedair ; tke 
Ceib^ and the Fig, or wl^at is called, in the f^j^ the Banyan 



pensity arises from I'espect for human natate, aiid which woiild induce us to 
doubt the authenticity of those lacts which stain the page of history with hu- 
maA hlood, or whether it arises from ^ nationiCl or an individual friendship for 
lhos6 persons whose actions, sully the annals of mankind. Perhaps it may 00* 
caisionally arise from both causes^ But in either case, it is a censurable propdu-' 
iity, because it ultimately tends to defeat the designs of all faitliful records, 
and to render questionable and suspicious even the best authenticated fectv. hi 
i2ie former case it betrays the Weakness, and, in the latter, the depravity of the 
Iiuman nlind. 

Facts are, in themselves, good or bad, independently of all opini^s which 
we piit upon them ; and from what. they are in their own natures, the authors 
"pi them must finally stand or fall. The false glosses which the vaf nkih of laiw 
^nage n^y give them, may deceive mankind, but cannot deceive Him be^e 
whom we must shortly make our appeairance to give an account for those 
deeds done id the body, when we must abide the decision of his tribulnal wh* 
-ihaB judge both quick and dead. 

In the corrupted currents of this world,' 
Offence's gilded hand may shove by justice i 
And oft *ti8 seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the laW. But *ti^ not so above ; 
There is no shufBing ; there the action 
Lies in its own nature ; and we compeird. 
Even in the teeth and forehead of our faults^ 
To give in evidence. 

The greatest men that ever ornamented human nature, ha^e had their fo«% 
and the greatest Villains that ever disgraced mankind, haS^e had their friendsw. 
-These remarks are of general application; and though we may find somedif^ 
Jcuity in discovering the motive, there can be none iir discovering tj^e &ct. 

To lessen the fame of Columbus, and to palliate, if not to deny the enor- 
mities of the Spaniards, in the extirpation of the peaceful and unofiendinp 
natives by someof the most inhuman butcheries which have ev^r disgracea 
mankind, some writers have affected in an indirect manner to call in questioii 
ihe veracity of Columbus ; by representing these delightful iskmds as so xnaajr 
melancholy deserts, abounding chiefly with mountains and- swamps, at once 
impenetrable, and hostile to the healtn of man. And from these circumstances 
they have inferred the scantiness of their population, in order to extenuate 
those unheard-of murders which depopulated this Archipelago, and in tike 
short space of somewhat less than half a century, extec^ninated not less thas^ 
ttoo millions of the human speties, And to aggravate the horrid facts, if such facts 
can be aggravated by any circumstance, no other pretence seems to be assign- 
ed, than that they were Pagans^ Infidels^ or Heretics^ and must be destroyed for tht 
glory of God J 

How inscrutable and mysterious are the ways of Heaven ! Perhaps few, if 
any, abstract arguments can furnish us with more decisive proofs of a future 
state, than those inhumanities which are practised in the world, and yet ^o 
unpunished. The justice of God is inseparable from his nature and being; 
and his being admits of demonstrative proof. 

When Jamaica in 1655, under the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, was 
taken from the Spaniards, it seems to have exhibited little less than a dreary 
waste, in which the lazy Spaniard was obliged to reside in dismal soli- 
tudes, whidi hit merciless forefathers had occasioned, by crimes which 
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Tree, raising their heads above their brethren of the forest, are 
without doubt deserying of that attention which their elevated 
rank in the vegetable kingdom imperiously demands. Of the 
Palmeto Royal, or Mountain Cabbage, Mr. Hughes, who wrote 
the history of Barbadoes, observes, ** that the highest which 
he recollects to have seen in his time was 1 34 feet in height/* 
Mr. Edwards, speaking from personal knowledge, says, *' that 
in the island bf Jamaica he has seen them upwards of 1 50 
feet high, as well as calculation, unassisted by actual measure- 
ment, could ascertain 5 and Ligon, to whom Mr. Edwards ap-^ 
peals, mentions some at the first settlement of Barbadoes, which 
were not less than SOO feet in height. ** Neither the tall Cedars 
of Lebanon, nor any trees of the forest, are equal to it (says 
Mr. Hughes) in height, beauty, or proportion." Like those 
mighty nvers, which grace the Southern Continent of Ame- 
rica, and demand a place on maps of the most diminutive size, 

j the Palmeto rises superior to the whole vegetable race, and 

f stands, for its height and beauty, among the wonders of pro-^ 

i) ductive nature. 

, The Cedar and Mahogany swelling to an enormous size, not 

infrequently meastn^e nearly i9^0 feet, from the base to thfe first 
branches, which spread at that height from their- trunks. These 



cannot reflect on without horror. Haviag exterminated the niftives, and be* 
ing glutted with human blood, they sunk 4owr into a national apathy, regard- 
less of the native beauties of tl^ soil which they- inhabited : and lived chiefly. 
on those spoiUaneous productions of nature with which the islands abounded. 

in the mean time the wild but native vigour of the soil and climate co-ope^ 
rating together, produced a variety of noxious weeds and deleterious plants, 
It was, in reality, such a place as the enemies of Cc^umbus haye represented all 
the .i4and9.to have been, on his first discoveries of, and primary visits to them. 
And such, in all probability, would it have remained u^til the present day, had 
it continued in their hands ; which we may fairly infer by only adverting to the' 
condition of the principal parts' of Cuba and Porto Rico; which, though sur- 
rounded by the industry of neighbouring islands, which tends .ip general to. 
stimulate exertion, and prompt to action, are, at this moment, chiefly ca^cu-r 
lated to confer disgrace on their possessors. 

The Spaniards in Jamaica, when it was taken from them, under the direov 
don of Cromwell in 1655, as well as the inland on which they resided, exhibits 
ed a wretched picture of human nat^jre in disgrace. Enervated by sloth, an4 
sunk in indolence; enfeebled by luxury, and stupified through inactivity ^. 
their mental and bodily powers proved their relation to each other; and strong 
symptoms were discoverable in them, that they were fast verging towards a 
sjtate nn|ilar to that which the cpuntry pourtrayed. They ap^ared at no great' 
distance from a state of barbarism ; ^d, on tins account, became an easy 
prey. ' But these facts and circumstances will appear more conspicuous, whei^ 
we come to the particular description of each island. The characters of the 
natives, and the sentiments of Columbus, on the fertility and state of tho 
country, will appear from a letter which he wrote to the long of Spain from 
Cuba. It will be inserted a few pages )ience, for the laUsf^^oii of thi^ r^er| 
who xaay thex) judge fgr himself. 

YOU h H 
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trees seem admirably adapted to the climate in tdiich dief 
grow^ and contribute^ aniid the scorching heats^ which occa-^ 
$ionally rage with ahxM^st intolerable violence^ to relieve the in« 
habitants^ by opening those cool and sequestered recesses which 
their shades afibrd. It is an awning which nature has providedf 
and' adapted to these torrid climates^ to relieve the ii^bitants 
firom those periodical inconveniences^ to which they must be 
inore or less exposed in every portion of this burning zone. 

But these trees, lofty and enormous as they are, can stand in 
no competition, in point of bulk, with the Ceiba, or Wild Cot* 
ton Tree. It is a tree which seems admirably adapted to the 
purposes of Indian navigation ^ by which the natives are fuuv 
nished with canoes, suited to those local expeditions, which cif^ 
cumscribe their exploits ; and in which the producti(Mis of na* 
ture seem to have superseded the achievements of art. To such 
prodigious magnitudes have these trees grown, that, without 
amy additional timbers, and without any other art, than that 
which bborious exertion suppHed in scooping and hollowing 
them into a concave form^ they have been known to carry fixtm 
60 to 100 persons. 

Nor were the bounties of Providence less conspicuous to th^ 
first voyagers through the medium of nature, in the numbet 
and fertility of those trees which were more immediately produc- 
tive of fruit. In these the favours of infinite Goodness were scat- 
tered with an unsparing hand. The tender bud, the opening 
Uossom, or the mellow fruit, never forsook these islands ; nor 
ceased to clothe the hills and savannas with perpetual verdure, 
through all the changing seasons of the year. . The variou$ 
fruits, which ^e peculiar to these tropical regioosi 9S^ too well 
known to need any description ; they have found their way into 
Europe \ and the natural productions of these islands, after un«* 
dergoing a necessary process, constitute one of the inost consi<- 
derable branches pf commerce that exists this day on the Ifokit^ 
able globe. 

The larger, or leew^d islands, being thickly peopled, vrhen 
first discovered i^yCohimbas, with a mild and ]^ospitable race, 
IH*esented grounds which were not wholly in an rnicudtivaled 
state. It is true the natives had no intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, and only raised what their necessities demanded. They 
wanted no influx of wealth, and they had no insatiaUe avarice^ 
or ambition, to gratify j they raised nothing for exportation, 
nor carried their notions of aggrandizement beyond those 
islands which bounded their abodes. But their nuoibers were 
great, and though individual exertion was but small, the aggre* 
gate was consideraUe ; and finally resulted in beneficial eflfects. 

Their savannas being regularly sown twice a year with ISIaize^ 



by duch amazing numbers as £rst peopled these xri ands^ who had 
little else to engage their attention! must have been considerable 
to afford them any support. But the work being performed by 
such numbers^ it could be accomplished without much difficul- 
ty; while a double harvest in such a fruitful climate must have 
yielded a considerable supply* But great as this supply mighc 
have been, it could not have been adequate to their wants. The 
productions of all-proliiic nature constituted their greatest re- 
source) and beguiled them of confidence in the utility of their 
own indusoy. The unfading springs of perennial vegetation 
had obtained an ascendency over their minds, and matured a re- 
fiance which a few temporary disasters could not shake. Their 
Maize seemed calculated to supply some comparative inconve* 
aiences ; they had recourse to this on occasional circumstantes, 
and trusted nature for all die rest. 

But the benefits which resulted from this cultivation, did not 
immediately terminate with the harvests which succeeded to re- 
waad their toil. By the culture of their lands, they cleared them 
of noxious weeds, and of those useless shrubs which would have 
impeded the progress of those breezes, which ar^ so necessary 
to salubrity ; and through the astonishing elevation of the trees, 
together with the height at which the branches began to sprout, 
a free circulation was further opened to the breezes, which must 
have contributed greatly to establish the health of the natives. 

In these alcoves of nature, which the interwoven foliage of 
the ^ees contributed to make, the natives must have found a 
sjrlvan recess. The irregular avenues, opening in every direc- 
tion,, must have invited the refreshing gales, as through an im« 
ibeme ttumber of irregular but stately pillars, which seemed 
planted by nature to support an unfading canopy, placed above 
to parry the solar blaze. la these cod retreats, equally adapted 
for permsment habitation, or occasional retirement, they 
hand protection or shelter, as occasional circumstances requir- 
ed. In the midst of heats which were almost insupportable, they 
were furnished with a refuge from their intenseness ; and in the 
antmrnial rains, they enjoyed in these abodes a defence from the 
impending cataract. Such waff this delightful country when dis- 
covered by Columbus ; and such) under changes of circum- 
stances, is the general view of these islands in the present day \* 
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 In thus characteriiiDg the climate at large, it' 5s not the design of the au- 
thor to iflnnuate, that it is to be considered as salubrious or insalubrious in thr 
abicraet. Geherally speaking, these terms are but relative, and can orily re- 
cthe thrfr Respective denbmlfiations from the various subjects to which they 
aj»ply. Men are suited to their native habitations ; and the temperature of 
tit)! atitidsphere which is congenial to som* constitutions, proves to others thr 
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They have sottie permanent thardcters, which the f aVagetf of 
time can hardly alter ; which appear to be inseparable front' 
their peculiar situation ; smd wMch must thetefore be much 
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bane of li^e. Many tMngs therefore must be taken into the aecoufity Wore" 
cither the salubrity or insalubrity of these' extensive territori^ can be admit- 
ted as of universal application. 

Since the discovery of these regions by Columbus, natives of almost every 
maritime nation in Europe bSive floeked thither m pursuit of wealth. Men^ 
issuing from almost every latitude* ttetween the tropic of cancer and the arctic' 
circle, must of necessity have carried into thiits burning cliseMtte^ some consti- 
tutions which had been previously foriscted for the habitation of colder zones.* 
I'he intenste h^at of these islands must therefore di necessity be but badly 
adapted either to promiote or secure the health of all these adventurers. Wheir 
we contemplate the vast range of latitude, which , lies between Denmark and 
tome of the African shores, and behold the inhabitant* of these distant coun- 
tries residing on the same^ spot, it wout^ be" the height of folfy for us to ex- 
fSect that the salubrity of the West Indies should be alike to ali. That tem- 
perature of atmosphere which would prov6 congenial to a Norwegiain, would 
freeze a native of Senegal; while, if we invert the order, we must conclude^ 
that what would prove congenial to an African or Iddian, would melt the 
Swede into languor, and render him unfit for those fatigues which are inse- 
parable from a commercial life. Under these circtimstanci^, &vdii conuntnx 
exertions, in a climate which has unbraced the fibres and related the strengthf^ 
hoW natural soevdr.they might have been deemed in the mother country^ be- 
come a violence offered to nature, and may easily account for many ol th« 
deaths which happen, withotit oblxjg;ing us to have recourse to those dresiidful 
pestilences, in tvhiclr <* nature sickens, and e^ch gale is death.** 

Intemperance, to which tibese regioas hold but the most powerful tempta^ 
tions, may be considered as another cause, by which muHitudes of European* 
meet their fate. " The ridiculous notion" (sarys i)r. Moseley) ** that people 
are to die of putrid diseases in hot countries, tinless-they keep Up their spirits, 
and embalm their bodies, by the assistance of aa additfonal quantity of wine, 
strong liquors, and living well (as it is vulgarly called) has caused the death of 
thousancM.**^ Treatise on Tropical Diseases, p. 79. Why then shall the climate 
be charged with insalubrity, when inconsiderate indulgence exercises all its 
efiPorts to murder a constitution already debilitated by the suddeti transition^ 
which it has undergone T The fatal enects of this pernicious evil are unhap- 
pily but too well known in every country in Europe, ev6n where the inhabi- 
tants are nol: transplanted from tneir native soil. It must be needless therefore 
to animadvert on these effects, v^here their cause is^ augmented ; and that too 
fo a country, which, in the ear of reason, demands the full exercise 6f aH the 
abstemious virtues. Hence then both labour and intemperance conspire to 
bring vast mulcitudes of Europeans to their graves : and their efFectB may be 
estimated by the proportion tnth which these causes are permitted to operate. 

We must nAt, however, suppose that these* ^uses are alike destructive to all 
European constitutions. Their origipal distance in latitude, seems to afford 
the best barometer, admitting the infmence of these causes to be the same.—- 
Thus, the Spaniard is less a&cted with the shock which the transition occa- 
' fions, than the Frenchman ; the Frenchman less than the Englishman ; and the 
Englishman still less than the natives of the morenorthern couat^ies. In the 
mean while, the negro feels his vigour increase as the solar beams are fiercely 
darted upon him, in nearly the same proportion as that of the European de- { 
clines* through the powerful operation of the same cause. As to the native 
Indians who once inhabited these sylvan recesses, the murderous hand of Spain 
has prevented us from making many remarks oq existing facts. We neverthe* 
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the same in all those records, which hold them forth to the no-> 
tice of the world. 

The temperature of the air, upon which the changes of the 
seasons so much depend in every portion of the world, may 
perhaps be considered among the permanent articles of nature 
in these islands. Subjected to regular variations, it observes a 
greater constancy than is to be found without the tropics, and 
•contributes considerably towards those varied seasons which 
mark the year* The winters and summerii of these islands caii 
hardly be described in suitable language or by adequate ideas to 
the inhabit^ts of the more northern latitudes. The ideas wliich 
we have been accustomed to associate tbg^ther, we have fre- 
quently much difficulty in separating, and in confining to those 
local occasions which called them into being. 

Were we to follow nature in the divisions of the seasons in 
these islands, we should £nd but two ; and these are the dnf 
and the nvet. But in imitation of European customs, where we 
cannot follow European manners, it is usual to divide these sea- 
sons into four; though they begin and end in different months, 
and will hardly justify the division which we make. 

The Spring usually commences with the month of May* The 
foliage of the trees then exhibits more lively colours than in the 
preceding months, and the gaieties of nature put on a more 
vivid hue. The periodical rains are then daily expected, by 
every kind of vegetation, by the earth which seems opening to 
teceive its promised supply; and by the preparations which have 
been made by man* These rains generally set in about the 
middle of the month. Compared with those which fall in Au- 
^mn, they may be considered as gentle showers, which only 
sprinkle the surface of the soil. They -descend chiefly in the 
middle of the day, approaching from the^ southern quarter 5 
and break up with loud peals of thunder ; which terminate the 
daily scene, disperse the clouds, and restore the skies to their 
wanted serenity. These rains continue for about a fortnight, 
with little or no variation j and when they cease, they leave the 
earth clothed^ with the smile of gratitude, and renewed in ver- 
dure, to unfold her opening blossoms to the summer's sun. 

Diuringthis seasoti,> th6 transitions, through varied degrees of 
heat, are very sudden and uncertain. The thermometer 
b rarely in one position through any iheasurable dbtance. It 
fluctuates, and falters, and seems to labour under hesitations^ 



I«8s cannot but conclude, that a clizngt^ wiuck isjo congenial to men imported 
from Africa, must have been superlatiyelir so to its native children. 

For an account of the introduction ana ravages of the yellow fearer, see oo^ 
History of Grenada, vol. ii. ehap. idii.* 
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varying sbt or eight degrees in a short «pace« At length it <ie^ 
termines in favour of superior heat^ and £xes in a medium standi 
ard} at about 75 degrees. In the mean while yegetation, quick* 
ened with the rains which had fallen, and stimulated by the 
action of' the solar rays, sprouts from every quarter j and move^ 
onward with a rapiditythat i» almost incpnceiveabie. A change oi 
fiiea^ns is evidently visfible at the termination of the vernal rains $ 
the sudden transitions are now past y and the weather becomes 
fixed and dry. The different degrees of heat afford no radical 
inconveniency to the inhabitants ; a temporary languor occasi«« 
onally felt, seems to be the greatest. 

The season, established after these vernal, periodical rains^ 
becomes tranquil and salutary ; and the tropical summer imme<-' 
diately succeeds. Not a clOud is to be seen. Theheatisex-» 
cessive. The solar rays descending in a perpendicular directicm, 
9eem to perce with an angry violence. A general languor is di& 
fiised through all animal nature v amd the arid savannas bask be« 
neath the almost insufieraUe blaze. Even vegetation, languishf-^ ^ 
ing beneath such intenseness, appears overpowered, and seems tcr 
ask relief. Throughanimatedlife an apparent silence ensues; and- 
even the retreats which natiu*e has provided among her delicious 
arbours^ are insufficient to afford protection against the fierceness^ 
of the splstitial fires. 

To counteract or lessen these inconveniences, the sea breeze 
regularly sets in about ten o'clock, and continues to blow with 
great force and refreshing vigour, during the remaining port 
of the day; in the evening it dies away, and the land breeze 
supplies its place. The causes of these breezes we shall soon 
proceed to explain, after liaving passed through the different 
seadDns of the year. 

The languor and debility which those heats occasioned, are 
however soon banished by this refreshing sea breeze y and all 
nature, awakened from a state of torpor, starts forth into reno^ 
vated life« The heats which were almost insupportable and ex-" 
cessive, now become tolerable ; nature seems to revive in all her 
works ; and her shady recesses which affi>rded hardly any relief^ ' 
are now pleasant and delightful. In these perennial retreats, 
beneath a canopy of foliage, which the solar rays can hardly 
pentetrate, and which is supported by stupendous pillars, the di- • 
umal breeze circulates without impediment, and offers an invi* 
tation to its cooling shades^ These accommodating circum-' 
stances sufficiently recompense for the previous annoyances j^ 
and render these islands, even in the height of summer, de- 
li^fiil beyond those conc^ions which we might be incliiietd 
to form. 
' Iir this season of the year, the tropical night keeps pace with 
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Ae tropkai day. The nights are uncommonly bright and 
serene. Hie stars» which spangle in the etherial vault) emit 
a radiance which is unknown in Europe ^ and gild the hemis- 
;phere with an inconceivable brilliancy. ^ Constellations which 
are invisible in England^ here display their beauties^ and shine 
through all the summer without being intercepted with a diade* 
The magnitudes of these stars appear to be enlarged; andmany^ 
which) through obstructing mediums, are invisible in the nor- 
thern latitudes^ are here conspicuous tl^rough the purity of the 
air. Some stars of the lirst magnitude, which the peculiar po- 
sition of the heavens conceals &om the higher latitudes, are not 
oidy visible in these climes, but diine with a lustre peculiar to 
tjiemselves. The planets put on a xnore resplendent appear- 
aiice> and display a refulgence which is exclusively applicable 
Co the torrid zone* Their aspects are bolder and more jtnldng 
than in other dimates ; and their radiance increases as wefl as* 
that of the fixed stars. They glow with a brightness which, in 
this season, is sullied with no obstruction, and iatermitted ofdy 
by the p^iodical rensolutions of the system. To increase the 
gloxy of this enchanting scene, the moon make$ her appearaace, 
not in '' clouded ms^esty,'' but in resplendent hrrlliancy ; dif- 
fiising a light which seems to originate in native lustre. In her 
presence, the stars, both erratic and fixed, are apparently eclips- 
ed, and deprived pf half their honours; while her light is aif- 
ficient for the transaction of almost any business in the open air. 
The smallest print may be ready without difficulty, by her light j 
and distant ohjects may plainly be seen. By her light the &aest 
landscapes in nature tu-e presented to the eye of the spectator ; 
he ga2;es with admiration and wonder on the beauties which 
swsffm around him, wd wanders into the pathless regions of 
fancy -wit^ut satiety er disgust. At the same time the air is 
tranquil and serene, and contributes greatly to heighten the 
general beauties of the night. Not a single cloud hides any por- 
tion .of the vast expanse, or interrupts the contemplative mind in 
its pursuit of dliose meditations, which the solemnity of the scene 
and the stillness of the night had conspired to raise. It is a sea- 
son which invites to serious thought, while it soothes the pertur- 
bations of the heaving bosom, and sjweads tranquillity through 
all the powers of the swl. It is a season which awakens the 
mind to serious reflections 5 and carries the intellectual powers 
beyond the horizon which circumscribes the scene.* It is a sea-? 
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* The beauty of a .tropical night, in the summer season, surpasses aU thei 
powers of description. The lustre of the planets seems to increase in proppr* 
tion to that of th& fixed stars ; the bodies of all appear magnified ; and, on ac-^ 
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son calculated to convey the soul into futurity; to anticipate 
realities which lie beyond the grave ; to connect what is past 
with that which is to coiner and to make the mind deeply suscep- 
tible of consolation or remorse. In every country inhabited by 
man^ the silence of night has been esteemed as congenial to nxe-^ 
ditation ; but though *^ Night has been fair virtue's immemo- 
rial friend," yet, perhaps, there is no region on the earth, of 
which it can be said with more propriety, that ** the consciour 
Moon, through every distant age, has held a lamp to wisdom." 

Nearly the same weather which we have been describings 
continues with trifling variations, through the months of June 
and July, and till about the middle of August. During '•these 
months the thermometer may be considered as standing at 80°f 
increasing, or decreasing, as occasional circumstances interpose. 
In the mornings it may be found at 75°, while at noon it is fre- 
quently at 85^, and notwithstanding the constancy and vigour 
of the diurnal, or Seabreeze, is sometimes higher) so amazingly 
powerful is a vertical sun. 

At the close of August, the sea breeze, to which animal and 
vegetable life were apparently indebted in a subordinate sensQ 
for their preservation, becomes irregular, wavers in uncer-* 
tainty, and gradually dies away. The atmosphere then 
becomes sultry, and almost suffocating; and the groves at 
this period afford little or no protection. A general lassitude 



count of th^t appearsmce, they seem to approximate towards the earth. The 
brightness of Mars, of Jupiter^ and of Venus, is so transcendent a^ to outshine 
the most splendid appearance that the heavens ever presented to our view ii^ 
this country. Vei;us, in particular, occasionally appears horned like a little 
moon, and her light is so transcendently beautiful, as even to cast a shadow 
from houses, trees, and other objects, wnich tend to offer obstructions. 

And when, to these appearances, we add the Moon rising in solemn and 
silent erandeur to heighten the magnificent scenery, it brightens the prospect 
while It expands the mind; and raises the sublime phacnomena to the summit' 
of more than earthly grandeur. There are perhaps but few places on the 
globe to which these lines of liomec can apply with greater exactness, than tq 
a West Indian summer's pight ;-r 

As when the Mopii, refulgent lamp of nighty 
0*er heav'n*s clear azure spreads her sacred light ;^ 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene. 
Around her throne, the vivid planets roU, 
And stars unnumbcr'd gild the glpwing pole, 
0*er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver ev*ry mountain's head. 
Then shine the vales ; the rocks in prospect rise^ 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye tl^e blqe vault, and bless the useful light. 

Po?i, Iliab irui. 
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h6W prevaib, which depresses the animal spirits^ sind the 
inhabitants seek relief in vain. I'he bright serenity which 
distinguished the previous months^ now disappears ; and the 
heat of the sun operates in all its vigour, without anas- 
suasive to mitigate its force. The thermometerj at this pe- 
riody occasibnally exceeds 90° ; the former season appears en- 
tirely broken up ; and the whole climate seems to have under-' 
gone an important change. Instead of that regularly refreshing 
breeze which revived drooping nature, feeble and intermitting 
movements are rather perceived than felt, in the stagnant air ; 
calculated to interrupt a lifeless calm, without communicating 
that vigour which all nature seems, imperiously, to solicit.. 

A silent and inactive calm, interrupted by these faint efforts 
of an expiring breeze, prevails, with little variation, from 
the middle or end of August to the beginning of October.-— 
This, and the rainy season, which immediately succeeds, may 
jusdy be considered as the most sickly portion of the tropical 
year.* 
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* But even in the midst of these 'Calnu and faint eflbrts of the air, we may 
behold a kind display of infinite wisdom and goodness. In this we perceive 
the influences of secondary causes, subsenring the great desi^s of Gk)d ; act-* 
iag in conformity with his love towards man, and with that tender mercy 
which is over all his works. 

As the diurnal breeze commences with the month of May, or thereabout, 
ittd begins to falter about the middle of August, and sh^ly after totally ex^ 
piles, we pUinly perceive that it continues to blow in those countries, while the 
sun is vertical, and seems to follow the sun through all his movements between 
the trapiics. - It therefore never forsakes any pottion' of the tropical regions, 
tiU the sun has actually forsaken hds perpendicular station, and begun to dart 
his rays in an oblique manner. It is a breeze, which seems, from its causes 
and variations, always to accompany a vertical sun. 

But for this salutary wind, in all. probability, no animal life could be pre- 
served in the torrid zone. And in these islands in particular, were this breeze 
to be recalled at an earlier period, at a time when the sun was in his annual 
■enith, it b more than probate, that vegetation, as well as animal life, would 
cease, if consequences^ more fatal to the earth, were net to ensue. Thus we 
perceive that were it to blow on these islands, with its wonted violence, at 
any other season of the year, it would be apparently useless, if not detrimen-' 
tal to man; and were it to be withheld at this particular period, it would 
prove fatal to the inhabitants of these territories, if not to the globe. In th^ 
present constitution of the world, it therefore seems peculiarly adapted to 
the use and accommodation of man* It blows with fervour as the sun ap^^ 
proaches the northern limb of Cancer, and continues without the intermission 
9f a single day, until he retires again towards the south ; and entirely ceases 
M he approaches the equaton 

As these sea breezes act with vigoiir till the middle, or towards the end of 
August, they continue until the sun has descended to about 25** pf Leo, and 
^ lost nearly 10 degrees of his northern declination ; so that ffae solar rays 
have to pass through an obliquity of 10 degrees. By these means the particu- 
lu lAtenaeness of their heat is broken, before the mediating gale is withdrawn < 
And though tb^atmosphere is very hot, even at that time, yet it is aufferablci 
▼OL. 1. I 
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These langtild and inefiicieiit breezes^ which only serwi to 
prevent a perpetual calm^ are harbingers of another unportaac 
change, which the islands, the seasons^ and the inhabitants, are 
about to undergo. They presage those violent rains which are 
shortly expected to water the country, and to make an ample 
recompence for the sumaner's drought. In the south and south- 
east quarters, clouds of a reddish hue begin to make their first 
appearance, moving onward, in large and irregular fleeces, tn-^ 
dicatiiig the near approach of those torrents which sore about to 
fall. In the niean while the upper regi(»is of the atmosphere re« 
tain their wonted serenity; we discovef the summits of themoun- 
tains *; and the objects wiudi are visibie on ihem, appear with a 
bluishtinge whichseemsto be occasionedby thcardistant elevation^ 
'free from vapours^ and without a doud. But though ^e sum* 
mits of the mountains are fre^ the vapoury gather hst and tfai^ 
below. The clouds rcXL onward, the vapours rise, and both con^ 
Cur to load the atmosphere to a considerable height^ and in a. 
considerable degree, impregnated with nitrous particles, ait4 
charged with accumiulated eidialations, the clouds repair hori- 
zontally toward die m ountains, xtnmd which Atj gather as a 
place of common rendezvous, before theybegin to discharge 
their fluid treasures on the parched soiL The rains, however^ 
occasionally fall m smait, but mtcertain siiowers, while the va-i 



which in all probabdity ivouid haire been unpcMaible whiltf the mfa wu hectical 
in the previoiw montU, if no such bieese had been p rovided to blew the tn»» 
|Hcal world. 

But w)iy this breeze fibwdd be withdrawn from the iilaaden so 900b^ and 
even while the heat is scarcely svf^itable f why it is not contiBued till ^he aa« 
wosphere is fl^eed from every noxions vapour, and all anffbtatinp^ heats, are 
not for mortals to decide. They a«e points for the detarmination of Ifiaa 
alone who tahabiteth efeefnity, and fiUeth immensity with his presence; and 
whogiveth to none any account of his waysk The mbm or aiosilar ^uestkniB 
inay be proposed on aU the phmonenavf nature, aaKl «r the nlative co»* 
dition of man. Bat we can ^ve'llo these qabstiiaB no satisfiictory solatio*, be* 
cause oor fa,eukies are too limited^ and are incompetent to the cstcnaivc graspb 
On these and similar occasions we must tenninate all bur inquiries in first priis* 
ciples ; and after soaring on the wing of hnman knowledfte, tiU the flight con- 
duct* us into the regions of ighoraace, we must resolve aU into die power, and 
wisdom, and goodness of Godb In the autumnal mondia, the action of the 
solar rays vm be necessary to ripen the productiens of the earth, and to r«no« 
Tate tlie seit, without aonittSng the impediment of the diumid breese to 
check its force. Or it may be to prepare the embryo seeds of future vege« 
lation for ensuing years. Or it paay be. for reasons which are locked op hi 
those recesses, which we cannot enter; and which, if unfolded with all the per* 
9picuity of human language, cur station in existence would not nermit us to 
CompreheivL Be these things however as dtey may, we may vmt behold thh 
Almighty shining forth inifl the splendours of omnipotence aint -lompamaoa ; 
accommodating even diose elements which he directs, to the wanu and uses 
of the rational* the animal, and die inanjmaff patts of the world which h» 
sustains. 
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poors gadier together^ and the clouds coUect their forces. The 
heavens, in the mean whUe^ discharge their artillery ; and the 
thunder, in repeated ToQies, echoes with a tremendous roar. The 
H^btasdnp which accompany it, are concealed by the blaze of day- 
light, and only occasionally strike the organs of vision with any 
remarkable vivid flash. But in the night season^ when the ab- 
sent suD can no longer ecBpse these momentary flames with his 
sapefior light; the glaire of these lightnings gilding the bosoms 
pf the mouiitains widt lambent circles, darting in transverse 
Arectiosks^ though the gloom, and striking the eve in forms 
irhkh wis s^mit to no description ; and thb, heightened by 
die soltmnity of the iu?ht, creates a scene at once awful, inte** 
petting, ^d siahHme. And while the thunder thus rolls with an 
dmost bkceisMt peal, andth^ Kghtning blazes in lambent but in-p 
ofienive gfteams; tiie distant but melancholy roaring of the 
s^ptated ocean coinaibiites to heighten a scene already magnifi-^ 
ecBt aad ^ofdAf and to give the nnishing touches to one o£ the 
isblest picrtures that ever was displayed in the natural world. 

October setting in, while the elements are thus conflicting, 
lbs frisldag showers which occa^nally dropped from the pas- 
ng ckud, are absorbed in the inundations which they presag*^ 
ed. 'Hiie windows of heaven appear to be opened ; and the 
days oif Noah seem again to revisit the earth. The skies pour 
(bwn inconceivable torrents, and descending cataracts seem to 
dekige the earth. And while this cataclysm joins the elemen- 
tary war, a general commotion seems visible in every quarter ; 
and the porous earth receives her periodtcal supply. The im- 
petooiBity ^hh which the clouds empty themselves of water to 
drench die thirsty ground, can hardly be conceived by the in- 
habitants 0$ higher latitudes ; the violence and quantity arp per 
cnliar tp the climates in which they appear ; and to obtain a com* 
plete lp;io^lidge of either, we must visit these abodes. * 

But though no adequate idea can be conveyed to a person 
who has not visited these countries, of the quantity of water, 
whichfalls^ and inimdates th? earth, during these atrtumpiails, it 
spffi perhaps be attended with no great difficulty to induce him 
to believe that the quantity and impetuosity with which these 
torrents Aft, are providentiaUy adapted to the climate. They 
fescue the land from the injuries of the preceding months, and 
contribute greatly to fertilize the soil. These are countries, m 
ivhich nature seems to act with decisive vigour; its rains and 
sunshine are violent or intense; and in these views, second 
tsauses act vrith a promptitude which Europe n^er felt. Taking 
these idands collectivety, it is computed that from sixty to sixty-* 
five perpendicuh^ inches, is the average quantity of rain which 
ftH# in a ipoderate y^ar. |n v^zoj cas^s tb^ <piantity has b^^Q 
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inuch greater, and in some of the islands it has occasionally been 
somewhat less. Were this average quantity to fall in £ngland» 
pr perhaps in any portion of the globe lying in the same f>aral- 
lei of latitude, the lands would be overflowed ^ the ^wraters "would 
become stagnant j the fruits of the earti^i would be prevented 
from ripening, and the air would b^ pestilential and corrupted } 
hostile to animal life, and inhospitable to man. The feeble power 
of the sun at our distance from th^ equator, would be insuf- 
ficient to ^bsprb it; while the rays acting in an oblique direction 
tlirough every varied season of the year, could not so far dry up 
the ground, as to render such an anuizing quantity necessary to 
replenish the soil. The quantity therefore which we have, is 
adapted to the region which we inhabit ; directed ajid guided by. 
that wisdom which superintends the world. But if on the con-", 
trary we reverse the scene, anc^ suppose only 21 inches, which 
seems to be the medium of England, to fall in Jamaica, St. Do-t 
^lingo, or Barbadoes, the joint action of the sea-breeze and so* 
lar rays would demand an exhalation which the earth in that case. 
could not supply. These poyrerfiil agents would pierce below 
the surface, and penetrate so deeply as to dry up the springa 
and sources of riyers. Th|?y would deprive th^ earth of her 
native fertility ; and thea^ islands would present to theadventurous 
voyager, the habitations bf solitude $ destitute of verdiu*e, and 
4evoid of animal life. The islands would appear like so many- 
sandy deserts eiperging from the ocean; or like so n^any scriitary 
lyionuments, beaten occasionally by tempests, and burning bet* 
neath the rigours of a tropical sun* A suspension of th/ese wa-r 
ters, but for one season, would in all probability occasion calami* 
ties, which Ave car^ hardly name; and introduce such mortality 
axAong th^ inh^bit^ts, as would unpeople this portion of the 
globe. 

In every part of the world we behold the goodness of the Al«« 
mighty manifested; but these individual displays of divine 
power are considerably augmented by a comparative estimate of 
his ways. In the case before us we discover the happy adjiist-» 
ment of his dispensations; we behold the supplies which flow 
from his bounty, streaming through the world in regular distri-? 
bution, and pre§ervipg, in ha|"mpny and relative order, the 
earth with ^11 its varied productionjs, froip th^ equatpr to the 
polei§. 

It is during these rajns, that the clim^t^ may be deemed un- 
healthy, and multitudes are called to people the regions of the 
dead. The aged inhabitants, unable to withstand those shocks 
which the varying seasons oblige the constitution to under^, 
fall victims to those epidemical diseases which God has permitr 
tpd to ravage those isl^d§. "^Vhen tb^se violent r^ins b?ivQ 
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.KMii^wliat sabsided, their efibcts continue to survive them ; and 
thesexrauses which fertilise the earth, prove destructive and fatal 
to man. The atmosphere, impregnated with unwholesome va*' 
poors, retains its noxious qualities for some considerable time ; 
and the four last months are considered the most pernicious sea- 
son of the year. The ravages of diseases which prove fatal to 
the old inhadbitant^, extend to those who are accustomed to the 
seas. Foreigners, from all parts of Europe, feel, at this sea- 
son of the year, the fatal eflFects of that mortality which reigns 
th|!Ottgh;tlMs Archipelago, especially those who are inclined to 
corpulence, and where habitual intemperance has been establish- 
ed through an indulgence of the appetites, which, in thft 
fiohicmable style of pcdished life, is denominated Iknngfrtt* 

It is at this season also that those dreadful scourges of Gody 
nhich desolate plantatipns and lay whole territories waste, are 
waited for with fearful expectaticm. The hurricanes, and earthr 
qualoes, which occasionally visit these countries, and totally de« 
stroy th? vintage of the year, are generally fek between the be«» 
ginhing of August and the close of Octoben Their effects 
have been frequently described with minute exactness, and their 
causes have been attempted to be explored. The f(furmer have 
been often experienced in all their horrors ; but the latter^ hav- 
ing hitherto baffled the researches of philosophy, appear still to. 
lie concealed. The earthquakes which are known in these 
countries are, however, in the general, more tremendous in 
appearance, than in reality and effect. They visit, occasionally, 
<hfferent islands, and some slight shocks are felt in Jamaica al- 
most every year. They rarely, however, produce any dreadful 
consequences;, and no fatal effect, of any considerable note^ 
has taken place since that horrid' concussion of nature which 
happened in the month of June. 1692; when the tovn of Port 
Royal, with all its merchandise, wealth, and inhabitants, found 
one common grave in the yawning earth. On the contrary, the 
hurricanes, those dreadful drawbacks from the beauty of these 
delightful islands, and from the commercial advantages of the 
planter and the merchant, have spread general devastatioa 
throughout complete districts of territory, and destroyed, in 
one cfevouring instant, whole plantations of tobacco, sugar, and 
indigo, the principal articles of home consumption, and of com^ 
merce with £iH*opean nations* 

Exposed to these vicissitudes, anA subjected to these storms* 
the autumnal season moves onvrard through those months which 
terminate the year. In December, another considerable change 
takes place, in the* temperature of the air, and the salubrity 
^ the climate. On the northern shores of these islands, a hea- 
vy and trependoi^ surf is driven by a stiff* gale, which blowing 
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from the northern qaarter with same v]olence» vadAience'Wf^ 
iiig a few points towards the east9 continues to act till it has dn-* 
▼en away those nQzious efflqviay which» occasioned by the an* 
tmnnal cahns and succeeding rains, prove so de syuctiv e to the 
la£e of man. The sea in the mean while, thus agitated by the 
operation of the aerial element, not only beats the northern 
rocks, but sends forth a perpetual and mebnchcdy Tear. Atdie 
same time the wind, blowing with z degree of eageni£ss> driveSf 
en the summits of the elevated mountains, occasional showers 
€t rain and hail, which are rather seen tkan fdt» as tlisse 
diowers of hail rarely or never £ill on the more shdtavd 
savannas, wfaidi enjoy a milder climate* 

By the nnifbrm action of this nosthem galpi these unaAiok* 
some vapo^rs, which were kdjned by the aiSJEiannaL sains iii the 
stagnant atmosphere, are sooncuqiersed ; returiiing facdbh a^pin 
revisits the ishnds^ and the dements regain thttr WMmDedk viip 
gour, A succession of cfear and mild wealher then; takes 
place 'y occasionaMy in December^ but more frequently in hm 
nuary ; which continues tiU the comoiencemenl of ibj^ whef^ 
the vernal season zgsaxi beginis. From. January tq. May the' cHn 
mate is cool, and the aor balsamic ; and to those wh» hod hsen 
acenstoo&ed to inhabit more frigid dsmates^ k is fefreshaig'smd 
salubrious. The ()jb8truction8 as the sobr rays,, whidbi nom'^i^ ] 

obliquelythron^aquantity of the aftmosphm, fix>inthesonthM < 

em hmb of Capricorn, prevcntthem from acting with tkat vio* 
lence which we have seen in the solstice of summer; whfle das ^ 

wind blowing at this season from the northern p^rts, contrifairtes > 

to estabUdk that temperatnre which is now enjoyed* ! 

These months wluch begin the year, may justly be st^lisd the ' 

West India winter. But this season of winter is g|alisisred lUk i 

Aer from deposition of theheatscnsy than from the steritity of i 

she earthy or the fri^d chilb which are occasioned b^ the ain : 

b is a season so free from frosts, and chillmg fogs,, apd fron i 

diose storms and snows which characterize the wimers of oth^ { 

TOnes, that it is generally and justly esteemed the most w^M^ ! 

some and pleasant of all the seasons of the revcdving year, it 
is a season in whidi coohiess and genial wannA are bq^Uy 
united; and in which thev conspire to establish diat vxgoos 
vAoeh the preceding seasons had tended to impau^. & is a sea^ 
son in which, under the providence of God,, the heaHng hand 
of nature seems to make an^ample restitution for a& the seve* 
pities which her rigours had occasioned; and in which she soems 
to prepare the inhalxtants for a repetition of those vsqriatknur 
which have been described. 

Though the heat in the summer season exceeds that of any 
£uropean country, yet the djumal sea^^breeze, which blows ip 
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Atse climates from the east and its QolbttoLLpoints, (mrifies the 
aiTy and renders it salubrious even whik the heat would bt 
otherwise insupportable. The provisions which a kind Provi- . 
dence has made to mitigate these inconveniences^ which arise 
at this season of the year in this burning region^ are accommo^ 
dating to the Eurcqpean residents. Should one particular spot 
be found too sukrj fot'zn abode ( a removal to cool and umlna-^ 
geous retreats^ to spicy groves^ or to the banks of refreshing ri-« 
vttlets, is easUy accomplished by persons of fortune. A short 
remove at these times occasions a considerable variation in the 
temperature of the climate ; and recesses may be found within 
the short distance of only six miles, in which a difference of 10 
degrees variation of the thermometer mtf be experienced. 

But the winter months form the most delightful season of the 
varied year. To persons in the decline of life, the warmth 
whkh this season afibrds, is suitable to their wants, without 
incommodinff them with any annoyances ; while the refreshing 
coolness, uriuch the murmuring breezes wafl along the glades^ 
invigorates the autumn of human life ; and the season in all its 
parts» seems to suspend the progress of age. To the sickly and 
feeble, dieae islands^ in this season, form, peniaps, the haj^ieat 
country in die worid. The temperature of the climate mi- 
tigates the progress of disease, and soothes into tranquillity and 
irepose the agitated spiriti of the valetudinarian. 

To these general descriptions which have been given of tha 
diiftrent seasons which diversify the West India year, many ex«> 
Ceptions must however be made. -No general account which 
appUes to such an extent of territory^ and which rangies through 
sibch a «Uv8rsity of idands, lying in so many difierent latituifet 
and longitudes, can be uniform]y exact. But though many va^ 
tiations may be found, they are too trifling in their nature, and 
too local in thdr application^ to justify a minute detail, which caa 
oobv^ no importaat information. The larger idands afibrd the 
greatest variety $ and axe liable to more exceptions than those 
which are compairatively small. Incidental circumstances in each 
iJandt call feith occasional variety, which through everyyear is 
asarioBd with deviations. This casual variety must rise superior 
to all description, and convince the intelligent mind that no- 
tHoff but general ideas can be conveyed* 

We have however seen enough to convince us, that God, 
throng the agency of second causes, acts in a variety of forms 
in (fimerenfc portions of the globe. In the northern regions of 
Europe we behold creation, in tjie depths of winter, wrapped 
in darkpess ; deprived of vegetation ; and ermined over with per- 
petual snows. We see rivers deprived of motion, and congealed 
nto ices while frozen seas forget to move; and the blustering 
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stoniis breathe abndst insufferable cold. We see all nattire "St f 
stand; the ^'pulse of life" appears to be suspended, while the glim*' 
mering of the stars affords a questionable light, which guides 
the natives of thes^ inhospitaUe regions, through gloomy snows, 
to the fairs of Finland i or serve to light creation taher grave. 

In the West Indies, the scene is not less magnificent, though 
God displays hixnfielf in other forms. The amazing fertility of 
the soil and the rapid progpress of vegetation in the vernal sea-^ 
son, ' discover the quickening power of Omnipotence \ and hold 
out a striking contrast to the desolated regions of the norths 
The blaze of summer pierces with almost inconceivable intense-^ 
liess; while the provision which God has made for the accom-* 
modation of man in these burning climes, by causing the sea-> 
breeze to blow diornally, checks the violence of the solar fire.^ 
When to this we add the refreshing land-breeze which blows 
off the shores by night, through which the air is purified and 
condensed, after having been rarefied by the heats of the pre- 
ceding day, we behold at once the goodness and power of that 
omnipotent God, in whom we live and move and have our be-^ 
ing. Nor is the King of eternity less conspicuous in the ai^ 
tumnal season of the year^ The violence of hurricanes^ ^d 
the incessant roaring of the agitated deep ; the torrents of rain 
which descend from the skies; the convulsions of theland, whenf 
the islands heave with earthquakes ; the tremendous peals of 
thunder which echo from mountain to mountain; and the gleam- 
ings of Hghtning, which dart m ten thousand inoffensive corUs-« 
caticms, impress the mind with the most awfid sensa^ns ; and 
fill it with the most enlarged conceptions of that infinite power^ 
which shines with irradiating lustre in the brilliancy of sun-^ 
shine> and in the gloom of night. In the winter, if it may b^ 
so called, which rather crowns than blots the year, in these 
islands, the hand of almighty Goodness viMts with peculiar com-< 
passion these favourite abodes. Renewing tlie wastes of . the 
preceding seasons, and su^nding the progress of disease and 
age ; the God of seasons prepares both the soil and the inhabit 
tants in all the varied modes in which life appears, for those en- 
suing vicissitudes which are inseparable from die cEmate of 
these islands. 

Thus the progressive mbvements o( the retcAving yeir pro-* 
claim the immutability of him who controuls their actions^ 
and directs their force. The most diminutive action of God 
displays his omnipotence; while the mo^t obscure and question** 
able of his ways are founded in justice, though tire cannot uni-' 
formly trace their course. There is nothing which is connected 
with God, that we can fully comprehend. That invisible fluid 
with which we are encircled, which we constantly re^pire> and 



wliicli acts occasionally with sUch violence upoh ouf bodied) and 
upon the different parts of the natural world, remains almost 
entirely unknown, except in those effects which experiment wiU 
not permit us to doubt. It is an element which " bloweth where 
it list^th; we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it 
Cometh, and whither it goeth." 

But the variations in the temperature of the air in these 
islands, depend more upon the wind than upon the changes of 
seasons. Wherever and whenever the wind* ceases -to blow, the 
heat is scorching ; and the easterly and northerly are the only 
winds that moderate and refresh it. Those that blow from the 
south and west afford little relief v but they are much less fre- 
quent, and less regular than that which comes from the east. 
The branches of the trees exposed to its influence^ are turned 
round towards the west, and preserve that position^ which they 
seem to have acquired by the constant and uniform course of the 
wmd. But their roots are stronger and more .extended under 
ground towards the east, in order to afford them a fixed pointy 
and to enable them to resist the power of the prevailing breeze* 
It has also been observed, that whenever the westerly wind 
blows pretty strongly, the trees are easily thrown down. In or- 
der therefore to judge of the violence of a hurricane, the num*- 
ber of trees, as well as the direction in which they fall, is equal- 
ly to be considered. Strengthened as they are by those roots, 
which nature has provided for their protection, they are capa- 
ble of making a considerable resistance to the violence of those 
gales which blow from the eastern quarters. But when they 
are assailed with those tornadoes which occasionally ravage these 
countries, they sink in vast numbers beneath the intolerable pres- 
sure, and mingle their honours with the dust. 

The impetuosity of these tornadoes, which, surpass all descrip- 
tion, and defy resistance^ breaks down every guard ; and fre- 
quently lays plantations waste. The protection which nature 
has afforded to the vegetable part of creation^ though suitable 
to all the occasional pressure of the diurnal breezes, . is insuffi- 
cient to withstand those outrages and shocks with which these 
islands are awfully visited. Originating in causes which are hi- 
therto unexplored, these tornadoes are not more irregular in 
their natures than in ,their movements and effects. They baffle 
our most nicely-adjusted calculations, and oblige us to confess 
them to be tremendous visitations of God. They serve in con- 
junction with other branches of the vast phenomena of nature, 
to impress us with a view of our own imbecility, and to enlarge 
our conceptions of the powerof God. 

The easterly wind which blows between the tropics, depends 
upon two invariable causes, as far as we can judge from pro- 
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bability. Th^ first arises from theditfrnal motion of the earth 
from west to east> and which must necessarily be more rapid un^ 
der the equator^ becai^ »' greater space must be passed over in 
the same time. The second is owing to the heat of the sun, 
which as soon as it rises above the horizon, rarefies the air, and 
causes it to blow towards the west in proportion as the earth re- 
volves towards the east. Thus, the easterly wind, which in the 
West India islands is scarcely felt before 10 o'clock in the morn-- 
ing, increases in proportion as the sun rises above the horizon, 
and decreases as it declines. Towards evening it ceases to blow 
on the coasts, but not on the open sea. The reasons of this 
difference are very evident : after the setting of the sun, the 
air from the land continuing for a considerable time rarefied, on 
account of the vapours which are constantly rising from the hot 
{>lains, after ascending toward* the mountains, necessarily flows 
back upcm the air dE the sea. This is what is generally called 
the land breeze. It is most sensibly felt in the night, on which 
account it is alsa named the night breeze ; for it continues till 
Ihe airof the sea, rarefied by the heat of the sun, flows back 
again towai^ds the land, and constitutes the diurnal sea breeze. 
The larger islands derive greater advantages from the night 
breeze than the lesser, from the great inequality of their sur- 
face; and it is therefore felt in all the mountainous countries un^ 
der the torrid zone. Wowing on all sides from the land towards 
the shore, so that on a north shore this wind comes from the 
south, and on a south shore from the north. 

This constant action and reaction of the breezes which blow 
between the tropics, during the otherwise insufferable heats of 
summer, seem wisely instituted by Divine Providence, to pre- 
vent those fatal effects which would otherwise result from tht 
exhalations which would stagnate arotind the mountains, and 
on those extensive savannas from which they rise. The moun*- 
tains which in themselves must tend to impede the free circula- 
tion of the diurnal breeze, are thus made subservient to the 
great design. They form a fixed point to which the rarefied air 
^extends; till sufikiently condensed to become specifically heavier 
than it was when ascendingj it descends again «pon those plains 
from which it first arose. And having acquired by its elevation^ 
H cer^^ degree of coolness, the islands are refreshed fit>m their 
centres to their remotest shores; and the stagnant vapours are 
driven from the land. Thus the mountains which impede the pro^ 
gress of the diurnal breeze*, assist in promoting the opposite action 
of this purifying element, and in counteracting those temporary 
inconveniences which their previous obstructions had occasioned. 

The advantages winch result from the regularity of the winds 
m these quarters, are obvious to all who are engaged in laercaxt-^ 
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^ traneactionS) which oblige them to navigate these seas. Not 
only the inhabitants of the torrid zone feel the beneficial effect$» 
bat they extend to the extremities of those commercial con* 
Elections which the produce of these islands occasions. 

The inhabiitants of distant regions can anticipate with exacts 
ness the courses of the winds at any given season of the revolv- 
ing year. On these accounts they can prepare for those events 
and circumstances which are conducted with regularity in these 
parts; but which> beyond the tropics^ baffle all calculation. The 
ships which are fitted out by European nations can be conducted 
tD those latitudes .which consent experiment has taught the ma» 
miners to know^ when thej £all in with the trade winds which 
will waft them in a regular direction to their dessired port. 

The iatemal works of the islands may also be carried onward 
with exactness; and enterprises may be calculated upon by the 
residents of these abodes^ without making those allowances for 
such miforeseen obstructions as frequently arise in other c6un»> 
tries from the uncertainty of the weather^ and which often 
defeat the best concerted schemes. Their rainy and their dry 
seasons proceed with regularity; the times in which those 
changes are expected which periodically yisit these parts, are 
IPell known; and those articles of commerce which the rains or 
dews would either damage or benefit, are secured or exposed, as 
j^e progress of the year shall decide^ 

The marine expeditions which are planned and undertaken in 
these islands, can be carried into execution without hazarding 
the isiue of the eyait upon the uncertainty of the wnnd. Th? 
period of sailing can be determined before the vessel takes in her 
earge, and the. seamen who conduct her through the deep, caii 
easily calculate upon the current of air which awaits them in dif- 
ferent latijtpd^s, long before they leave their native shores^ 
9ut the advantages are too numerous to be minutely describedf 
and too obvious to be overlooked; they are a[^arent in every 
department of cpi^n^erc^, and are felt in every quarter of tb^ 
globe. 

Both the diurnal and the night breeze contribute to carry off 
that general tendency to putrefaction which prevails during the 
autumnal rains ; and which occasions a dampness, the effects of 
which are very disagreeably and detrimental to the inhabitants. 

We have said in a preceding page, when describing the varied 
seasons of the year, that during the autumnal rains, and imme- 
diately afterwards, we might view in these islands the most sick^ 
ly portion of the ye^. A general tendency to putrefaction prev 
yails vrith rigour, among the living, and the dead. Theun^ 
wholesome damps which float in the atmosphere at this seasoni 
ve without doybt much greater than in the previpus months j and 
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the intermission of the breezes at this time permits them to act 
tvith all their force. On these accounts those fatal diseases which, 
ravage these climates, operate on the inhabitants without con- 
troul, and sometimes in a few hours prepare the body for the 
tomb. The intestines of the afflicted soon grow putrid through 
a combination of causes, and the progress of the disorder quick- 
ly reaches the seat of life. 

The survivors who escape the disorders of this climate, or re- 
cover from them, feel in various forms the bad effects which this 
general tendency to putrefaction' produces. They are effects 
which spread to every portion of their concerns ; and even in- 
animate matter feeFs the pestilential breath of nature. Their dead 
must be buried within a few hours after they expire. ' Meat will 
not keep sweet above twenty-four hours. The fruits decay, 
whether they are gathered ripe, or before their maturity. The 
bread must be made up in biscuits, to prevent its growing moul- 
dy : common wines soon turn sour, and iron grows rusty in the 
space of a day. Seeds cannot be preserved but "With uncommon 
care and attention, until the proper season for sowing them 
returns* 

When the West Indies were first settled, the com that was 
sent to them for the supportof the Europeans, who could not ac- 
custom themselves to the food of the natives, was so soon da- 
maged, that it became necessary to cqnvey it to them un- 
thrashed. This precaution however enhanced the price of it 
so much, that few people were able to purchase it. Flour was 
then substituted for grain, which lowered the price considera- 
bly; but was attended with ihis inconvenience, that it was sooner 
damaged* At length, a merchant conceived that if the flour 
were 'entirely separated from the bran which causes its fermen- 
tation, it would have the double advantage of cheapness, and of 
keeping longer : he therefore caused it to be finely sifted, and 
put into strong casks, having it beaten closely together with an 
iron mallet, till it became so hard a body, that the air could 
scarcely penetrate it. Experience justified this sensible contri-? 
vance, the practice became general, and it has since been con-* 
^iderably improved*^ 

 It has frequently -been observed that ** necessity is the parent of invent 
tion;** and the circumstance which we have just related, tends to confirm the 
truth of this remark. A variety of arts which we shall find among the origi- 
nal natives of these islands, and which we have even among ourselves, may 
without doubt be attributed to the same cause. But though invention may be 
considered to originate in necessity, necessity acts, in order to attain the ob- 
ject of it^ pursuit, through the mediupi of experiment, and moves with slovr 
and uncouth steps through a labyrinth of error, to obtain that supply which 
it requires and pursues. Necessity^ therefore can only be considered as the ac^ 
pve cause which calls exertion into being, and prompts experiment to those 
fictions which so frequently te^ninate in succesQ, Were it possible for Us'tQi 
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As the European nations became better acquainted with the 
climate and produce of these islands, they extended their views 
beyond the simple necessaries of life. The progress of time 
continually added improvements to those arts which were adapt- 
ed to the country, and gave embellishment to original invention. 
The success which waited upon exertion in the simple necessaries 
of life, stimulated to future achievements, and called forth ener- 
gies which lay before concealed. From necessaries they pro- 
ceeded to the conveniences and comforts of their situation, and 
called forth those various luxuries, which these regions produced; 
and to which the cHmate seemed to invite. 

Having now stated th^ advantages and beauties of these de- 
lightful abodes, and giv^n a general description of the country 
at large ; having taken a survey, which is of general application, 
both as to ancient and modern days, and stated the most promi- 
nent disadvantages which act as a counterbalance to the asto- 
nishing magnificence of the scenery, and uncommon fertility of 
these islands, but few things remain to be considered which are 
common to them all. 

Of the general beauties Ind striking singularities which we have 
described, no question can be made. They are facts to which 
every voyager must be able to bear his testimony, and the dis- 
advantages are but too well known to require any proof. In both 
cases the facts are authenticated by the historians to whom we 
have referred in the close of the Introduction, and their histori- 
cal testimonies are confirmed by those who either reside in these 
idands, or pay them occasional visits in different seasons of the 
year. 

What the -feelings of C(dumbus and other early voyagers 
were, it is impossible to describe, and extremely difficult for us 
fiiUy to tonceive. On their first views of the astonishing 
scenery which thes* islands must have presented, the prospect 
must have been both enchanting and sublime. 

Delightful in themselves beyond description, these islands 
must hzwe awakened in the minds of those early adventurers, 
sensations which we cannot represent. After all the relations 
which have been given, in the various journals, in which have 
been noted from time to time the highly gratifying appearances 
of the country to the approaching seaman, they fall considerably 
short of those scenes wluch he realizes, when, after a long and 
frequently perilous voyage, this Eden of the western world first 
beams upon him with its charms. To the modem voyager its 

trace those arts which now embellish Europe, to their infancy, we should be- 
hold them in their cradle, helpless and unpromising, without being able to dis- 
cern those distant issues which now give confidence to our future hopes. But 
tecestiiy excited to action;, and experiment led on persevering application to those 
perfections ip arts, which raise £urope superior to every other portion of the 
globe* 
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'views exceed delineation ; but to Columbus and his associates^ 
though visible to their senses^ they must have almost surpassed 
all belief. 

Our modem voyagers arrive at these islands with minds alrea* 
dy {nrepared by the various accounts which they have received^ 
for something astonishingly ma^cent, and sublimely grand. 
The mind in such a situation is awakened with romantic expec« 
tations } and visionary prospects press upon its sight. The ima* 
ges which crowd the imagination in such cases must ;iearly eni» 
gross every avenue, and leave but little room, even for realities 
which are siurprising, to operate in all their force. . But enlarged 
as his c<Hiceptions are, the adventurer approaches these abodes 
of wonder, with lensations, which nothing but the real pros* 
pect can excite* His imagmary grandeur melts away, and dis« 
appears before that whidi is real, and he gazes with aQ insatiable 
curiosity, and a degree of silent astonishment, on the enchant-r 
ing scenes, which open to his views. A pleasing harmony 
tranquillizes his bosom, and hushes the tumults of the disordered 
passions. A transport of joy diffuses itself through all hit 
powers, and flushes his countenance with an involumary smile. 
He inhales the perfumes which are scattered from aromatie 
shrubs, with exquisite deli^; and, amid such a profusioii 
of blessings, he half forgets his native land. The thou^t* 
fill, mind, in this peculiar situation, sinks beneath the pres^ 
sure of its own emotions, and appears absorbed in awfiil con* 
templation. 

But powerful as these sensations are to the modem voyager^ 
on his first approaches towards these Indian shores, they .canno^ 
stand in competition with those which Columbus must have felt, 
when the land first opened to his view. He had not been preiv 
pared by any antecedent account, and therefore must have been 
agitated with the most anxious solicitude, both for his reputation 
and his fate. Yet circumstanced as his mind was, the project 
must have delighted him with its beauties, and these beauties 
must have increased as he drew near, and opened (their charms 
upon ^very sense. 

Nor were his sensations less exquisite when h^ actually set 
his foot upon the land, either of Hispaniola, Cuba, or St. SaU 
vadore. The abatement of the novelty did not quell the ardour 
of his soul, nor consign him over to that apathy, which £re« 
quently succeeds to disappointed hopes. The sentiments of 
Columbus on this ^casion w^ learii fn>m an extract of a letteir 
written by him from Cuba to Ferdinand. V. king of Spain, soon 
after he had visited that island* ** There is a riyer which dis-^ 
charges itself into the harbour which I have named Porto Santo^ 
of sufficient depth to be navigable. I had the curiosity to SQun4 
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k> and £)und it eight fathom ; yet the water is so limpid^ that 
I can easily discern the sand at the bottom. The banks of this 
liver are embellbhed with lofty palm-trees, whose shades giTe 
a delicious fre^mess to the air; and the birds and the flowers are 
uncommon and beautiful. I was so delighted with the scene, 
that I had almost come to the resolution of staying here the re^ 
mainder of my days; for, believe me, Sire, these countries far 
surpass all the rest of the world in beauty and conveniency ; and 
I have frequently observed to my people, that, with all my en- 
deavours to convey to your majesty an adequate idea of the 
charming objects which continually present themselves to our 
view, the description will fall greatly short of the reality." A 
multiplication of^ words rather than an improved account of this 
country, is to be found in the numerous writers upon the same 
subject; and so sensible have they been of the accuracy of Co- 
lumbus, that most of them have preserved this valuable letter. 

As die productions of the West Indies are various, and as 
they differ specifically from one another, their variety and utili- 
ty will best appear in the description of each particular island. 
There ar^ many natural productions, it must be admitted, 
which are of general application, and therefore might with 
equal propriety be introduced in a Separate view; but such 
pursuits w^ detain us too long on preliminary matters, and pre- 
vent us from entering more immediately upon the great ob- 
jects of this Ustory. 

The different species of animals and vegetables, wUch abound 
in the islands, would occupy too many of our pages, if describ- 
ed widi minute exactoess in this stage of the work; and to make 
selections where all is new, and therefore interesting, would be 
an unpleasant and difficult task. 

Many<^ the land animals, and of the feathered race, which 
once inhabited these delightful abodes, are now no more. The 
desolating hand of man has pursued them with unjustifiable avi- 
dity, and exterminated them from this portion of the globe* 
Their names are preserved by historians, and some particulars 
of their features have been transmitted to us ; but the pages of 
lustory are their only places of residence; they are struck from 
the lists of existence, and are to be found no more. Their 
names and their description will appear hereafter, when we pro- 
ceed to contemplate their peculiarities, and to describe the 
places where they were found. 

Such general observations as we have judged applicable to 
the blands at large, have been already introduced. The ap- 
pearance of the country, its situation and general extent, have 
been given, together with the varied seasons of the tropical 
year. But lest from the manner in which the subjects have 
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been ititrcfduced, and to which we thus refer^ it should h9 
thought that the details are uniform and exact in all their part^^ 
it 19 necessary again to remind the reader, that many deviations! 
are to be found. The ideas which are conveyed, are only to 
be taken in a general point of view ; allowing for those diversi- 
tiesj which must always be included in a country of any great 
extent ; and which more particularly must be applicable to a group 
of islands, engrossing no inconsiderable portion of the globe. 

From the observations which we have made on the various 
forms of iijanimate matter, and the peculiar beauties with which 
these forms strike upon oiu* senses; and from tracing the works of 
the Almighty Father, from inanimate matter through a few 
displays of vegetative life, we shall proceed in the next chap- 
ter to turn our thoughts to man. The various human beings 
that are scattered over the face of our sublunary sphere, present 
to our views a strange diversity of ourrace. The shades which 
in many cases darken the intellectual powers, are not less di- 
versified, than those which distinguish the external features, 
and mark the skin. In the latter case, they pass through all 
the variety of light and shade; and in the former we behold 
the intellectual powers of man descending from exalted com- 
prehension, through comparative knowledge, down to that de- 
graded ignorance which half joins him in appearance to the 
brute creation. 

Instructed by revelation, and guided by a degree of under- 
standing which takes a circuit roUnd human actions 5 and di- 
rected by a judgment which looks backward oh the past, and 
anticipates the future, man rises above his apparent station in 
existence, and we behold him approaching towards angelic na- 
tures. But descending from this height, and pursuing man 
through all the intermediate stages of intellectual debasement 
and deformity ; beholding him acting under the dominion of 
error; in captivity to his passions; impelled by appetite ; direct- 
ed by lawless sallies ^ deluded by his senses; actuated by in- 
stinct; or by those diabolical intruders which have stifled every 
thing that was good in his original nature when first created ; 
we behold him, sinking to the lowest station, and joining him- 
self to the tenants of the forest. 

The situation of man in polished society, is not just at pre- 
sent our subject : but in this, in which it appears most degrad- 
ed, it is less generally known. Its condition is not, however, 
on that account less certain. The facts of which the next two 
chapters will give a melancholy example, are but a specimen of 
the state of millions of our fellow-creatures in the present .day> 
who now implore our assistance and solicit our relief. 
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CHAP. IL 

HATIT£9^ O^ THE LE^WARO ISLANDS* 

Rijiections on theif situatiQn $tid calamities-'^their origin — charac'- 
ter arising from their cmduct towards tJie Bpantards^-^qr»* 
tlvai of Columbus at Hispanlola — count n^ — InJiabltants — ^/«- 
verslonS'-^modes of life — -personal ttnd intellectual endow-^ 
ments — mechanic cn-ts — governments — changes dfecied by the 
introduction of Cuanaboa a Charaibsifn Chi^- — history of Ana^ 
coana — religious rltes-^fun^ral sclemnitleS'-^number of InJiabl^ 
tafits — Inhuman butcherks (f the Spanlards^-^^ecti^ns on the 

1 HAT the various islatids tA the West indits, both L^ew^j^d 
and Windward^ when first visited by the Europeans, Were in* 
habited by man, must be reckoned among thode truths which 
lupersede the necesrity of ail proof, and of which eveh incre- 
dulity will not permit us to doubt. It is natural, therefore, to 
luppose that the reader will expect toffie account to be given 
him of the original inhabitants in these introductory chapters. 
And in compliance with so just air expectation, this and the fol- 
lowing chapter will be devoted to that purpose. 

The abcn-igines have been inviunably divided into two dis-» 
tinct classes of native Indians by Columbus himself, and by the 
earliest writers on this subject ; and in this view they have been 
justly presented to the world* But in what light soever We con- 
sider them, mtich difficulty will attach to an investigation, 
Which attempts to reach their origin, their internal manners and 
modes of life. A great deal of learned discussion niay be found 
in Rochfort and La Bat upon this question. Whither these islanders 
were all originally emigrants from the continents (f North aftd South 
America, or Aether %ue are to ascribe to them a transailanfit 
origin? But the discoveries which have been made by British 
navigators in modem days, seem to have nearly decided the 
point } and they support that opinion, which, from the light of 
their discoveries, in conjunction with a train of circumstantial 
evidence, we have ventured to adopt. 

The proofs drawn from these quarters, have induced us to 
suppose, that the Charaibees, or natives of the Windward 
Islands, migrated originally from some of the Countries of the 
southern continent of Ahierica. The language and savage cus- 
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toms have been found to be similar in many prominent features; 
but particularly in one, which is both detestable and unnatural — 
the custom of devouring hunum flesh. It has, however, been 
asserted with much confidence, that this practice was by no 
means of a general nature. It has been said tliat it resulted 
from the imptilse of momentary passion; and was confined sole- 
ly to the bodies of such enemies, as were either slain in battle> 
or taken prisoners of war. 

It is equally probable from the testimony of concurrent cir- 
cumstances, that the natives of the Leeward Islands which were 
first discovered by Columbus, were a branch of the Apalachian 
Indians ; a nation inhabiting the southern part of the northern 
continent of America. If therefore the natives of the Leeward 
Islands CHPiginally sprang from the Apalachian tribe, they in all 
probability migrated from the Florida shores^ 

These circumstances being premised, the proofs of which will 
appear hereafter, we proceed from a description of the islands, 
to make some observations on the origin and characters of theic 
reactive inhabitant?. We have surveyed the cUimte in the 
varied seasons, and the amazing fertility of this Archipelago ; 
and from vegetation we proceed to man. 

We have already observed, that Columbus, in hi$ first voy- 
age, landed on an island, which, from pious gratitude, he 
named St* Salvadore ; and that from thence he proceeded in his 
expedition, and discovered the extensive island of I^paniola. 
These islands were both inhabited by a people who were in some 
measure civilized, or at least were devoid of that ferocity which 
is the general characteristic of savage n^nners. The islands 
which they respectively inhabited, were no improper index to 
their condition. The natives of the former were comparatively 
poor, and few in number; while those of the latter were vastly 
numerous, and exhibited every sign of opulence and ease- In 
his second voyage Columbus discovered both Cuba and Jamaica, 
but returned to Eiurope a second time, in considerable doubts 
whether Cuba were an island, or some part of an unknown con- 
tinent, which was then for the first time visited by any civilized 
nation.* 



* It may seem somewhat strange that Columbus should rest satisBed merely 
with the discovery of Cuba, without ascertaining whether it were an island 
or continent, especially as he had been appointed by the king of Spam, 
governor of all the territories which he had discovered, or should take posses- 
sion of for the crown of Spain. His mind however seemed to be so intent 
upon the extensive prospects which lay before him, that he proceeded in the 
discovery of new islands, before he made himself fully acquainted with the 
boundanes of those which he had but partially made hi£ own. 
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The natives of these islands, togetlier with ^ose of Porto 
Rico, discovered in their persons and features a striking sirni* 
iarity. They observed the same customs, and spoke the same 
language; they had the^same religious views, lived in nearly the 
same manner, and practised the same superstitions* In their 
conduct they were kind, hospitable, and free; they seemed glad 
to promote the interests of their invaders ; and without any sus- 
picious apprehensions, they rejoiced in their prosperity, and 
sympathized with th^n in their woes. Nor did those features 
of their character arise either from fear or treacherous designs* 
Their friendship for Columbus abd his associates followed them 
in their distresses, and their hospitality administered to their 
relief. Necessity alone obliged them to desert a number which 
it became excessively trotiblesome to supply; but even then they 
withdrew without offering to injure the afflicted Spaniards, 
though they could not have been insensible that it lay in their 
power to exterminate the whole race of their invaders. From 
these concurrent circumstances they have hitherto been consi- 
dered as distinct branches of one common nation, and no just 
reason can be assigned why we should depart from this generally 
received ofMuion* 

Of the Windward Islands pur prospects are however very 



' Tlus isbnd originally obtained the name of Cuba, from its first Indian pos- 
sessors, wlkicb fifixae'it still retains. But though it was discovered by Columbus 
in his second voyage, perhaps seen by him in his first, it seems to have lain in 
a dormant state for many ye^s. It was not tiU 1508, that its extremities were 
fully ascertained; and not till 1511 that any settlement was attempted to.be 
made on it. In the year 150S, one Sebastian, by order of Nicholas Ovando, 
^f infamous memory, ran down its coasts, and taking a circuit round it, ascer* 
tained Its insular situation^ In 1511 Jago Velasqujez went thither with 300 
men, and for the first time, after it had been discovered rather than possessed 
by the Spaniards for no less a period than 1 9 years, planted a small colony on the 
KMitkem coast, near a fine port, wl^ich, probably after his own name, he de- 
nominated Jago. And though but few improvements have beoi made upon it 
from that distant period to the present moment, in a comparative viiew, yet 
the place of the first settlement is still loiown by its primary name ; and the 
original appellationof the island and of its first settlement havebeen alike secured 
from, innovation and change. The wisdom of Velasquez appears still conspi* 
cuous in his judicious selection of a spot on which to plant his infant colony. 
All circumstances considered, the place on which he fixed, may be deemed as 
the most congenial to his design, «€ any in the island; and it presents perhaps 
9iie of the most eligible situations of which the world can boast. 

From these simple facts it evidently appears, that the extensive island of 
Pubaremiained merely in a discovered state during the remnant of the life of 
Columbus, without either being known to be an island, or receiving any set- 
tlement from the continent of Europ«i We have already observed that it was 
not settled until 1511, and Columbus died at ValladoUd in 1506, without ever 
l^npwin^th^e extent of those discoveries which he had made, even if we sup* 
pose that the vast continei^t of An^erica wa3 totally unkno^vn to this extraof* 
dmar^man. 
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iUkteM, Thf^ir idbabitatits -^ere ju^ the r6m$6 6f th6se W4^ 
haye been deseribih?. 1 hey were fierce, wtu-like, and barbar- 
ous; they were restless, and dissatisfied with the portions whiclf 
Providence had alldtted th<»n; and embraced every opportunity 
pf making depredatory incursions into the territories of their 
ihore peacejible and inofiensive neighbours. Their manners and 
customs were totally different from those of the inhabitants of 
ihe Leeward Islands*, and from th6 circumstances of their na^ 
tlve ferocity, they were regarded by them with terror and the 
most dreadful apprehensions. 

The various Indians ^ho inhabited this Archipelago, must 
therefore, like the islands which they inhabited, be divided into 
two classes. In general the inhabitants w^e separated in their 
conduct and customs, just where the islands are divided by the 
denomination of Windward and Leeward ; we must therefore 
consider them in two distinct points of view. The particulars 
%trhich we have been able to obtain of their origin, numbers^ 
laws, customs, and religious conceptions, will appear respectivef 
iy in the history of the trib^ to whidi they belongs though it 
Isnust be acknowledged that in each instahce our information Is 
jslender, and frequently unsatisfactory. But such intelligence a^ 
Ve have been able to collect, shftH be faithfully recorded ii^ 
^ach case, and placed before the reader without any disguise. 

The circumstances smd facts which will be brought before u$, 
respecting those bribes whose manners we shall contempbtef caiir 
not £iil to^ awaken some strc^g s^isations in the contemj^trr^ 
tnindf wjiile it views in retrospection, the manners and custom^ 
of a humer6u& r;»ce of men who are now no more. In thu$ 
$&ir%eying the savage nations which will rise before us, human 
nature will appear with strange diversity. The ApaH^hito arwj 
the Charaibep will stand in contrast with each otner; and af- 
ford us an opportunity of viewing the various passions^ wbicht 
in a state < of nature, agitate the bosoms of mankind. As the 
Leeward Islands were first discovered by Columbus, a survey of 
their iijiabif ants and of their unhappy fate have a prior claim tcj 
pw considers^ion. We shall therefore devote this chapter |b 
their pleasing yet luomnfol history, reserving otir observations 
on thfe Charaibean char^ter for our next research. 

The fate of these unfortunate natives of the Leeward Island^ 
furnishes perhaps one of the mpst tragical events thit hifilorfif 
has recorded. It discovers to the contemplative mind, such ia- 
stances of imexampied horror and wanton cruelty as it mus^ 
^budder to behold^ it will dfvek^ such scenes aa fiction has 
hardly exceeded, in those imaginary sufferings which hate been 
Invented to fill the bosom with compassion, and to extort thg 
pyoluiatary sieh. 
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'(lK)Ug}i capable of generous actions towards strangers in dis- 
tress, though' exercising the rights of hospitality vrith all the ar^ 
dour of disinterested friendship towards their invaders; thef 
haye been the unhappy victims of perfidy, and the whole race 
has l<mg since been extinct. They were robbed of their native 
lands by strangers ; they were plundered of their property} and 
^heir complaints, under such acts of injustice, only exposed 
them to the insults of their inhuman pillagers; and were made 
the pretext for new scenes of depredation. Their persons, ai 
well as lands, were seized; and they were domned either to ex^ 
pire under those burdens which the merciless Spaniards inw 
|)osed, or to find a release from their calamities through in- 
istant death, though attended with circunuitances of barbarity 
irhich scarcely any thing short of the infernal demons could 
be able to inflict. A contemplation of such scenes, though it 
pnay fill the mind with painful sensations, will furnish th^ 
friend of the gospel of Jesus Christ with new evidences of a 
luture state ; and enable hfan to look forward with animated 
hopes to that period of restitution, in which the inscrutable waysi 
of Heaven shall be unfolded, and in which God shall justify his 
conduct towards mankind. 

In contemplating the fate of this unhappy people, we can only' 
heboid a race of men who once had an existence here bek>w, but 
who are now cut oflT from the face of the earth* With their per-^ 
sons, without all doubt, have fallen many excellencies of charac-* 
ter, which are wrapped in as much darkness, as noW involves th<? 
internal parts of the fatal mines of Hispaniola, which once bore 
witness to the anguish of their souls, and returned in moumfut 
echoes their expiring groans. The crimes of Ovando, like the^ 
jcrknes of Cortez, will steal frc«n the bosom of the most insensi- 
ble the sigh of sympathy and the frown of indignation; and if 
is difScult to recount the villanies of either, while we suppressr 
the indignant wish. *• But vengeance belongeth unto the Lord^ 
and he will repay." The period is not remote when both Coitet 
and Ovando shall meet the millions whom they have murdered^ 
and receive that reward which shall be distributed by th« 
justice of God. The Hood of the inofiensive sufferers ha$ 
long been crying for vengeance; and it cannot be reconciled 
with the Divine justice, that this blood should cry in vain. The! 
miseries of these unhappy Indians ensure a state of retribution 
both for themselves and their oppressors, though in ways an4 
periods that we have no right to determine. But of this truth 
Vre may rest ourselves assured, that justice will not be forgotten, 
though it may be delayed. And certain we are, that it must be 
administered either in this world or in another; and what we 
pis$ in time, we must necessarily find in eternity. 
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The unhappy sufferers of Mexico aod Hispaniola have long 
ceased to pour their groans into the ears of Europe. They are 
at present only known in the pages of history. And the unparal- 
leled barbarities which they were doomed to suffer, will tend 
to conceal the perpetrators -of their ruin, and to draw over the 
murdered Indians the shades of oblivion in future generatioas, 
because their calamities will .surpass belieE The author who 
records their miseries, will be sdmost deemed an incredible 
writer ; and while his narration will be perused with astonish- 
ment, it will perhaps be associated with the marvellous, and 
consigned to the shelves of romance. 

or the origin of the inhabitants of the Leeward Islands but 
little can now be said with certainty. Their early extermina- 
tion by th^ Spanish invaders has left but £ew traces of their an- 
cient manners, through the conformity of which to those of 
other nations an analogy might be traced ; aaod under such cir- 
cumstances the origin o£ such a people must necessarily be in- 
volved in darkness. A nation living in a state of nature, without 
any written records, must generally be the recorders of their 
own histories through traditionary reports; and in their exter- 
mination we must naturally expect to find that their persons 
and their registers will meet with one common grave. 

The early Spanish historians have, however, borne an ho- 
nourable testimony in their favour. They have represented 
them as men inoSensive to others, with minds apparently ele- 
vated above the circumstances of their condition, and capable 
of the most lively sensibilities. Their own reports appear in 
vindication of the unfortunate victims, and stand as evidences 
against the cruelties of their national invaders. Hospitable, ge- 
nerous, and unsuspicious, they seem to have been exactly t^ re- 
verse of their Charaibeanneighbours. They engaged ip no ws^aref 
committed no depredation, and invaded no man's right. Sati&- 
^ed with the productions which natiju-e spontaneously yieli^d in 
this prolific region, they enjoyed her bounties without solici- 
tude, and they extended their thoi^hts in no romantic specula- 
tions beyond the confines of their wants and supplies. They 
exercised their simple pow^s of cultivation only to procure some 
auxiliary conveniences, without involving themselves in the issues 
of thqir harvests, or reckoning the prodjacts of agriculture among 
the staple commodities of life. Their wants and passions, which 
they had the means of gratifying, se^eipeij to form the boun- 
daries of their wishes, and they expected nothing more. They 
solicited no aggrandizement frwn any commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations ; and though uninstructed in the schools of 
jLuropean philosophy, they had learned to place their views of 
greatness where disappointjnen|: <;puld npt mock theif hopes, 
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Sticb were t&ese simple natives^ when first discoferefd and 
?i^ed by the Europeans. 

Of their origin much has been said, but nothing has been- 
decided. Various writers have introduced different opinions;, 
the most absurd fA which is not easy to refute, and the most 
probaUe of which we must hesitate t& adopt. But among the 
Tarious historians, by whom they have been introduced to the 
BOtice of mankind, not one that I recollect, has presumed to* 
^ve them any particular name. They are indifferently intro- 
(krced as the aborigines of the Leeward Islands, or designated 
by that particular island on which they were found. Such at 
^ least are the appellations bestowed on this^ people by Brown^ 
Sleane, the Abbe Raynal, and Edwautls. 

By i^e Charsdbees w}k> inhabited ^e Windward Islands, they 
were considered as a nation of the Arrowauks, descended ori- 
ginally from a people of that name, who inhabited seine of tne 
northern regions of South America, with whom the Charai* 
bees were almost continually at war. In this opinion some of 
the above writers have concurred. How the Charaibees should 
be able to .develop the origin of this people, when they were 
unable to give a satisfactory account of their ovm, is a point, it 
must be acknowledged, which will be attended with some diffi- 
€uky tO' sohre. The Arrowauks, from whom, the CharaibeeS' 
supposed this people tohave descended, were, without all doubt^ 
considered- by them as their most inveterate enemies ; and con-* 
secjuently ta commit depredations on them, was rather a merit 
than a crime. It was on this account that they made frequent 
incursions inta theur territories^ and found in that appellatioub 
which rapacity rather than justice had taught them to bestow^ 
a kind of sanctuary for their robberies. To be an Arrowauk 
was to be an enemy of the Gharaibees ; and to be their enemy 
rendered war justifiable, wherever hope could promise conquest.. 
The ease, and apparent opulence, which marked the conditioit 
rf the inhabitants of the Leeward Islands, could not fail to 
ronse their warlike spirits; and their indolent tranquillity, whicK^ 
the Charaibees could not avoid perceiving, must have pointed 
them out as an easy prey. "Nothing, therefore, could remain in 
such a case to- the Charaibees, but to obtain some specious pre- 
tence to justify their intended attack ; and nodiing could answer 
this purpose so compl<etely as to denominate them Arrowauks.* 
Neither the justice nor the injustice of the appellation formed- 
any part of their considerations — that they were placed within: 
the reach of conquest, and that this conquest would insure to^ 
them the spoils of war, bounded the utmost of their aims; and^ 
this was all they wanted to understand. 

I£ the natives, of the Leeward Islands were a colony of the 
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Arrowaulzs of South America^ with whom both the eontin^titaf 
and insular Charaibees were engaged in almost incessant war$f 
these inhabitants must have lost their ferocious and warlike 
s^it» Their customs and manners must have- undergone a 
consideraUe alteration. A change of manners may sometimes 
be effected by a change of climate ; and men by mixing vrith 
other nations may imbibe their sentiments and modes of con-* 
duct, and in process of time incorporate them with their own. 
But neither of these remarks can apply to the islanders of whom 
we speak. Their insular situation could no more aifect their 
manners, or softai the martial vigour of th^ir spirits, than the 
same cause could affect, under exactly the same circumstances^ 
the condition of the Charaibees. These were robust and athle** 
tic> while those Fere e0eminate, though remarks^bly active^ 
hxt incapable of bearing the fatigues of war. Neither could 
this change arise from their intercourse with foreign nations. 
The only people with whom they seemed to be acquamted, were 
the Charaibees^ and from these they could have imbibed Uttle 
or nothings but what would present us with an inverted charac- 
ter. These are reasons which induce us to dissent from the 
oridn assigned them by the Charaibees* 

Neither have we any satisfactory probabilities, which will in^ 
duce us to believe that they were originally natives of any part 
of the southern continent* If the Charaibees w^ere in posses*- 
son of their islands first, and this was known to the others^ 
tipon what principle could the latter calculate upon the extent 
of the possessions of the former? They could have had no 
knowledge of any islands farther to the north; and if they had, 
k is natural to suppose that they would conclude, that a$ the 
Charaibees Inhabited those islands which lay totrards the 
southern continent, they also were in possession of those which 
lay still farther north* And if we suf^ose that the Charaibees 
were not in possession of their insular dominions, at the time 
when the inhabitants of the Leeward Islands emigrated froBi 
the southern continent, no satis&ctory reason, I think, can be as« 
»gned, why they did not fix themselves in the Windward 
Islands^ now denominated Charaibe^n. And even if we finally 
suppose that the Charaibees were in possession of the Wind- . 
ward Islands at the time of emigration, and that this was then 
unknown to the Leeward tribe, it is hard to conceive why they 
should persevere in coasting down island after island, when they 
must invariably have found them inhabited by the Charaibees. 
It is difficult to imagine what could possibly induce them to con- 
tinue in an open sea, in pursuit of unknown lands, wliile they 
were discovering islands inhabited by cannibals, the limitation ot 
whose power was the only restriction upon their fancied rights* 



ind to this we must add, that the people to whom we ascribe 
!sach an astcmishing enterprise, must have traversed these sea» 
in their native canoes, though they were in themselves nei-> 
tfayer sufficiently bold nor daring to accomplish an expedition 
which was attended with so saany hazards. 

Nor will these difficulties be much removed, if we suppose 
that these islanders embarked from the projecting lands of Ju* 
catan, or Yuoataiu The proximity of this promontory to the 
Havannah, might indeed give some sanction to the supposition > 
but evea then it must be recollected that they would have pron 
secuted ai^ entire windward passage to reach any of the Lee<^ 
vrard Islands, from Yucatan, or indeed from any of these, 
western shores. 

fnun this isthmvs ef Yucatan, we must r^nove to the north- 
em comtinient. No portion of land presents itself to our view^ 
as we sail around the gulf of Mexico; nor can we find any^ 
opot more probable than chose we have already passed, till we 
anive at the Florida coasts* From the contiguity of these coasts 
to the Bahama idandsj and from these to the four larger ones^ 
9 chain of comnvmncation is evidently preserved. The winds 
wfakh blow betweci^ t^ tropicst ocmspire to favour such a com^ 
wada^tkf and to iiadpress our minds widi a full conviction o^ thai 
^ntiment, that the natives of the Leeward Idands -were a co-< 
bny of the Ap^ch^^u Indians, who inhabit these southern, 
regions of the northern ccmtipent, and that they embarked for 
^Imbt insular haUtaidoBs fro^ the fivourable projections of the 
Horida $hore$» 

The nearness of the islands to this part of the contxneni:; th(^ 
jEivottvable courses of the winds; ^he projection of the shores |^ 
and above all, the inhabitants being found in such abundance 
on these ish^dsi while the Windward w^e inhabited by the 
Charaihees, are stiong circumstances to prove their northern anp% 
cestry* And perhaps these circum^antial probabilities contaia 
^Uie evidence that we have any reason to exp^, on a point» 
in which neither oral nor written testimony can hecoizae our 
guide. The mai»ners and customs of this people being so disf« 
itjnct from those of the Charaibees, justify us in assigning to 
them a distinct origin; aiid no portion of either continent can 
afiiurd such: a combination of probable circumstances, as that 
^t which has been pointed out. 

But though the^ particulars may seemstFong and convincing^ 
it must not be forgotten that they are but branches of probabler 
mdence* They are sufficient to produce conviction, where na 
counterbalance can oppose th^ir ii^uence. Nor miist it be for-* 
gotten ^t the adoption of this sentiment is far from being uni- 
versal. There ar^ xpany whQ assign to them » different origin> 

VOL. I. M 
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and give s6me stf ong reasons in support of the opinions which 
they adopt. But the proofs which they adduce^ are of the same 
nature, rendered somewhat probable by a bold or striking fea- 
ture which flashes conviction for the moment; but not being 
supported by collateral evidence, soon dies away, and leaves us 
in possession of a solitary circumstance for which wc are unable 
to give any satisfactory account. 

Among the different opinions which have been adopted on 
this difficult point, three places have been assigned as the source 
of their emigration; and these are, some part of the southern 
continent near the mouth of the Oronoco, the projecting lands 
of Yucatan, and the shores of Florida which we have already 
noticed. 

In support of the first of these opinions, it is asserted on the 
historical testimony of Bartholomew Las Casas, that most of 
the natives of Trinidad, the most southern of aH the Charaibee 
Islands, were of the same nation with those of the distant Lee* 
ward Islands: that their manners, customs, and language, ex- 
actly corresponded with them, and bore no resemblance to theur 
surrounding neighbours, the Charaibees. But admitting this 
fact> it must be considered as a most Ustonishii^ circum- 
stance. It rises like a solitary rock in the midst or an encir- 
cling ocean, unmarked in the chart of history, and leaves us 
surrounded by difficulties which we cannot penetrate. It is en- 
cumbered with perplexities, and exposed to obstacles whith are 
msnrmountable, even admitting we adopt the sentiment for 
which Las Casas from this circumstance contends. It is a sen-* 
fimeht which IS deserted by the whole stream of probable inci- 
dents, and which, though imperious in itself abstractedly con- 
sidered, we must do violence to our judgments to adopt. ' 

In support of the second of these opinions it is asserted on 
the testimony of Juan de Grijalva, who was sent out from Cuba 
in 1518 to explore the coasts on the continental shores, that 
on the coast of Jncatan or Yucatan he fell in with a nation who 
spoke the satn^ language with the inhabitants of Cuba. This 
has given rise 'to the second of these opinions, and conclusions 
have been drawn from this circumstance, that the Leeward 
Islands were peopled from these shores. But this circumstance, 
though extraordinary in itself, is not equally fraught with won- 
der with the former. It operates indeed against the improbabi* 
Kties which we have started respecting the other supposition ; 
but to admit it, we must imaging that these natives prosecuted a 
Windward passage to reach those leeward Islands in which 
they were discovered by Columbus. 

But even admitting the fact, the difficulty is f» fit)m being 
floivjed, iiamely,' whether these islanders were ori^aHy natives 
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of North or South America. Indeed, if we allow Yucatan to 
bavebeen inhabited by people of the same nation in 1518, when 
visited by Grijalva, it will not from thence follow that the 
islanders emigrated from that isthmus. The islands were 
in all probability peopled for ages befcnre they were seen by Co- 
lumbus; and the continental tribes might have moved, during 
that interval, to Yucatan from the Florida coasts; so that even 
this circumstance rather operates in favour of their northern 
ancestry. 

The northern point of Yucatan lies nearly 11^ above the 
isthmus of Darien, and is considerably nearer to the capes of 
Florida than to the land which joins the river Oronoco. We 
may therefore conclude with greater probability, that the Apa- 
lachians of Yucatan, if such they were, rather moved from 
Florida, than from the southern regions, to this portion of 
the continent in which they were discovered by Grijalva in 
1518. 

Having thus made some remarks on those different opinions 
which have evidently arisen from the discordant evidence which 
accompaifles the origin of this nation, it is time to withdraw to 
examine the people themselves, into whose origin it is in vain 
further to inquire. We have stated our own opinion on this 
difBcult article, and have presumed that the natives of the Lee- 
ward Islands .were a colony of the Apalachian Indians, origi- 
nally natives of North America; and that they entered the Ba- 
hama and other Leeward Islands from the contiguous head-lands 
of the Florida shores. But on these points our sentiments are 
fur from being decisive. The reader must tread in the same 
steps, if he wishes to prosecute these inquiries ; though he 
may be guided to a. different decision on the origin of a pe<^le 
long since swept from the earth, and lodged in tfie embraces of 
eternity. 

We have already observed in the preceding chapter, that it 
was in the month of October 14f92, that the new world was 
first discovered; and that Columbus landed on ohe of the Ba- 
hama Isbnds at no great distance from the continent; which 
from a principle of gratitude to God for the many dangers which 
he had escaped, he denominated Su Ssdvadore. He then pro- 
ceeded with the customary formalities; to take possession of this 
island for the crown of Spam. The Spaniards, says the AbbS 
Raynal, at that time did not imagine <^ thoT tfaero could be any 
injustice in seizing upon a Country which was- not inhabited by 
Christians." « 

The natives, on beholding the ships approach their shores, 
and discovering on board ot them a race of men so different 
from themselves, and fr^m all they <had l^n hitherto accus- 
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tomed to behold, vnsre greatly terrified, and furecipitately fled In 
the utmost consternation. The Spaniards pursued tl»cm, but 
without hostility; some of whom they overtook and caught ; and 
treating them with great civility, they dismissed them, loaded 
with presents* An incident so unexpected, could not fail to 
excite the astonishment of the natives. Their previous appre* 
hensions began gradually to abate, and consternation gave pdace 
to wonder and inquisidve curiosity. 

A circumstance in this unexpected event, which gained so con-* 
^dcrably updn tibe natives, and tended to raise die Spaniards in 
their estimation, was, that the person they first caught was a wo* 
man, who, though almost naked, was treated by theur mva* 
ders with the utmost decency and honour. She was detained 
by them for a short season, and then dispatched to her country-* 
men with the presents she had received, that while exhibi^g 
them for their inq)ection, she might relate the particulars of 
such an astonishing adventure. The natives, conscious that this 
woman had been in the power .of their new visitants, and had. 
been treated with delicacy instead of that brutality idiich th^y 
had been accustomed to receive firom the ferocious Charaibeesji 
formed an exalted notion of the strangers; and immediately 
dismissed their feais» The whc^ nation became interested in* 
this event, and the conduct of the Spaniards gaii:^ the conv» 
plete ascendency over the natives; and wkhoat further cere-^ 
niony they became their friends. 

The inhabitants having satisfied themselves that they had 
nothing to fear, soon appeared upon the shores in considerable 
numbers, but without arms, and without any warHke appear-^ 
ance. Several of the most intrepid, at the sidicitations of the 
strangers, went on board. They gazed with admiration. THey 
were lost in astonishment. They viewed every thing with an 
insatiable curiosity. It was a vrorld of wonders. They were 
absorbed in contemplation^ or buried in the torpor of am^e-^ 
ment. 

Nor were these natives idle spectators of the wonders with 
which they were encircled. They were ready on all occaskms 
to assist the Spaniards, and even to anticipate their widies be* 
fore their invaders solicited their aid. Men, women, and chil* 
dren were employed in procuring them provisions, and in mz* 
nifesting the most ^.genuine hospitality. They filled the ham- 
mocks of the Spanhni& with the finest cotton; while the more 
athletic among them» assisted their new visitants' in getting on 
shore, even taking them on their shoulders, and carrying them 
safely to land. 

-. Intelligence of this extraordinary adventure soon reached the 
natives of the neiglxbouring islands; and they flocked £rolii 



(veiy quaiterto bdiold a ship, and a race of men 90 tbtalljr dijF* 
ferent from every thing ot a similar nature, which they had 
been accustomed to liehdd. The boats wUch were dispatched 
bf Cc^mbus to make further discoireries, were pursued by 
multitudes, but without any hostile appearance or design. The 
sailors who. were in them, met every where with the same civil 
treatment ; the islanders seemed actuated by a spirit of emub* 
tion, and strove by unremitting assiduity to outvie each other 
in the services wUdi they voluntarily ofiered to the strangers 
who hadvttited th^ shores. 

Men who are uninfluenced by cruelty, are naturally devQi4 
of all suspicion. They estimate the conduct of others by the 
feelings of their own hearts ; and too firequently become the dupes 
of imposition, and fiadl victims to the artifices of those monsters 
in hiKnan forms, who disturb the worlds and disgrace mankind* 
This certainly was the case with the natives of the Leeward 
Islands, lliey are represented by the Spaniards as^ destitute of 
malice, and as discovering but little propensity to revenge. That 
they were benevolent, and humane, their conduct towards Co« 
lumbus and his associates will fuUy evince. A single act of 
kmdness obtained their confidence, and lillled asleep their sqs« 
pidonSy while the insidious Spaniards, taking advantage of their 
credulity, extorted from them all their secrets, and dien con* 
signed theni to their fete. 

But these reniarks must not be understood either as apply* 
ing to Columbus, or implicating his designs. His intentions 
were, without all doubt, <a the most laudable nature; he unU 
fbrmly inveighed against the ferocity of the Spaniards, and b^ 
came at last a victim of that power which exterminated the in-^ 
habitants of these delightful isles. These remark^ are rather 
applicable to the general character of the Spaniards, arising 
from their conduct towards the islanders, when frantic bigotry 
and insatiaUe avsuice appeared to rival each other in discover-^ 
ing the deformity of the human mind; while they conspired 
together for the destruction of those natives whose miseries 
must stain the annals of Spain with bk)od. 

In noticing the inhabitants of the Bahama Islands, Columbus 
and his companions observed, that they wore some ornaments 
%hich were made of gold. This excited the admiration of the 
Spaniards in their turn, as their appearance had previously ex« 
cited that of the natives. This was no sooner perceived by the 
islanders, than, with a frankness and generosity rarely observ- 
able in savage life, they presented their ornaments made of this 
precious metal, without stipulating for either gratuity or reward* 
And finding the Spaniards highly pleased with the presents they 
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liad i^ared, diey teh themselves amply tt^omfmsed in tbe 
gratification which they had conferred. * . . 

Columbus and his associates having surveyed the group of 
islands with which they were surrounded^ proceeded to press 
their discoveries^ and to pursue them to greater advantages than 
any they bad yet received) or than the Bahama Islands were 
likely to bestow. The gold whkh they had obtained from the 
natives^ inspired them with fresh ardour; they were confident 
that the precious metal could Jiot have been imported from any 
considerable distance; and gold as well as territory now became 
an object of their purniit* 

Columbus having beei^ informed by his Indian acquaintances 
from whom he £id procured the presents o£ gold> that this 
metal was not the produce, of their islands^ learned from theii? 
intimations, that in a neighbouring island, which was very large» 
and which they called Hayti* or Ayti, it might be found in 
iHime degree of abundance. He therefore immediately directed 
lus attention towards that island, to which he was conducted by 
some of the natives ; who, without any distrust, exposed their 
country to the ravages of these invaders, unhappily considering 
them rather as divinities than men. 

. On their arrival at this island, they found it thickly peopled 
by 2^ race of savages, if such they may be called, whose man- 
ners and customs, as well as language, bore a strict resemblance 
tathe rep<M*ts which had been given them at the Bahamas, frpm 
the people who acted as guides, and now conducted th^n tM^ 
ther. . They were received by them, in much the same nsan- 
ner as they had been received at St. Salvadore, with boister- 
ous hospitality, without the alloy of suspicion, or the timidity 
frf* fear. 

The island on which they had now landed, was found on in* 
spection to be of considerable magnitude, inhabited by a race 
fi men whose numbers baffled all speedy calculation, but who 
spent their time in a species of indolent tranquillity. From the 
Bahamas, C(dumbus approached it on its northern side, from 
whence its elevated lands were conspicuous at a considerable disr 
tance, and formed a most magnificent scene. 



* Havti or Ayti was the original Indian name of that island, when it was 
first visited by Colnmbus. It was named by the Spaniards Hispaniola. After 
a considerable time the name of Hispaniola was in its turn supplanted, and 
that of St* Domingo or San Domingo adopted in its stead. This name it sdU 
retains in most of our European maps and records, but it is not improbable 
th«^ this appellation will also disappear. In the late struggles between the 
French- and its black inhabitants, in which the latter Have been victorioiis, 
this island hat again changed it» masters ; and its swarthy defenders have 
revived its long lost Indian name; and it is once more denominated by 
themHaytL 



!!%& Island of Hayti or St. Domhigo b ^hbvut six hnndred 
miles in length} and about one hundred and eighty in breaddu 
But in soine p^ces its breadth is consideraUy more. It is di* 
vided nearly in its centre by a vast chain of mountains which 
run from east to west, in most parts q£ considerably height, and 
in some perfectly inaccessible. ' 

It was portioned into no less than five distinct kingdoms, all 
of which were very populous. The views of the inhabitants 
Were directed to the same olsjects, and they lived in the most 
perfect amity with one another; Their kings, who were called 
caciques, possessed the most absolute authority,' and from 
the decisions of their judgments there was no appeaL But 
though they were despotic, they were mudi beloved by their 
subjects; and the obedience which they received, seemed ta 
Brise more from a sense of duty, than icom. a dread of* punish- 
ment. 

Besides the caciques above mentioned, they had among them 
some inferior dignified ranks. The inhabitants were divided: 
into two classes, one of which laid claim to a species of aggran- 
iiizement, which seemed but indi&rently exfbined. They 
were a kind of privileged ordier; a sort of savage nobility; po8« 
sessed of an indefinite prerogative, badly defined by themselves 
and by the Europeans, and perhaps worse understood. It waSt 
however, an honorary distinction. In addition to these, they 
had sorcerers and magicians, who could, almost at any time, 
fill them with superstitious fears, or inspire them with fallacious 
hopes. Happy would it have been for them, had they culti«* 
vated with more attention the principles of common prudence; 
that they might have defended their country from the visits of a 
bation which was shortly to deluge its plains with their blood. 
Unhappily for them their country abounded with gold ; andnot«« 
withstanding their numbers, they were placed within the reach 
of conquest. These formed abundant evidences of their gi^iltt 
and sufficient reasons to justify the Spaniards in exposing them 
to tortures, and finally exterminating them from the face of the 
earth. 

But whatever orders of distinction they might have had among 
them, they had but few badges by which it could be knowiu 
The men and unmarried women went almost naked. • The 
married women had a garment made of cotton, somewhat in 
the form of a petticoat, which reached however no farther than 
Aeir knees. This constituted their only clothing. In their 
complexions th^y were much fairer than those of the Bahama 
Islands; but they painted their bodies as fancy or convenience 
induced them, and by this means obscured their native features^ 
which, but for the artificial distortions which they used, were 



well tumedt and not imhaiKbom^. As their tpants vrete fewi and 
" these were chiefly supplied hy the bounties of Providence, they 
cast no thoughts into futiirity aJtxMit the welfare of thekr oft> 
spring* Th^ time was spa:it in sl^p, or in dancing and othj»r 
diversions; and they seemed to consider pleasure a$ the chief 
end of their beii^. They lived in the indulgence of those pa;9^ 
sions which predominaited in th^ hearts*, and w^«e in, short 
slaves to sensuality. 

In their persons they were tall but not robust. Les» siusculair 
than the general mass of Indian tribef ^ they wei;e more mdia- 
ed to that mode of indolent profligacy^ which appeared to be 
the prevailing characteristic of their lives. The.l^xmous e^r- 
cises required more muscular energies tha^ ^y were capable 
of exerting; hence the burdens which wou}d not have been in- 
CbleraUe to less effeminate frames,, became inmupportable to 
them ; they sunk beneath a pressure which they were not ablQ 
to sustain, and for die support of which their appearances de- 
moBstrated that they were not formed. 

Bot notwithstanding this aversion to labour, they were re- 
^markably nimble and active, capable (^ extraordiitary exertions 
in their public diversions; and in many cases they discovered an 
alertness and agility which seemed astonishing, and c^ven a{)|>a- 
' rei^y incompatiUe with- their general character. The pliancy 
of their limbs, and the ease and gracefulness of their motioiisi 
on these occasions, were amazing ahnost beyond exsunple, and 
they assmned attitudes which it would be nearly as difficult to 
(describe, as it would to imitate. In puUic dances they were 
ahnost ccmstantly exercising; in these they deUghtedj and in 
these they excelled. 

When the sultry heats had abated^ and the blaze of the solar 
beams had given place to the soft tran<|uillity of a West Inclian 
nighty it was their custom to associate together on particular og* 
casicmsma public dance in almost incredible, numbers, and 
^pend the night in this favourite amusement. At these public 
times it was not miusnal for fifty thousand men and women 
to assemble together, and continue their dance ftx>m the com7 
nencement of the evening shades till the succeeding dawn. 
And though they had no particular music, they seemed actuated 
by xnie.general impulse^ and moved with such instinctive same- 
ness as nothing but the fact itself <^ould induce us to believct 
Their hands, their feet, their bodies, were all impelled with 
one common gesture; and their time .was measured by the re^ 
sponses which these motions gave to one another. 

^rhey had also among them another mode of diversion which 
required an equal, if not a superior display of dexterity, than 
the solemn dance which we have just described* , Th^ occasiQAir 
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«]Iy met, and divided themselves into two parties^ standing at 
DO inconsiderable distance from each other. In this position ait 
elastic ball was continually kept in motion between the parties^ 
and was impelled and arrested in its career» as the circum- 
stances of their gambols required and eave direction. But nei-* 
ther the hand, nor any instrument which it grasped, was made 
use of on this occasion. The foot, the elbow, or tlie head wad 
alone to be the instrument of dexterity, and the repulses and 
actions which they would alternately communicate to their ball 
through such exertions and nimbleness, could not fail to fill thd 
spectator with astonishment. 

These circumstances are sufficient to prove, that they were 
not destitute of energy, though they were averse to labour. 
They,demonstrate that they possessed capacities which were ca- 
pable of considerable improvement; nor can any one just rea- 
son be assigned why that man who excels in dancing, or in 
protruding and repeUing the ball, with more than European 
dexterity, should not be able to accomplish the less laborious 
works of the artist or mechanic. 

In colour the inhabitants of Hispaniola approached nearly to 
a light brown^, and appeared more like people who had acquired 
that complexion from the joint influence of the sun and atmos- 
phere, than from any native shade, which we constantly find 
in those features which are matured by the torrid zone. ITie 
same complexion which distinguished the men, was alike ob- 
servable in the female sex. Their features, it is true^ were 
softened into tenderness, and they seemed totally deprived of 
that masculine austerity, which uniformly marks the rougher 
sex} but the national feature was visible in their countenances, 
and their native brown pervaded every rank and sex. The hair 
constituted the principal decoration oi the virgins; they always 
permitted it to grow remarkably long ; and on the embellish- 
ment of it they bestowed peculiar care. The fashions which 
prevailed among them, were not uniform and invariable. 
Sometimes their hair was tied in the most simple maimer ima<^ 
einable, with a fillet which confined its extremities to their 
foreheads, while at other times it was sufi^red to wander in 
graceful negligence over their shoulders. 

Though their limbs and features were elegantly proportioned 
by the all-forming hand of God, the influence of custom had esta- 
blished in their minds a perverted taste. From what source they 
drew their conceptions of ex^isite symmetry, it is hard to say; 
but certain it is in point of fact, that they invariably attempted to 
improve upon the copy which they derived from nature. The 
configuratioii of the head was doomed, in early infancy, to uil- 
dergo an operation which must have been as painful in it;^ appU- 
voL. I. N 
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catioiij as It was disgusting in its efifects- They contrtved by the 
violence of ei^tternal pressure, to depress all the forepart'of the 
head> sinking it and all the forehead, from the opening of the 
skull to the eye-brows, remarkably flat; while they elevated the 
crown and sdl the hinder part of the skaHl to a disagreeable 
height ; and by these means, in no inconsiderable degree, coun-r 
teracted the form which nature had so Kberally bestowed. Hence 
the masculine nose in particular appeared to be considerably 
flattened, the face looked very wide^, and all the features of 
their faces discovered- evident marks of distortion and violence* 
But the native Softness of their manners shone through these 
ebstniction»} ind though on a distant survey they discovered 
a roughness of feature, which gave them a forlxdding aspect, 
the embellishments of nature upon a nearer inspection had a 
visible ascendency, and evidently beamed through the distCM*-* 
tions of art. The avenues of sensibility were not completely 
shut. There was a certain something which beamed through 
their count^ances, and a degree of openness which disdained 
concealment; they were capable of sympathizing in the dis^^ 
tresses of theif fellow-creatures, and of melting inta tenderness 
in the presence of disasters, or a scene of woe* On this point 
Peter Martyr observes, — " It was-an honest face, coarse but not 
gloomy, for it wa9 enlivened by confidence, and sdftened by 
compassion.'* 

In their habits of lif^ they were remarkably temperate. Sbell«» 
fish, maize, roots^ fruits, and vegetables, constituted their con-* 
tinual fare; and to this vegetable diet, thek aversion to labour 
and deficiency in bodily strength have been uniformly attribut^. 
In their intellectual endowments they hate been variously re-» 
presented. They have occasionally been exalted too high, and 
not unfrequently depressed below their leveK People who live 
without holding any intercourse with the rest of mankind, have 
but few opportumties of acquiring new ideas. The combination 
which arises from the simples of uniformity, can furnish but little 
variety; and in such a situation but litde addition can be ma,de to 
the original stock of complex ideas. Detached from the rest 
of the world, and feeling no'inconveniences from that solitary 
condition, their inventions are the effects of accident rather 
than- desim. The improvements which they make, are gene- 
rally acquired without the trouble of experiment, smd retained 
with dormant inactivity till they become forgotten for want of 
application. The advantages which men derive from discove- 
ries, through the progress of time, and the efibrts of experi- 
ment in commercial nations, can produce no refinement in soli- 
tary abodes. The inhabitants or such a region embark in buK 
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few adnrentiires, imd tlierefere hssve but few opportanities of 
acqdring knowledge. 

To fona a proper estimate of men we must not lose sight of 
their real condkion. Without taking this into the account, our 
calculatiims will be unfounded, and our conclusions must be 
«rrong. To estimate the natives of Hispaniola by the standsurd 
of Europe, will never lead «s to appreciate with justice their in- 
tellectual powers. Yet on this ground those writers must have 
stood, who have pronounced so majestically upon their inferio- 
rity of genius and xnentat endowments* It is attended with but 
litde difficulty to assert with confidence in favour of points 
which are not susceptible of prp(^. And it is equally easy to 
inveigh in a strain of declamation against the talents of any 
given people, when we place them on an improper ground. 
• The mind of man is so constituted, that it acquires strength 
by exercise, and derives vigour from those habits which are 
nursed by tjme. The eratification of appetites either artificial 
or real, and the real or miaginary inconveniences against which 
we wish to guard ourselves, are two m^ives which form a circle 
round our powers of invention. These opesrate upon the mind 
till it is stimulated to actions, to which it had been ah entire 
stranger ; aod occasionally conduct it to such discoveries of arts 
and the improvements of them, as now embellish Europe, an4 
enrich the world. The appetites which wait for gratification, 
must however in such a case be presumed to exist; and the in- 
convetiiences against which we attempt to guard, must be sen- 
sibly folt. Without this the powers of invention could have no 
stimulus to action in either case; invention under such circum- 
stances must be almost an efiect without a cause. 

The artificial wants of the inhabitants of Europe are called 
into existence by their intercourse with distant nation^, and their 
appetites increase in proportion to the means of gratification. 
But to the natives of Hispaniola, these observations will not 
apply, liiey held no intercourse with any people, whose niodes 
of Me could c^ new desires into existence; and consequently 
as the desire had no existence, the means of gratifying it and 
all attempts to obtain these means were alike unknown. The 
inconveniences of their situation were concealed from their un- 
derstandings, because they were unable to compare their condi- 
tion with tkit of other countries, the situation of whose inha- 
bitants was preferable t6 their own^ They might indeed have 
compared themselves with the Charaibees, but the comparison 
Buist have resulted in their favour; and tended to increase. 
Father than diminish, that domestic felicity which they enjoyed^ 
And therefore what inconveniences soever might have been 
annexed to their situation, the^ must have be^n rather imagi« 
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nary tha^. real. If they op^ratec]^ their influence eeuld ^cereeljf 
iiave been felt, and consequently was incapable of j«x»dueing any 
great effect. Neithei: appetite nor inconveniency could Jiave acted 
with any considerable force, beyond the means which they pos-» 
sessed of indulging the former, and of removing^tbe latt^ ; and 
consequently their intellectual powers were scarcely called into 
action. They were rather devoid of the iheans of exercising their 
talents tha^i destitute of the talents themselves i the bounties of 
nature sypplied their r^al necessities, and artificial wants had 
pot disturbed th^ip pesice. If therefore they discovered no ener« 
gies of loind, it ws^ rather because theb: facukiea had not been 
fr^il^d into actioii, thaju &onx any physical defect ehUer 'm their 
l^odily organs or their intellectual powers.. 

All circumstances considered, they disconrered a degree of rev 
finement which savage lifip but rarely exhibits* In the gentleBess 
of their manners and the amiableness of their dispositions^ theji 
inore thian compensated for that intellectual vacancy whith ap« 
peared. They seemed ready on all occasions to forgive the ixw 
juries which they had sustained, but rcivenge and resentmei^ 
formed little or no part of their national chatract^rt 

Nor were these benevolent dispositipns confin^ to that mo« 
pientary paroxysm which novelty is calculated to inspire* 1^^ 
inanifested their friendship when distresses overtook the Spam* 
t^rds. Every thing which they conceived the Spaniards deemed 
valuable, they bestowed with the liveliest emotions of generosity^ 
and they only r^gre$ted that they had not more to give. ** The 
islanders (says Raynal) offered them eyery thing, but they te^* 
quired more. They were perpetually asking them for proid^ 
sions and gold. In shqrt, these unhappy people harrassedthem<« 
selves in gardening, hunting, fishing, and wording ia the 
mines for gold, to gratify the insatiable Spaniards^ wlio at the 
$ame time considered them in po other light but that of traitor^ 
and rebellious daves, whose lives might be taken away at plea-t 
sure." (Book vi. p. 26,0.) 

But their assiduity tp please, though it suspended the ferocity 
of their invaders, could not disann them. The valuable articles 
^f the natives w^e rather given by than to the Spaniards at 
their solicijtation, than taken from them. Force was still re-« 
served in store, to be applied when generosity had nothing &r* 
ther to bestow. Th^ noble liberality of the natives inight have 
ipaelted a savage heart, but that which viras sheathed in Wgotry 
had never learned to thaw. It had been hard€»ied.on the anvU 
pf superstition, was steeled against compassion, axid had never 
yet melted at the generosity o? another, nor felt the lively emo-. 
tion of sympathetic woe. 

That generosity prevailed among tl^e natives to a considerable 
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^g^, the following circumstances will fully prove. It Iiapp^ned 
fwt long after the arrival of Columbus at Hispaniola, that one 
of his vessels was wrecked on its shores. The liberal nattves» 
tn^ead of availing them^hres of this disaster^ assembled toge- 
ther on the solemn occasion, and soryeyed the distresses of the 
unfortunate strangers with the most affecting sensibility. Instead 
of taking an advantage of the calamities which they b^^ld» 
and of securing to themselves the important articles which the 
^hip muit in l3ieir estimation have contained, they interested 
themselves in the welfare of the Spaniards ^mid the bursts of 
compassion and the tears of sincere condolence. A thousand 
canoes weire instantly laundied and put in motion, covering the 
water, and surrounding the wreck, asusting the seamen in get- 
ting safely on shore, and in* securing such parts of the cargo as 
fay within their reach. By this timely aid not a single life wgs 
)o6t; and the greater part of the cargo was safely brought to 
hind. The natinres who reskiained on shore, bore an active part 
in the transaction j th#y watched with the utmost care the goods 
:^t were saved from the water, so that not a single article was 
lost. ** Such was their prc»nptitude,'^ says the historian on this 
occasion, '< that no friend for friend, nor brother beholding Ins 
brother in distress, could have manifested stronger emotions of 
sky and oompassicm.*^ 

In the mean while Guacanahari> the cacique, or king of that 
|iart of the idand in which the accident happened, perceiving 
from on shore, that notwithstanding the efibrts of his subjects 
So save both ^ip and cargo, the form^ and part of the latter 
w«re inevitably k>st, waited on Columbus to conciole with him 
fa the midst of his severe misf(»tune. And while the tears of 
sympathy streamed down his venerable fece, he offered att his 

Ceopcms to compensate his loss. Such pictures of disinterested 
svolence sffe rarely found among the most generous of tl^ 
most enlightened nations ; and in the history of savage countries^ 
they stand without ex^npte, and without a rival. 

Of the diversions of these islanders but little can be said. 
The pcMic dance, and the action of the ball in a manner not 
much unlike the English pastime of cricket, we have alreadjr 
noticed, when adducing proems of the activity of their persons 
in. the various postures which their limbs and bodies could 
jKsume. In addition to these they had their private but licen?' 
tious meetiixgs, in which the dance was but a prelude to scenes 
of debajuchery, which prevailed among them in an uncommon 
degree. It was a species of vice which held them in perpetuaj 
captivity, and predoitjinated beyond all controql. The indul;* 
gence of the libidinous app^etites they considered as one gre^ 
lefid of t^ir b^ing^ and the bounties of naturie through the 
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fahe -optics in which they viewed thein» seemed lie gbre «Qaii* 
tenance to these fallacious conclusions^ and to cherish l^heir vo- 
luptuous ideas. 

Wrestlings and races among themselves for prizes, ccmsti- 
toted another branch of their public diversions. They had no 
particular times to which these exercises were exclusivdy con- 
fined. The will of the parties, or the challenge of an indivi- 
dual, whenever it could rouse a ;Spirit of emulation, was suf- 
ficient to call the racers or wrestlers forth to actbn; an^as indo- 
lence rarely forsook the island, it always insured them a numer- 
ous train of spectators. Sometimes the Spaniards were enter- 
tained with mock eotcountersj and their modes of attack and 
defence were exhibited as really practised in times of war. The 
Charaibees were their only (enemies. By them they were occa- 
sionally invaded; against whose incursions they were obliged to 
combat on the defensive; and sometimes would pursue them 
with offensive warfare, to drive them from their diores. The 
scenes which were really acted in times of hostility, were thus 
repeated in times of peace. They were seasons of some solem- 
liity, as they were calculated to establish discipline, and were 
preparatives for emergencies which were yet urJoiown. 

U a chieftain had &len in any of their wars with the Cha- 
raibees, they formed a kind of heroic composition in his praise. 
These songs were taught to their children, and contained the 
principal memoirs of the lives of those on whose deaths they 
were respectively cpmpo^d. Ti^ese hfirpic .elusions were in- 
troduced on public occasions, a<u:o;npanied with dances suited ^ 
to the time, and heightened with the sounds of ^lusical in- 
stnunents, in which the .conch, and something which sounded 
like a drum, bore a comidergble part* And as these exhibi- 
tions generally took place in the stillness of the evening, the 
sound was sonorous, and might be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. ^ 

But whether these solemnities may be ranked among their 
diversions or religious rites, is not easily determined. Their 
^ligion and their diversions, in many cases, seem to lose them^ 
selves in each other; and ia some instances they were so interwor 
yen, that the separation is beyond our power. Some branches of 
their diversions h^d within them certain traits of solemnity* 
which rendered them too serious for the occasion; while others 
V^hich mixed with their idplatrous paode of worship, were fm-f 
ciful and ridiculous in the highest degree. 

Their knowledge of the useful arts was limited and confined, 
but not contemptible; to the liberal, they were perfect stran-? 
gers; but the ornamental were not wholly unknown. They had 
^pne but themselves tp gratify, and thejr own wants were, easily 
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supplied. Their personal ornaments were few in nmnber, and 
eidubited but little variety. 

In common with all other Indian nations^ they had learned 
to erect the hut, and make the canoe: nothing appeared in 
either remarkably striking, sufficient to entitle the islanders 
either to praise or blame. Their huts were constructed in the 
usual Indian manner, and their canoes were hollowed from the 
trunk of some enormous tree, which they had previously felled 
for that purpose. If they found this too small for their parti- 
cular uses, they raised their gunnels with canes closely inter- 
woven, and covered over with some bituminous or gummy 
substance, capable of repelling the rippling waters which rose to 
that hei^t while they were afloat. These canoes by these 
means were sometimes swelled to a considerable magnitude^ 
suited to all the purposes of their navigation. They have been 
kno¥m to navigate them with no les^ than forty oars,* while 
they have been laden with various commodities from the neigh- 
bouring islands. 

To the cultivation of maize they were not wholly inattentive ; 
and though individual labour was but partially exerted, yet the 
aggregate which resulted from an amazing number, must have 
been very considerable. The same materials which frimished 
them with tools for their other wants, without doubt supplied 
them with the means of providing such- implements as the agri- 
culture of their maize required. 

The cassavi bread, they well knew how to prepare. They 
were capable of exerting their skill in extracting from the ma- 
niock f plant its poisonous qualities, and of transforming its 



* The iiistniinentt with ivhich (hej feHed their trees ^nd scooped their ca- 
noes, were sometinies made of stone ingeniously polished; and at other time* 
of an exceedingly hard and durable wood, remarkably solid, and capable of 
supporting a strong edge. With these tools they accomplished their domestic 
labours, and finished some utensils which were of the most exquisite work- 
manship. And though the use of iron was wholly unknown to them, these 
toob supplied its place in no contemptible manner. 

f The maniock or manihot is a crooked, knotty, and unsightly shrub. Its 
wood being soft and brittle, is of little or no service ; but its roots, when pro- 
perly prepared, afibrd a ^Hholesome food, which is much in use among many 
Indian nations. Of what country it is a native, is not exactly known. Some 
ascribe it to Africa, some to the continent of America, and others to the East 
Indies. It is however more probable, that it is a native of no particular spot; 
it stands as a monument of the Divine goodness, and is to be found in a great part 
of those warm regions which are inhabited, and yet but sparingly cultivated; 
by man^ In its raw state its juices are of a poisonous nature,* which must be ex- 
tracted either through the progress of time, or the application of art, before 
it can be converted into food. It is well known on the continent of America; 
-in many islands of the Southern Ocean; in the East Indies; and in Africa. And 
it is a fact which will aqw admit of no dispute, that this plant was also found 
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roots mto nutritive food. To them the breadfruit^tfee of Ota* 
heite was certainly unknown, but they had large plantations of 
yams and a variety of other esculent or eatable roots. They 
had also learned that water was essentially necessary to ripen the 
various productions of the earth ; and they had contrived to 
s^ply the deficiencies of rain, in seasons of excessive droughty 
by diverting some branches of their rivers from their proper 
courts, and causing them to inundate the parched soil, to in-» 
vigorate the glebe, and assist in the great process of nature 
against the approaching harvest. 

The cotton which nature had spontaneously provided for 
them, they had learned to apply to convenient purposes. They 
wove it into cloth of an excellent quality, which served all their 
domestic purposes. It furnished tfaem with beds, and suck 
scanty garments as their matrons wore, and it suited all the oc<*- 
casional purposes of life. To utility they also added elegance, and 
tinged their cloths with a variety of dyes. The figures which 
they impressed, were without doubt of a romantic nature, but the^ 
were calculated to suit the prevaiUng taste; and even Europe can 
boast of little or nothing more. Their colours however, thottgli 
irregularly dispersed, were not on that account the less exqui<- 
site in themselves. They manifested on some occasions a pecu^ 
liar brilliancy and beauty, which few could imitate; and which 
with all the boasts of jnefinement, their invaders would have 
found difficult to exceed. These beds were woven in a peculiar 
manner, and manifested both ingenuity and curious workm^- 
ship. On the manufacture of their cotton in its vsnrtons 
branches, their labour and art discovered the rudiments of ge^ 
nius, which if properly directed would have completely rescued 
these islanders from contempt, and from that degraded rank 
which they seem destined to sustain in the generality of those 
histories, which will hand their names Ip the future generations 
0^ the world. 

Their domestic utensils were elegant and various, surpassing 
in number, and excelling in beauty^ what mrght reasonably be 
expected from men in a savage state, inhabiting abodes unfire^ 
quented by strangers. When Bartholomew Columbus paid a 
formal visit to the unfortunate ^incess Anacoana, who then 
held considerable dominions on the island, he was surjarised at 



imioiig the first inhabitants of Hxspaniola. It is without doubt a native of the 
wanner climates, but it seems to be scattered indiscriminately between the 
Iropics. Thus has Almighty- Goodness provided for the accommodation of 
nan in every condition and in every zone. *' He causeth his sun to shine 
upon die etril and the good; and hk rain» to descend upoa the just and the 
luyiMt,*' 



the poagniiiceQce ^uid value of the utensib whidx her hous^ 
^fibrd^d. Nor was he less astopi^ed at her generosity . than 
dazzled vntjx the wqrkinaQship which tnzxij articles displayed^ 
Ov^ bis departure, after having been entertained with muclf 
splendid h^^pitaUt^^ she presented him with fourteen chairs^ 
and no less than sixty ve^seU qf different ^inds accommodated 
to the use of his kitchen ^d tab^e. The chairs were made of 
^hony^ ren>arkably neat; and finished with the most exquisite 
$ki}l. The different vessels were adorned with various figure^ 
t^keii from the productions of nature^ or the exuherance o^ 
fancy, as choice or inclination directed the taste of the artist* 
^omfttwes the forms were fantastic* and manifested a combina- 
tion of beterogei^teous ideaf» which nature never knew* Bu^ 
90sn^ :^t^nsils aiscovered much judgment* and had carved ox^ 
tl^ft(a .^ ^xact similitude ofmanyhving animals* which wer^ 
represente4 with tl^e sieatest fidelity* and had a striking ret 
fieznhlaAce adjusted arid, proportioned in all th^ parts. 

When Columbus fir^ landed on Hispaniola^ the whole island 
iras divided into five distinct partitions* as belore observe4» a|i4 
placed un4er the dominion of five independent cacicpies or kings* 
between the caciques and the common orders were placed some 
Inferior officers* wh9 were accountable for their copduct to thf 
caciques alone. In their palaces these caciques were served with 
great state ; their persons were considered as sacred* and they were 
^ways. viewed with religious veneration. When they went 
jibroftd to survey their dominions* they were decprated with 
i:egal cxrpamentsi* and a train of attendants was i^wap fbun4 
to wait upop their prince. As no animak of burden were foun4 
\n apy 01 these iskmds* they could not avail themselves of £ur 
rqp^aA modes qf travelling. To supply this defect* the cacique^ 
had recourse to an expedient of ancHher kind* not unlike wha^ 
4^ still practised in the east. They were placed on palanquin^ 
irhich were borne on men's shpulders* and were carried iif 
siimptuous st^te to different parts qf their territories* where 
business or choice directed their views* or invited their steps. 

Their government was hereditary* and descended in a Ipn^ 
}ine of family succession* subjected to a train of intricacies ex- 
^emely difficult to comprehend* They however contrived so 
jto settle the succession of the empire* a^ to prevent 4iscordan^ 
claims* and to save their country horti being embroiled with the 
horrors of a civil war. Their rights were defined. Ambition 
was not directed to extend their territories, nor was it ^ve^ 
lyiade the. pretext for shedding each other's blood. 

The veneration with which they were tre;^ted during their lives* 
followed them beyond these boundaries of their earthly domi- 
nions. Theii: remains were venerated with a superstitious if not 
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idolatrods solemnity; and their virtues were recounted in tbe 
songs of glory which were chanted as occasions offei^, with 
devotional airs. When deaths in any form, pot an end to the 
life of a cacique, his body was embowelled, atid the Orifice was 
dosed. It was then put into a kind of oreoi Irhich suited the 
(Kcasion, and wa$ heated with such peculiaf moderation as 
would rather dry than shrivel the skin and muscles ; which, as 
inuch as possible, they wished to preserve entire. When these 
solemnities w6re past, the body of the departed chieftain was 
carried to thd' sepulchre of his fathers, and deposited in a cave, 
which served as a royal vault. 

There were however some occasional circumstances, in which 
they were obliged to deviate fi*om this cfbmmon practice. As 
the Caciques were under a necessity when engaged in tirar for 
the defence of theii' country, against the Chax^bees, of attend* 
ing personaUy in the field, it sometimes happened that a ca- 
cique, fell in battle; and that his body coiikl not be recovered 
from the enemy. Iii Such cases the solemn song was composed in 
his behalf, and the empire participated in the general woe« In 
this song his public and private virtues were recounted; his 
heroic deeds extolled; and his name was immortalized among 
his tribe. It was taught to theit children, and handed onward 
from generation to generation; Ins name was revered as sacred^ 
and every tribute Or I'espect was paid to his memory. 

When Columbus landed on this island, there was a cacique 
whose name was Cuanaboa; he was by birdi a Charaib, and had 
Sustained the rank of a war-captain among his native tribes. 
On an expedition which had been fitted out by his countrymen 
isigainst the natives of Hispaniola, he had been entrusted with 
the command. He landed on their shores, and was fiivonred 
with success. The inhabitants of Hispanida, alarmed at his 
enterprises, and the successes which attended him, effected by 
policy what they could not accomplish by force. They proceeded 
from arms to negotiation; and contrived to make* this formida- 
ble enemy their mend. Behechio, whose dominions Cuanaboa 
had invaded, had a sister of exquisite beauty, whose name was 
Anacoana. To prevent the further incursions of the Charaibean 
invader, this beautiful princess was ofiTered him as a wife, upon 
condition that he should remain among themj and promote the 
welfare of tbe island which he came purposely to ravage. A 
large portion of territory was allotted him on the island m con- 
sequence of the union to which he acceded, which territory he 
soon erected into an independent state. 

Tbe introduction of this illustrious foreigner tended much 
to increase their national strength. By the acquisition of such a 
formidable warrior, the whole island became less exposed to the 
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inroads of th^ nrighbouring enemi^( and thej h$id learned 
to defend themselves without always despairing or success. His 
establishment in this country had introduced into his territories 
some knowledge of the Cbaraibean language, which had been 
diffiised by bis followers among the dLQTerent orders of his new- 
ly acquired subjects. At the same time, it had imprQved their 
mode of warfare^ and introduced apnpng thepi the use of the bow 
and arrow^ with which the native Hispaniolians had previously 
been unacquainted. Before this period a club or stick, which could 
haxdly give a mortal blowy constituted ^ir principal weapon.* 
And even at the tin^e when they were visited by Columbus, so 
inexpert were they in the use of the bow and arrow^ which were 
made of wood, ** that the ordinary dress of the Spaniards (says 
Raynal) was of itself an in^penetra^le armour against arrows of 
this kind, shot with so little dexterity." 

The alliance which Cuanaboa had thus formed, was produc- 
tive of some considerable effects, both on him and the natives 
witli whom he mixed. The amiable disposition of Anacoana had 
somewhat softened his ferpcity, but not subdued it; it had in 
some measure restrained his viplence, bpt not repressed his un- 
civilized courage. H^ wa# still the savage Charaij^ee, though 
divested of tl:^t barbarous rapacity which xnarked his country- 
men in tin^ pf war. On die contrary^ he had introduced 
among th^ natives of Hispaniola some customs that were pe** 
culiar to the Ch^raibs, which he had iipported from his ^tive 
land. 

Among other things, their funeral solemnities had imbibed 
a specif of honourable barbarity, which ip all probability had 
no existence among the natives before th§ir alliance with the 
Charaibean c^f* ^rom the tiine pf his being invested with 



* This, anum^ other circnmstancet, it a strong presumptive proof that the 
■stives of the Leeward blands «OBld not hav« descended from the Arrcywauks 
of the continent ; for the Arrowauks were engaged in ahnost perpetual wars 
with the Charaibees. This latter point no historian has attempt^ to deny ; 
they must therefore have been provided with^ arms suitably to the occa* 
lion, as well as have been acquainted with the uses of thjepu But these 
particulars agree but indifferently with the condition of th^ n^ti^M of these 
inlands. A people who from time immemorial had been able tp withstand a; 
fonnidable enemy, whose restless and sanguinary spirit wppl4 h9rdly allow 
them an interval of peace, could hardly lose sight of t^o^ methods of war- 
fare which were capable of repelling so fierce a foe. B^t >irhen we contcmT^ 
plate the arms, the persons, and the dispositions pf '|he Hispaniolians, we 
find in them nothing but disparity. And from tfi^e tj^e conclusion is no(: 
unnatural— -that these people cpula never hav^ been the military rivals of the 
CharaiSees. It then follows that th^y cpiild not b€ the descendants of thQ 
Arrowauks; because under existing circumstances their military degeneracy 
was almost impossible, and consequently .we must seek their origin in some 
•{her regipyiy and we h^yf found none so probable i$ the Florida iBoff^ 
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royalty^ the custdp had gained a partial fioptin^^ of sacrificing to 
the shnne of a departed cacique one or more otnis most favourite 
i»ives or female attendants, to wait upon him in anodier hfe. 
This horrid usage however had but veiy partially prevailed* A 
few solitary instances were all that could be adduced in support 
of this practice, which in its origin waf ^idently of Charaibean 
^xtractbn. How far its influence might hayc reached in the 
progress of time, or what revolutions might haye taken place iit 
consequence of this Charaib's inauguration, it is impossible to 
say. But no question can be made that his ascendant poorer 
Would have beeh very great. Whether the ferocious customs 
^f the Charaibees would haye been introduc<ed among the ami* 
able inhaUtants of the Leeward Islands, or wh^er th^ mSd 
dispositions would have so far overcome the b^vbai'dus stranger^ 
that they mig^it have imitated his courage without adopting hi^ 
inhumanity^ atid he have embraced their peaceable dispodtions 
Vnthout losing isight of his native courage, the idxortne^ of his 
reign would not S!3fier to be known, most certainly some con-i 
iiderable change would have f aken place ; and probably the cKsr 
tinct manners which were then so visible, would haye been 
felted down, in process of time, into one genend mass; 

The barbarous customs of the ChaHubees had howeyer so far 
gained an ascendency in his dominibh^, that the amiible Anl* 
coana was induced to adopt, in part, his savage manners. When 
Behechio her brother, who haa given her in n^afriage to the 
Charaibean chief, died, she inunediately became possessed 6t 
his vast dominions,* and inherited the^ as her right. Her 
brother had been embpwelled and deposited in the cSve of 
^Mch we have already spoken; and hf her ord^ a beautiful 
woman whose name wa$ Giianahata Benechina was burned alrvtf 
in the same vaults that sh^ flight administer to the felicities of 
her departed husband in another life.* Indeed some writers 

IP I I I >■ J II    I   I I * • . , 1^^^ a«i t —^iJft*^^JMt 

* As tht history ajtid fate of Ajiacoana iiid h^r ChaLraii>e9m httsbliid Is- tOd 
i)itere«ting to be passed oyer in sil^ce, the r^aid'et will fijrattt m^ I^Siindtiiw 
f^hct for introducing it in this place, father ^ish ixciohg tht cSdaimt!^ wliich 
the natives, in their exterminktioii, wferfe obliged to tin<Krgo. To atconnt fbt? 
a custom so cruel in itself, as the sacrifice of so many ^men, Who were best 
beloved by the departed chief, and which seems so ittcon^steht with the 
general character of the natives, I have been obliged tO iiitr6du<^ theiir' 
names, and now proceed to conclujlc ^heir history. 

Columbus having taken possession of the island fot thi Icfn^ of Spain, 
looked round for a spot on which to fix a settlement. Havhig ft>Vfnd 6n«r c0ti- 
gcnial to his wishes, he proceeded to er^ct a fort, Ift the bttihiUng of which lie 
was aided by the assistance t)f the natives, who labotired '^ith the utmost 
cheterfulness to complete the ruin ol themselves and JfamiGcs, by forging- 
shackles \t^hich not all thefr united e^rts could finally break. 

polumbus having tKimpteted \as fort, and reconixt^tred the hkfAf haTio^* 
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affirm that on the d^th of ^ cacique, the greatest part, if not 
HI hiSf mtfst fayoiiflte women, were immolated; and that they 



.€staiblithcd a friencHy intercoarse with the aatiYes, ahd fixed ikirty^nUu men 
^th arms and axnmunitioB in the fort, prepared to quit Hispaniola, and 
I'etum to Spain with the tidihes of his astonishing adventure* Ke had not long 
i^ the islaiid»befoffe the band of robbers whbm he had unforttinately left be- 
hhMi hioi, threw oi^ ^ restraint. The haughty, lieentious, and tyranijkai 
dispositions of these Spaviards, who were now no longer overawed by the 
pr e s enc e of GolumbvSf burst forth with the most uncoatreulable v ioleoy e * 
Their insatiable thirst for gold, carried them into the interior of the country ( 
iM their tfc^dtM inquiries after the predclus rn^tid, when the Aflflvei had 
no mot€ to bestow, soob sunk them in their Estimation. Their jnodes of 
Conduct spon iMad^ them troublesome companions, and, from ddlNiderhi^ them 
*t a Mi^eHdr l^ace 6f brings, the nati^(Hi would not aUoiv thtifii id p6iiit t>f b^ha* 
tidur, to stuhd inf ah eqUal footing With themselves. 

'Aeffir^ the Sptoiai^ds had rendered themselves f huA Airoicious, biirdeMk>me', 
aftd ofFi^^ive^ thejr ^ttt considered as a superior race pf men. Oil their aj^- 
^roflcHing to iiiy of th^ Indiaa Villages, thfe cacique, oi* sofAe VltneraUe 
IbdHlil, -^ehi #0fth.f6 riiecH them with every idetaoAstratioti of t^^ect* The* 
.4!bftau>h Indtltisiil the niesln while prostrated thtnlselves befoire theM, kissisj^ 
their haad^ arid fe^, with a fondness approaching even lb adoratioii. Th^ 
.diSiflg presents '^hich the Spaniards bestowed, were received a^ favdurs of a 
nibet iti4^ma]Me vsllu^^ and were preserved ^tha degree of sabred ^^iiftnt» 
tiidti< The presence of the 8|ianiarcb m^ thought even to sanctify th^ir dwell* 
ingsi and thejrtiewed their d^p^irture with the sincerest regret. ^ T*hey #aVe 
.the natives red caps, glass beads, j>ins, aiid knives, and WtxVt htVLi^ ittia fe» 
ceiT^ ^Id ili HturiL** JSut the period of tranquillity i^as il^rly at an end. 
Ilie de^^edaBotoi »f the Spaniards at length awdkelied th« islander^ fk'ofli their' 
jupin^ess) ind protoked th^ to revenge theiniults whieh thev hkd feceiv^. 
The jkfttives with Cuanaboa the Charaibean chief at their hesUi, attacked the 
^^aiiiards, most probably while they were engaged in some Df their depreda- 
tory exploits, and conlpietely cut them off, leaving net a single tAan alive. 
Having destroyed the Spsinialrds, they next proceeded to deihol^h the foit, 
Which in the presence of Coluinbus they had contributed to raise* 

•ir^e tiativeft however were by no means unanimous on this occasion. Gua- 
canahari, the cacique who had interested hiinself so mnch in the thisfbrtunes 
iiif G^lUmbUs^ was quite aVerse to the Violent measures to which hk countrynien 
had litsbrted in the case of the Spaniards; and he had defended them to the 
hist extremity agaij^st the more violent and formidable tribe of Cuanaboa. On 
the return of Gdumbuft from £utx>pe, thit venerable n^an appeared before, him, 
covert with wounds Which he had received in the defence of thoqe marauders 
wlioitt Colnn^iis had left behind) aiid who had fallen victims to the irritated 
f^ di the eiiraged Indian;.^ At the same time he informed Columbus of the 
whole p^ocedu^e; and pointed out Cuanaboa^ as one ivho had bpi^ie ao active 
part iti-the murder of the Spaniards. 

By the relation which Colutnbus received from O^a^nahari, ^ it appeared 
clear to hiih (scy^ Raynal) that the Spaniards had drawn this misfortune, 
iupon themselves, by their haughty, ^centioujs, and tyrannical behaviour." 
Caanaboa was howejtrer seized by the order of Columbus, who had now landed 
with considerable forces, capable of subduing, or acting towards the nativev 
^t his discretion. Cuanaboa being in the possession of the Spaniards, they 
foA nothing further to fear from his prowess, and his followers were now 
left without a leader. He was put on board of a ship in order to be carrie^ 
to Spain, to talce his trial for the crimes which wet-e preferred against him, but 
the ship foundered qn her passage, and Cuanaboa and all the Spanish' seamei^ 
perished^ *' the ship their coffin, and the sea their grave !" 
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submitted to their sufferings without anyastouisfaiiig compbints*^,^ 

The despotism of the cacique inculcated a veneration5 which 
operated much the same both in his life-time and after his 
cfeath. Religion was introduced to give sanction to acts of bar-^ 
barotis absnroitj. To resist the will of the cacique was not only 
bas^ but impious; and he who offended this established ruLe^ 
Committed a crime which hardly admitted of any expiation. 
The commands of the n^narch were implicitly obeyed^ whe- 



. The beautiful Anacoaaa b«ng now left a widow, resided ia the-territorr of; 
Iftaraguay, of which she became a fqnale cacique by the death of her brother 
BehecAio. Her territories extended from-the fertile plains on which Leogane 
is now situated, to the western eitremity of the island. ** She had always. 
(teys Robertson) courted the friendship of th» Spaniards, and loaded theoa 
\jntk benefits; but some of the adherents of Roldan, having settled in her. 
country, were so much exasperated at her endeavouringtorestrain their ezcesses,- 
that they accusf^ her of having formed a plan to throw o£F the yoke, and to^ 
exterminate the Spaniards. <>vando, though he well knew what little credit 
was due to such profligate men, marched without further inquiry towards. 
Xan^uaor Xaraguay, with three hundred foot and seventy horsemen. 

** To prevent the Indians taking any alarm at this hostile appearance, he 
gave out that his sole intention was to visit Anacoana, to who^ his country- 
men had been so much indebted, in the most respectfiil manneri and to regu- 
late with her the mode of levying the tribute payable to the kipg of Spain. 

** Anac6ana, in order to receive this illiistnoiis guest with due honours, 
assembled the principal men in her dominions, to the number of three hun- 
dred; and advancing at the head of these, accompanied by % great crowd 6f 
persons of inferior rank, «he welcomed Ovando with songs and dances ac-. 
cording to the mode of the country, and conducted lam to th« place of her 
residencf. There he was feasted for many days with all the kindness of 
simple hospitality, and amused with the games and spectacles usual among^ 
the native Americans upon such occasions of mirth and festivity. 3ut- amid 
the security which this inspired, Ovando was meditatiiig the destrpctipn of 
his unsuspicious entertainer and her subjects. And ^^ piean perfidy withi 
which he executed his scheme, equalled his barbarity in fonning it. 

^* Under the colour of exhibiting to the Indians the parade pf an Europeao. 
tournament, he advanced with his troops in battle-array tow^4> the house in 
which Anacoana and the chiefs who attended her, we^ e a^i^embled. The 
infantry took possession of the avenues which led to the village/ The horse* 
men surrounded the house. These moven^ents were the objects pf 9d?niratioi| 
without any mixture of fear, until upon a signal which had been ccmcerted»- 
the Spaniards suddenly dre^ their swords, and rushed upon the Indians, do* 
fenceless, and astonished at an kct of treachery which exceeded the concept 
tion of undesigning men. In a moment Anacoana was secured. All her atr 
tendants were seized and bound. Fire was thep s^t to the house, and, with- 
out any examination' or conviction, all these unhappy persons, the inoet illu»v. 
trious in their own country, were consumed in ^e fiaxnes. 

** Anacoana was reserved for a more ignominious fate. She was carried in 
chains to St. Domingo, the capital of the island, and after the formality of 
a trial before Spanish judges, she was condemned upon the evidence of those 
ve^y men who had betrayed ber,^o be publicly hanged," ^ob^rtsQn*s History 
of America. « 

It is useless to animadvert on the above narrative. The crimes which yrere 
committed by the Spaniards^ s^$ of such a flagrant ngtpre, a^ tp exhaust all 
tj^e variety of language, 
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ther cruel or absurd; and the lives of his subjects depended on 
the cacique's voice. The declaration of his will and pleasure Was 
sufficient to ensure obedience; he was under no necessity to 
assign reasons for his mandate;' his judgment was deemed the 
fountain of rectitude, and his will was law. A dominion thus 
acquired over the mind of man, and guaranteed hj the hopes 
and fears of another life, can have no bounds set to its opera-* 
tions. Superstition rivets the chain which ignorance and power 
conspired to forge ; it binds its captites through life with more 
than iron fetters; and even death, among the natives of His^* 
paniola, was not able to dissolve the charm. Where the. mo« 
narch is absolute, and ^vems his subjects ^thout laws, an ex- 
tensive empire can afibra but little variety. The cruelty or hu- 
manity of the prince may appear in his decisions; but all that 
ve behold, are either the incidents which rather belong to the 
private biography of the man than to the institutions of the po- 
litician, or the felicity and woe which alternately succeed each 
odier. In such a situation the imnd has no field in which to 
expatiate, and the power of selection hardly lies within its reach. 
Discrimination admits, in such cases, but of one division; on 
one side we behold unlimited power, and on the other the most 
abject submission; in that it is perfect despotism, and in this it 
is a horde of slaves. 

Of their religious rites, and thdbr views of an hereafter, 
something yet remains to be said; it would be treating them 
with injustice to pass over this article in silence, though the re- 
cital wQl place their theology in no very favourable point of 
view. 

It has Jbeen generally mnted, and with justfce, that no 
nation has yet ^en found, totally destitute of all knowledge 
of a supreme Being, and without any expectation of a future 
state. The views which have been entertained by savage 
nations, have indeed been at all times Very obscure; but 
the facts themselves have been received, and some traces 
of them have always been discovered in every age and nation 
of the world. 

** The invisible things,of God from the creation of the world 
are dearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.'* Rom. i. 20. The 
evidence is therefore of universal application, ami its language 
is too plain to be misunderstood. It is true that when ** they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God ; neither were thank- 
ful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened; professing themselves to be wise, they be- 
came fools; and changed the glory of the incorruptible^ God 
ipto An imajre made like unto corruptible man, and to birds. 
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a^d feurnfoQted beastSi 0ii4 creeping things. Wh^rf^fore Q04 
gave them up to uncleanAes$ tbxough the Ijasts oiT their Qw^ 
hearts, to dislionour their own bodies b^tweep themsdve^ 
who changed the truth of God into a lie^ and served the crear 
ture more than ^e Creator, who i^ blessed fcr eyer/* Rom. 
i. 21^25. 

The p^s^es I have quo|:ed^ are suitable more or less tp 
£very unenlightened nation; but certain it is that they. are ftdly^ 
;^)pUcable to the tribes of whom we speak. .Or perhaps we maf 
jrather say that the tribes tbeqaselves are applicable to these scripr 
tures, and afford us another demonstrative evidence that thp 
sacred writings came forth from Gpd. And though the natural 
inan may nefuse his assent to these tr|ithS| as th^ey are cpjiyeyed 
in the language of authority^ yet whep living ^videi^c^ heaf 
i^cb a strong resemljdance to these previous aj^claratioQs, th^ 
iTiind must labpur under di^P^tie^ i^ a^teppf ing to escape firom 
^ts own convictions. 

Tliat these islanders were at opc;fe idolatroiti apd sup^r9tif- 
tiojusy are conclusions which seem necessarily tP ?u?ise friun theif 
condition. But ,tbei deplorable ignorance into which they yrpce 
sunk, and the absurdities which incorporated the»^}vi»s ^wUh 
their creed; serve to tell us ho^ much ive are indebt/Erd to that 
revelation, which God, through Jesus Christj h;^s h|S^n ple;^ed 
to bestpw.* 

Like most other savage tribes, these islanders believed in ^ 
plurality of gods. They conceived however that there was ooje^ 
whose power was omnippt^, and whose nature j^as immo^^t^l^ 
To this God they ascribed creation, for they had not beei^ ipr 
/Btructed in those schools which teach jnankind that the Wjprld 
was made by chance. But though they admitted a ^uprenri^ 
Being, and even some of those attributes i^irlHch ari^ inseparably 
from his nature, they h^ so inter woyen these tru^h^ w^th ^le^ 
^nd corrupted theija by absurdity, that they frequently defeated 
their own intentions, and cox^tradicted their professional beli^^ 
One absurdity frequently leads to another. The pund.that ha^ 
admitted the first error, can hardly afterwards stand firmly OJ? 
its guard ; it plunges deeper and deeper into the ocean which 
Jies before it, till, without a compass and without a guide* it 
sinks overwhelmed in an unfathomable abyss. 

To the supreme Being, though they admitted some of hi^ 
essential attributes, they assigned a father and a mother ; and 
though they distinguished them by a variety of appellations, they 
did not seem to annex to their conceptions of these imaginary 
deities any particular notions, either of power, or of good or 
evil. They merely allowed them an existence, but beyond 
this their knowledge of their excellencies gr defeqts did not pre* 
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tend to pass. They however imagined that these aged beingS' 
were of a spiritual natore^ that they were capable of transport- 
ing themselves from one abode to another, but that their pro- 
per pbces of' residence were in the sun and moon. 

But though they allowed of a supreme God, to whose 
goodness they gave the fullest credit, they imagined, like most 
other savage nations, that he was utterly regardless of the world 
and its inhabitant. They conceived that, highest in felicity a« 
weU as power, he had committed the government of the world, 
and of all sublunary things, to the management of inferior 
agents or genii, which they called zemi, who by their power 
produced the various changes of moral and physical evil, which' 
are seen here below. These subordinate beings to whom the 
Almighty had committed the government and direction of the 
world, they considered as of a malignant nature> aiming at the 
subversion of the original and grand design of God. Their' 
devotions were therefore of a gloomy kind -, and were calculated 
to fill their minds with frightful conceptions, and horrid appre-' 
hensions. The tribute of grateful acknowledgment for favours' 
previously received, flowing from a susceptibility of soul, formed- 
no part of their religious exercises; they were neither cheered 
by confidence, noreidivened by hope. To avert impending dan- 
ger, and conciliate the esteem of those malicious demons, who' 
were constantly contriving how to counteract the purposes of 
God, and to render human life afflictive and intolerable, was 
the principal object which they had in view. It was an acknow-* 
ledgment of inferiority without ' gratitude, and a gloomy sul?-f 
mission which was a stranger to love. 

' But these malignant deities were not accessible to the multl- 
tilde without the intervention of the priest. They had an idol 
temple in almost every village, and bohitos or priests who in-' 
terposed between them and the zami or zemi which they in- 
voked. But it was only on particular occasions that the multi- 
tiide were permitted to enter the house appropriated to their con-- 
secrated idols. The bohitos were always at hand, and could carry 
the requests and invocations of the rabble^ and bring back the 
auricular responses which the zemi had made. The bohitos 
were, on all occasions, the interpreters of the zemi's answers, and 
couid procure or avert by their prayers the dangers which threat- 
ene4 to imbitter life. I'he bohitos and zemi were in close^ 
aliiaBjce, and were capable of managing the giddy throng. 

Through the mediation of the bohitos, the caciques extended 
theur dominion over the people, as conveniency directed their 
power. The cacique and bphito rarely differed in opinion; they 
understood each other's business, and managed matters with 
no contemptible dexterity. The former proposed, and the latte? 
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ratified; the zemi were consulted on the occasion; and the resist 
was always the will of heaven. 

From this close connection between the cacique and the bo- 
hitos^ the cacique had little need of coercive power ; his sub- 
jects were the slaves of superstition, and he could ensure obe- 
dience without inflicting any punishment* In the shades of the 
darkest ignorance, the deluded throng imagined that they were 
living under a theocracy; and visible proofs of the commands* 
of their gods were constantly exhibited before their eyes. Arts^ 
and sciences were but little known, but deception had made 
a considerable progress. Error had become too formidable to* 
submit to any controul, and it had received a polish which. 
dazzled the sight of those who attempted to penetrate beneath. 
its surface* 

To the dignified employment of conversing with the zemiy 
the bohitos added the practice of physic, and thus undertook 
to provide for the bodies, as well as the souls, of the triber 
committed to their care. Nothing was omitted to give them a* 
complete ascendency; and while the cacique and bohito coiit** 
tinued to act in concert, they had nothing to fear from a xvvohi-^ 
tion in the state. To heighten this power, and to give the 
bohito the superlative degree of influence, he was entrusted with 
the education of all the children of the subordinate nobility. 
By these means he was placed in a situation of preparing those 
of the rising generation for the same shackles "vrfiich had held 
their forefathers in chains. 

In those temples which were erected in the diflferent villages^ 
the fancied images of their idols were placed; their forms were 
horrid, and frightful beyond all description. They appeared to 
be the refuse of deformity, improved by the joint eflbrts of ig- 
norance and superstition, which had conspired together to traxis* 
form a monster into a god. Sometimes these idols resembled 
hideous serpents, and other branches of the noxious tribe; at 
other times the scattered remnants of the hunian face were visi«- 
ble; but it was sufficiently distorted to become irightful* It 
was a face in which some distant lineaments of the human £^^. 
tures were barely discoverable under a cloud of the most disaial 
deformity. 

It was only on particular occasions, that into this templ^y 
crowded with such detestable monsters, the multitude were per- 
mit ted to enter. At such times they had an opportunity of 
beholding the boliitos invoke the zemi, and of hearing for them*- 
selves the answers which were given in reply. And while 
su^^erstition stood trembling before the altar of incantation, sixr«- 
rounded with the most horrible idols, which were only faint 
resemblances of the more hideous images of his mind, the 
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dffirighted tttdlan sppalkd iato silence) through the evidences of 
his senses^ submitted to imposition without a munnur and with- 
out regret. 

. The religion of these natives was idolatry, but it answered 
the end for which it was cherished. It was the tool of the caci- 
qiie» the trade of the bohito, and the bugbear of the affrighted 
crowd.* 

. It has been already obsered that the diversions and religious 
rites of these islanders bore such a striking resemblance to each 
other, that it was attended with much difhculty to determine to 
which department they belonged. Sometimes their diversiony 
assumed an air of dignified gravity; and then dwindled again 
into frivolousness and ignorance of the most disgraceful kind* 
Spontaneous efiusions were occasionally delivered on particular 
solemnities, accompanied with such music and rejoicing, or. such 
doleful lamentations, as the subject was calculated to inspire. 
But we are not sufficiently acquainted with the minute circum- 
stances of their domestic history, to know with exactness in 
what particular places their various ceremonies were solemnized. 
But tsdcing the occasion for our guide, it is highly probable that 
many of them were celebrated in these temples which were ap* 
propriated to the worship of their gods. 
It has been asserted with much confidence, and perhaps with 



* It was into dhe of these idol temples, that some of the seamen of Columbus 
entered, at 2 moment when the cacique himself was in waiting, to obtain from 
the zemi some auricular responses to questions which had been previousl}rpro- 
.posed. The seamen hearing a human voice issue from the zemi which was in- 
voked, suspected there was something of fraud in the business, and they de- 
termined at all events to sift this matter to the bottom. There is a degree of 
thoughtlessness about sailors, which renders them blind to future conse- 
quences ; it was however the case with those of Columbus, though it issued in 
nothing very serious. From the sound which they heard, they were fully 
assured that the idol was not solid ; and that the voice originated in another 
Cause. Full of this conviction, and destitute of fear, they, without cere- 
mony, threw the idol upon the ground, and discovered the whole affair. They 
found that through the hinder parts of this idol, a tube had been inserted, 
which passing closely to the ground, had been concealed by some leaves whicli 
were too sacred to oe removed by vulgar hands ; and that this tube, passing 
onward into another apartment, was brought into contact with the mouth of a 
bohito, who had communicated speech to the zemi as above described. The 
cacique somewhat disconcerted at this sacrilegious rudeness of the European 
Jailors, and at the unexpected discovery which they had made, was at a loss 
how to proceed. He however, after a while, recovered his wonted cheerful- 
ness, and requested with the most earnest solicitude, that the discovery of the 
fraud might not transpire among the natives ; observing it the same time, that 
such pious impositions were necessary to overawe his subjects, which answered 
his designs without having recourse to the rigours of force. And, furthermore, 
that as through the assistance of the zemi he was enabled to keep alive in all 
his subjects the most unreserved obedience, so he could collect his tributes 
from every prtrt of his dominions without fraud. or embezzlement. 
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truth, that among these occasional solemnities^ there was one 
which predicted their national ruin. It was of a traditionary na* 
ture, and claimed its origin in some era of remote antiquity, of 
which they could form no conception* The purport of this tradi- 
tion which was recited on particular occasions, intimated ** that a 
period should arrive in the progress of time, in which their coun- 
try should be invested with a band of strangers; who, completely 
clothed, and armed with weapons which bore a near resem- 
blance tp the lightnings of heaven, should spread ruin and de- 
solation over their happy plains." The particular vehemence 
with which this dreadful prophecy was denounced, which was 
always observed on such awful occasions, must have added con- 
siderably to the solemnity of the scene. And we may naturally 
conceive, that the wailings and lamentations which accompanied 
this awful recital, must have been strongly expressive of the 
internal feelings and anguish of their souls. 
• On the origin of such a prediction it is folly to animadvert. 
'Not a ray of light can guide us through that labyrinth of con<- 
jecture, which will increase in proportion as we attempt to pe- 
netrate its shades. Admitting the fact, we can impute it to no 
"Other cause, than the immediate communication of Heaven; 
but for what end we are at a loss to conceive, unless we admk 
that it was to warn them of their approaching dissolution as a 
nation by the hands of European barbarians; and to instruct 
them through that medium, to prepare for the awful and im- 
portant even^. What effect such a prediction must have had on 
their minds, when the. Spaniards first visited their shores, it is 
not easy to determine. Their conduct towards them seemed to 
indicate that they paid but Kttle attention to the prediction 
which they had often heard, because the caresses which they 
bestowed upon the Spaniards, intimated that they considered 
them as friends. The apparently amiable disposition of their 
.new visitors might have counterbalanced their apprehensions of 
terror; and their wishes and their hopes might have both con- 
spired tb silence suspicion, and to induce them to think that the 
prediction would not then be fulfilled. It is nevertheless a pos- 
sible case, that their conduct towards the Spaniards might have 
been dictated by fear. They might have treated them as a 
superior race of beings, to conciliate their friendship, and to 
avert that calamity to which the prediction led. Perhaps this 
sentiment may be too refined. No part of their conduct could 
justify tlie charge of their insincerity towards Columbus. They 
certainly seemed to act from the impulse of generosity, with 
hardly a single instance of deviation. 

It is however not improbable, that, in this early season, the 
novelty of those appearances with which they were surrounded, 
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might have eclipsed theif fears; and they might not have awa- 
kened from that torpor, till they imagined that resistance was no 
longer in their power. And on this ground their humanity to- 
wards the Spaniards, might have been considered by them as 
the most eligible method of meeting those dangers which they 
could po longer avert by having recourse to arms. To this 
sentiment a memorable speech delivered to Columbus on his 
arrival at the island of Cuba, seems to give some kind of sanc- 
tion. It is recorded on the credit of such authority, as we 
have no just right to question, that a cacique in that island^ 
whose age bad made him venerable, impressed with reverence 
at the sight of such strangers, presented Columbus with a basket 
of fruit, accompanying it at the same time with the following 
extraordinary speech: ^* Whether you are divinities, or mortal 
men, we know not. Tou are come into these countries with a 
force, against which, were we inclined to resist it, resistance 
would be folly. We are all therefore at your mercy. But if 
you are men subject to mortality like ourselves, you cannot be 
unapprized, that after this life there is another, wherein a 
:very different portion is allotted to good and bad men. If 
therefore you expect to die, and beUeve with us that every 
one is to be rewarded in a future state according to his con- 
duct in the present, you will do no hurt to those who do none 
to you."* 

Of their moral views and conceptions of an hereafter, the 
above speech will furnish us with no very inadequate idea. It 
is a gem which sparkles in the midst of surrounding rubbish, 
and difiuses lustre through the otherwise unenlightened gloom. 
We may learn from hence that they were fully satisfied of a 
future state in common with all other Indian tribes \ and that 
in addition to this circimistance, they were satisfactorily con- 
vinced that the felicities and woes of an hereafter, stood in 
close connexion with the actions of the present life. Such con- 
ceptions could have arisen from no other cause than the imme- 
diate impression of God— of that ^^ Light who lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world." (John i. 9.) Almighty 
power and infinite goodness can operate in ways and manners 



• * On thi» astonishing speech it is perhaps just to remark, that it is said to have 
heen delivered on the 7th day of July, 1494. It was interpreted to Columbus 
by one of those Indians whom he had taken with him to Europe on > former 
voyage. This Indian having been with Columbus nearly two yeaj* s, had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Spanish tongue, and acted as a linguist on other 
occasions alto. The above speech is recorded by Peter Martyr, by Herrara, 
and by Mr. Bryan Edwards. With what scrupulous exactness the Spaniards 
attended to the reasonable request of this venerable cacique, let the following 
pages of this chapter determine. 
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wMich ^e (^ftnot comprehend; and prodnce coimdaons in 
the mittd, itidepetid^mly of the refined uses of our reasoning 
p6wers. It mdSt IxxiTt influenced the mind of dus carique^ 
fro&i whdm Coluloibt&^eceived the address, in some sudbi man* 
ner/ His l*easmiing powers were not sufficiendy expanded to 
trace the <fotineitidn which he admitted as faa; and the ceiv 
'tairity 6f his conviction compels us to ascribe it to another catrse. 
But unfortunately thcfse rays of light which n^e discover, are only 
'momentary gleaans ; whith dazzle J& with their raifiancy, and 
then disappear. They afford us a transient brilliancy which we 
behold burstillg through the horrors of savage obscurity, suffix 
dent to render ** darkness Tisibie, and to discover sights of 
woe :" on eVery fiide We are encircled with ^dows j we are 
encoi!npa^s^ With such darknesk as may be felt. 

It is true they admitted the being of a God, whom they 
tiamed, Jocahilila i'btlt the unworthy notions which they annexed 
to this namfe, 'Wefre truly preposterous, as we have already seen. 
TTheir religious Worship, if their invocations of the zemi will 
bear that appellation, can hardly fail to draw the sigh of com- 
ihiseratibn from the feeling heart, at the deplorable conditioa 
of human nature. And their vieWs of a ftiture state which they 
admitted in the abstract, will appear tinctured with the' same 
shades; impregnated with the same sensuality; and conspire 
to shew in conjunction with their other perverted views, thfe 
abyss of mental darkness into which they were plunged. 

Sensuality Was their predominant vice; it was in general thear 
companion through life; and in their religious creed they had 
transplanted it into another soil, to flourish beyond the grave. 
What their abstract notions of good and evil were, is a point 
not easy to be determined: a discharge of some of the relative 
duties of life, according to the scanty notions which they had 
received, constituted one considerable branch of their, mordity ; 
•and their uniform obedience to the injunctions of the "zemi, and 
the commands of the cacique and bohito, gave completion tx> 
the circle of their obligations. tJpon the cfischarge or neglett 
of these duties, their happiness or infelicities in a future state 
were to depend; from these sources they drew both their hope9 
and fears; and with these views they departed this life in full 
expectation of punishment or reward. 

To the spirits of the good, they assigned some sensual feli- 
cities which bore a close resemblance to the enjoyments of the 
.pi-esent life. They seemed to imagine that death would only 
make an alteration in the manner of their existence; but that 
their pleasures would arise from the same causes as in this world, 
convey the same sensations, and partake of the same common 
nature. The place which they assigned for the habitation of 
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Ae good, was a fertile vale, clothedwkh unfading verdure, and 
lodged in some deep recess to which their enemies could not 
approach. In this delightful region to which they had given the 
iiame of Coyaba, they expected to find those fruits and flowers^ 
those cool recesses, and delicious retreats, provided for them» 
which nothing but their own imagmatioo/s could, paint ; and 
which paradise only could bestow. In this abode, so congenial 
to their wishes, they hoped to wander in indolence and ease^ 
cidier on die margin of some flowing river, or by tb^ side of 
some bubbling fountain, overshadowed by the canopy of Ely-. 
»an foliage, and impervious to excessive droughts* In these 
tranquil residences, removed at an equal distance irpQi dc^ 
mestic interruptions and elementary violence, they expected ta 
revel in sensual voluptuousness, which nothing could destroy, 
and which could undergo no change. 

But their enjoyments of an hereafter were not confined toi 
sensual gratification. Ilie social intercourse, the firiendly c^m^ 
venation, the reciprocity of favours, and the interchange o£ 
thought ; the company of their departed ancestors, . and the 
smiles pf those whom friendship had endeared in life, formed no 
inconsiderable part of those pro^)ects, which presented them-i 
sdves to their imaginations. It was in that region that they 
hoped more fully to discharge those filial obligations, wiiich 
were but imperfectly accomplidied in the present state; .mnd 
to receive \6dthout deduction a full requital of those favQurs 
which were conferred without being cancelled h^re below. 
In short, (hey expected a new edition of the present life, re- 
vised and corrected beyond the grave; in which tetrestrial 
felicity should be fully possessed without the least alloy. 

To the wicked they denied the enjoyment of any of these 
privileges ; and their miseries were to consist chiefly in a privation 
of bliss. Tliey consigned them over to unwholesome annoy- 
ances, and to feel thie efiects of the warring elements; and 
doomed them to associate with spirits as degenerate as their own. 
But the regions of Coyaba thev were not to enter; nor enjoy 
any rf the felicities of^ its fertile yailes. The solitary gloom, 
the violence of the hurricane, the roar i^f thunders, and the 
blasts of lightnings, were incessantly to terrify them, in a 
climate at once hostile to their nature;^, and incpnceivably terri- 
ble to their apprehensions. 

Such were the notions of these Indians of good and eyil, and 
of rewards and punishments in another life. In their conceptions 
we behold a mixture of truth and error. The original princi- 
ples appear to be the genuine impressions of divine Goodness, 
interpolated with the reveries of fancy, and overrun with 
error. Effaced through the native wickedness of the humaq 
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heart, and counteracted through the powers of darkness, the 
efficacy of divine grace disappears. Sometimes every vestige 
lies buried beneath a cloud of the most gross and obscene idola-. 
try; and we discover nothing but that ignorance which sin has 
brought into the world. We behold in these cases the moral 
image of God totally defaced, and the glory of human nature 
becoming a prey tp the most detestable absurdities. Sometimes 
the clouds will admit a momentary separation, and unveil to our 
astonished apprehensions, a gleam of light that dazzles with 
its brilliancy. But it soon closes again upon us ; and we are 
obliged to grope our way through darkness, heathenism, super-^ 
stition, and the dismal rites of pagan idolatry. Such was the 
condition of these poor Indians! 

Of the number of the natives inhabiting the Leeward Islands^ 
our accounts are various and diversified; but all agree that the 
larger islands were thickly peopled* Indeed their vast numbers 
seem to be a natural consequence of the tranquillity of their* 
lives, and a natural effect of the soil and climate which Proviw 
dence had connected with their abode. The bounties they pos-r 
sessed were equal to their simple wants, and left no temptation 
that could induce them to emigrate to another country. 

Bartholomew Las Casas* who accepted the bishopric of 
Chiapa in Mexico, from principles of humanity tow2ffds the 
unfortunate natives of the New World, has stated the number 
of inhabitants of the Leetvard Islands to amount to no less than 
six millions \ ^^ abounding with inhabitants (as he says) /is an ant-* 
hill with ants J* In the island of Hispaniola, to which we have 



*' '* This disinterested man, (says Raynai) »o famous in the annals of the 
New World, had accompanied his father in the first voyage of Columbus* 
The mildness and simplicity of the Indians struck him to such a degree, that 
he made himself an ecclesiastic, in order to devote his labours to their conver- 
sion. But this soon became the 'least of his attention.**— ^* He felt more 
for the cruelties exercised against them than for their sup^stitions. He 
was continually hurrying from one hemisphere to th& other, in prder to 
comfort the people to whom he was attached, or to soften their tyrants. 
This conduct which made him to be idolized by the one, and dreaded fay- 
the other, had not the success he expected. The hope of keeping them 
in awe bv a character revered among the Spaniards, determined him to accept 
of the bishopric of Chiapa in Mexico. When he was convinced that this 
dignity was an insufficient barrier against that avarice and cruelty which 
he endeavoured to check, he abdicated it. It was then that this courage! 
ous, firm, disinterested man cited his country to the tribunal of the whole 
Vaiverse. In his treatise on the tyranny of the Spaniards in America, h% 
accuses them of having destroyed ffteen millions of Indians, They attempted 
to find fault with the acrimony of ms style, but no one convicted him of ex- 
aggeration. His writings, which indicate the gmiable turn of his dispositions, 
and the sublimity of his sentiments, have branded his countrymen with a fb^ 

5;-ace yvhich time hath not and never will efface.** (Abb^ Raynal, History of 
be East aaU West Indies, vol. ii. b. vi. p. ^95.) 
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confined our observations, Oviedo, a writer rather prejudiced 
against the Indian character, says there were about one million of 
souls. Peter Martyr, who drew his information from Cohinr- 
btts, says, they were about one million two hundred tJto§4sand% 
Raynal reckons them at one million only^ and Bryan Edwards 
joins in opinion with Oviedo. All historians however agree, 
that their numbers were considerable ; and the least coxnputa-* 
tion which we have quoted, supposes the natives of the island 
of Hispaniola alone to amount to no less than one million! 
But to state with any exactness the numbers which covered 
the surface of such an extensive island, is really impossible. 
From the statements above giveni "^^ have however no just reason 
to suppose that we have been deceived on the whole. The num- 
ber of the inhabitants in the different islands, was in proportion 
to tbrir extent, thickly peopled, and blessed with peace, and ail 
Ae aflhience whidh they desired.' 

Such was the state, the number, and condition, of that peo- 
ple whose character and manners have be^i described; and 
soch was their situation, when first the adventurous spirit of Co* 
himbus led the monsters of Castile to infest their peaceful shores. 
On this as well as on similar occasions, the Spanish historians are 
not unfrequently inconsistent with themselves. When attempts* 
ing to emblazon their conquests, and to set forth the gphieve- 
ments of their warriors, and the prowess of their arms, they 
r«pr«sent the New World which they had conquered, as filled 
with inhabitants, civilized, in a state of society, and rich and 
powerful. But when they are charged with the inhuman mur-. 
ders and unparalleled depredations which marked their foot- 
steps, they invert the tale, and represent the country as a wild) 
inho^itable desert, inhabited by miserable savages, without 
government, and without laws, living in the practice of the 
most unnatural vicesj and, given up to almost every abomina*^ 
tion. We have therefore followed neither account implicitly, 
but struck a medium between these two extremes. And having 
stated their conduct towards the Spaniards, we now proceed to 
describe the conduct of the Spaniards towards them, and thf 
requitals which were made, when, through the inscrutable 
justice of God, their power enabled them to pursue their incli- 
nations without disguise and withput restraint.* 



* Few things can offer to our ob^erVSitions a greater variety, than the dw 
versity of modes which vice is capable of assivning *• they are indeed so nu^ 
merous, that the gradations, from one extreme to the other, moving by im<i 
perceptible degrees, almost prevent us from marking theij* progress. There 
is a propensity in the human mind to survey with indifierence the first devi-i 
ations from rectitude , one action unfortunately b£Co^le9 a precedent foi* 
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It has beefl observed in a preceding page of this chapter^ that 
when Columbus departed from Hispaniola to convey the impor- 



another ; ^nd we suffer ourselves at length to be captivated with vices, which 
are the more dangerous when they are abstracted from their grossness. The 
extremes are nevertheless widely dissimilar. We perceive the contrast, when 
yre make thf: comparison ; but unhappily, while testifying our abhorrence of 
that which appears the n^ost detectable, w^ forget that its rivstl partakes of 
^he same nature ; and thus we proceed, till we mistake vice for virtue. In 
no point perhaps will this delusion of the mind appear more conspicuous, 
than in noticing the contrariety which we perceive between the ferocity of 
the Charaibeans and the indolent tranquillity of the inhabitants of the Lee* 
ward Islands. That the former were caimibals, is sufficiency attested both by 
the inhabitants of the latter, and by the facts which occur in their own his- 
tory. But we may hence infer, tnat of this vice the natives of Hispaniola 
lyere not guilty, especially as they mentioned the circumstance tQ. Columbui 
with horror. It is probable that from beholding the latter as exempte4 from 
som^ of the prevailing traits in savage manners, we are tempted to view 
them in a more favourable light than truth will justify, and induced to give 
the colouring of virtue to that which is nothing but vice, either concealed by 
beiug varnished, or deprived of some of its deepest shades. The scriptures 
assure us that " all have sinned," ai^d that *' the ^arpal mind is enmity 
against God.** We have therefore only to pull off the mask which vice as- 
sumes, to be convinced of this truth by discovering its native deformity, 
- The Mexicans, when Cortez first entered their territories, were repre*p 
sented as having emerged from savage darkness and barbarity ^ and their his- 
tory at that time excited the astonishment of mankind. Yet among all their 
boasted perfections, few nations have been guilty of greater abominations. 
>^ The men (says Raynal) were in general addicted to that shameful kind' of 
debauchery, which shocks nature, and perverts animal instinct,** (voL ii. p, 
1368.) and the contempt with which they treated their women in consequence 
of this depravity, contributed in no small degree to overthrow the Mexican 
empire. In their system of idolatry they had some observances peculiar to 
jthemselves : " A slave was annually chosen, and shut up in the temple ; to 
him they paid 94oratipn, offered incense^ invoked him as a god, and con- 
cluded the scene by cutting his throat yrith- great solemnity. Their prisoners 
of war were sacrificed in the temple of the god of battles ; the priests after- 
wards ate them, and sent portions to the emperor and the principal lords of 
^he realm. When peace had lasted for some time, they took care to have 
it insinuated that the gods were hungry ; and war yras commenced with no 
other view than to m^ke prisoners.'* (Raynal, vol. iL p. 280.) 

The natives of Otalieite, celebrated for their benevolent virtues, were re- 
presented to Europe on their first discovery in such glowing colours, that 
they w^re thought to be farther removed from the vicos than from the domi- 
niuns of the Old World. A nearer inspection of their character has however 
detected the fallacy, and placed them iii a light which rather excites our ab- 
horrence than commands our respect. Bougainville, who visited this island, 
describes the lasciviousness of its inhabitants in such terms as I dare not trans- 
'late. I'iiis writer's having asserted that the inhabitants of Otaheite occa- 
sionally ofTered up human sacrifices, induced Captain Cook on one of his 
■voyages to inquire into the fact; and the result was a confirmation of its 
truth. Captain Cook, in company with Captain Furneaux, and with a sailor 
who spoke the language^ and some of the natives, visited one of their morias, 
and was personally assured that ** they ofiiered bad men to t|ieir eatooas or 
gods." On a subsequent vovage he attended one of these inhuman ceremo«> 
iaies at Attahporoo. The victim was slain before his arrival : he examined 
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tant intelligence of his discoveries to Europe^ he left behind 
him a small detachment of men to protect that fort^ which, 



the corpse, and found that he had been beaten to death. No crime however 
was assigned as the came of his sufferings. He had been selected by the 
caprice of the priests, and murdered without ceremony or trial. Captain 
Cook found in this moria forty-nine skulls, none of which appeared to have 
been injured ) which demonstrates that these sacrifices frequently happen. 
And it is more than probable that this horrid custom prevails in sul the Pa- 
cific Islands. More recent observations have npt only confirmed the pre<« 
ceding accounts, but have given to the national chat-actei- of those Otaliel- 
tean savages, who were thought to be abovd the vices and infirmities of hu** 
man nature, a still deeper shade. The missionaries who hav6 been established 
among them, assert, that nearly one-third part of their infants were offered 
in sacrifices to their idols ; and that the crime which brought fire from he.i- 
Ven on the cities of Sodom, was even authorized by law. 

Of the Pellew Islands, we have no account but through the narrative of 
Captain Wilson. The inhabitants of these he represents in an amiable light. 
2ut much allowance must be made. He was received with unexpected hu- 
manity by savages in a moment of the utmost distress : gratitude therefore 
urged him to descant upon their compassion. Flattering however as the ac- 
count of Captain Wilson is, he has noticed that they wer6 much addicted to 
theft, and that they actually stole some of the iron which was necessary to 
the building of the vessel in which he afterwards sailed to Canton. And in 
addition to this, notwithstanding their humanity, they murdered those pri- 
soners whom they took in virar. An acquaintance with these islanders, simi- 
lar to that which the missionaries have had .with the Otaheiteans, would, it 
is more than probable, have developed many of those shades in their cha- 
racter, which deform that of the savages of America, and of the natives of 
the Pacific ocean. 

The Leeward Islands present us with a race of human beings^ whose pas- 
sions were rather sensual than ferocious; who indulged in savage voluptuous^ 
ness without invading the territories of the neighbouring tribes ; and mono- 
polized their national vices, without attempting to import new ones, or to 
impart their own to others. Mr. Edwards asserts that " atn excessive sen- 
suality was among the greatest defects in their character ;.and to this cause 
alone is imputed, by some writers, the origin of that dreadful disease, widU 
the infliction of which they have almost revenged the calamities brough^ 
upon them by the avarice of Europe." Vol. i. p. 76. To what extent these 
excesses were carried, we have no means of knowing with accuracy ; it is 
much to be feared that they were not confined within the bounds of naturaT 
criminality; but of this we have no direct evidence. Neither was the hu- 
manity which Columbus experienced, of universal application. Peter Martyr 
has observed " that on the death of a cacique, the most beloved of his wives, 
were immolated at his funeral. On the grossness of their idolatry it is need- 
less to expatiate ; their religious rites afford us a melancholy lesson of the bar- 
barism into which human nature sinks, when deprived of the genial light of 
the Sun of righteousness, as displayed by the gospel to all that cordially em- 
brace it. Nor u the scene much orightened, when, without revelation, the 
mind is illuminated by science. Mr. Edwards justly observes, when com* 
paring their idolatry with that of Greece and Rome, — '^ So nearly allied, in 
religious researches, is the blindness of uncultivated nature to the insufi&r 
ciency of mere cukivated reason." 

If then sensuality, and that too of the grossest nature, is a vice, must we 
not conclude^ xici(wit)istandiag th'(ur compassion and hospitality, that the in- 
habitant* of the Leeward I^la^ds s^Ford us an awful comment on those scvlp- 
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through the assistance of the natives, he had been enabled to 
raise ; and that, on his return, he found his soldiers had been 
ail massacred, and his fort utterly demolished. 

The men who accompanied him on his second Voyage to the 
New World, were clamorous for instant revenge. But Colum-^ 
bus, who had the address to overcome these instant sallies of 
resentment, advised them to postpone their vengeance to a more 
favourable moment; because he was folly convinced that, the 
murdered Spaniards had been the aggressors, and had only 
been treated with that summary justice, which might naturally 
be expected from an enraged Indian tribe. 

These civilized robbers therefore spent their time in exploF- 
mg: the country; in scrutinizing t^e mines of gold; in endea- 
vouring to obtain every necessary information; in erecting forts, 
and distributing their forces in such directions as might b^t pro- 
tect their labours, or enable them to act towards the natives as 
occasional circumstances might dictate. But while they were 
thus employed in feeding pn their golden dream, fhey disco-* 
Vered among themselves a calamity of a most serious na- 
ture. The provisions which they had brought with them froni 
Europe, had felt the powerful influence of the climate, and 
were either completely spoiled, or so far damaged as to be 
rendered useless. And those husbandmen who had been sent 
from Spam for the purpose of raising such vegetables for an 
instant supply as the country proijfiised to favour, were either 
dead, or so disabled through sickness, as to be unable to accbm-* 
plish the task for which they embarked. 

In this situation there was no choice but to desire the soldiers 
to supply their place. But the age of chivalry was no^yet^one-. 
Indolence was, at tliat time, an honourable distinction in Spain. 
And unfortunately, to do nothing was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a gentleman. Even the common soldiers felt diis 






tures which speak of the total and umversal depravity of mankind ? And If 
rcither the natives of South America, of Otaheite, o/the PeHew Islands, B6f 
of Hijipaniola, the only portions of the giobe which stand as candidates for 
an exemption, can claim any immunity, must we not conchjde that the Whole 
>voild stands guilty before God ? 

We are not however to conclude from hence that the guilt of Hispaniola 
can either justify or palliate the enormities of Spain. Though God makes evil 
subservient to his purposes, he is not its author ; neither are those who prac- 
tise such enormities, either exonerated from the charge of guilt or the justice 
of punishment. For the idolatries, licentiousness, and inhumanities of the 
western world, God might have seen fit to punish its inhabitants ; and the 
wickedness of the Spaniards, originating in different motives, and directed 
by difFcrent counsels, might have been the rod of his anger. Were it laot for 
tile Moody deeds of the invaders, the pestilence or the earthquake might 
have accomplished the work of the sword, and Spain in some othef quitter 
i)f the giobtf might havr: filled up the measure of its guilt. 
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lazy ambiticMi, and disdained an etm^tfyitietit upon whkh their 
lives depended. In these circumstances they applied to the na-*> 
tives. The poor Indians offered them all they had> but their 
new friends wanted more. The natives were constantly at work 
to supply their real and artificial wants ; but arvairice and glut- 
tony were not soon to be cloyed« They were constantly teazing 
diem with a repetiti<»i of the same request ; they were conti^ 
nually in want of provisions and gold. 

The natives wearied with such unceasing importunity, soon 
grew weary in exerting themselves for strangers, whose wants 
seemed to increase in proportion to the supplies which they re-* 
ceived. A relaxation in their laborious effi)rfs soon fcdlowed 
that indifierence which the ungrateful Spaniards had produced 
by their perpetual solicitude. From remissness the natives pro- 
ceeded to negligence; smd woidd no longer work to supply the 
wants of those men who were above using any exertions to sup- 
ply themselves* But this conduct only tended to irritate the 
soldiers, who now conAdered the Indians as in a state of actual 
rebelHon; and that as their behaviour was criminal, to punish 
them was both necessary and just. 

Cohimbus, who had been absent while these things were 
transacting, finding that affairs wore a serious aspect in the 
island, returned from prosecuting his discoveries, in h<^)es of 
bringing about a reconciliation between the parties; of adjust* 
ing their difierences, and of bringing all their contentions to 
an amicable issue. On his arrival, he found that the Indiani 
Were highly exasperated with the treatment which they had re* 
ceived ; wlule the soldiers, mutinous and ungovernable, breathed 
nothing but carnage. , 

Afiairs now assumed a most awful appearance. Both parties 
were higlily enraged ; and reconciliation could only be obtained 
upon such terms as had already made the Indians withdraw, 
and to which they would not consent to submit. The clamours 
of a fierce and rapacious soldiery, who now thirsted for Indian 
blood, soon overpowered the peaceable disposition of Co- 
lumbus, and obliged him to have recourse to arms, thouj^h 
against his better judgment, both as a politician and a man. 

The Spanish army consisted of about 200 foot, and 20 horse. 
These were drawn up in proper order, and had to attack an 
army of Indians, said to consist of one hundred^ thousand men. 
Thus far however it was jnilitary parade, without its fatal con*- 
sequences. The unfortunate Indians were conquered before 
the engagement began ; they were seized with a panic, and 
rendered incapable of making any reisistance. They looked 
vpon the Spaniards as a superior race of beings, and soon 
fell victims to the mingled emotions ' of astonishment and fear. 
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The Etirdpean armour, the glittering of the arms of which they 
had occasionally seen the power, and the cannon which now 
opened their horrid mouths towards them, shot such terror 
through their souk as they were unable to overcome* 

But the sight of the Spanish horse, completely equipped, 
became absolutely irresistible ; they were amazed at such an 
uncommon appearance beyond all conception; and many of 
them were simple enough to believe, that the man and horse 
were only one animal, made perhaps on purpose for War; and 
capable of performing exploits which their fears had magnified 
beyond all calculation. There were others among them who 
carried these extravagant notions still higher, and supposed that 
the man and horse was a kind of deity actually become visible, 
and which had now descended from the skies, to protect those 
favourites of Heaven from the calamities of war. Terrified 
beyond all conception with these appearances, and their own 
apprehensions, they fled in all directions. They demanded 
peace, and were willing to submit upon almost any terms. This 
surrender was accepted by their enemies, upon condition that 
they should cultivate their own lands for the Spaniards^ and 
furnish thefm with a certain quantity of gold every month.* 

By this surrender they averted for the moment the calamities 
which awaited them; but it was only to reserve them for a more 
ignominious fate. But even admitting that they had made the 
utmost resistance in their pbwer, they could not have withstood 
the cannonading, musketry, and military tactic^ of the Spanish 
soldiers, not\yithstanding the immensity of their army. With- 
out order, without discipline, and almost without arms, their 
vast numbers would only have increased the ournag^, without 
adding to the annoyance of that eiiemy whom they at. once 
reverenced, hated, and feared. 

"^he terms upon which the natives siurenderedf soon how-' 
ever became uneasy and irksome. • They groaned imder a bur- 
den whidi had been imposed upon them by strangers, and to 
which they had been obliged reluctantly to accede, in order ta 
preserve their lives. Conditions of peace which are received 
from the point of the bayonet, are always severe, and rarely 
productive either of those benefits to the conqueror, or that 
tranquillity to the conquered, which both parties promise theni'- 
selves when they ratify the unnatural treaty. This at least was 
the case with the Spaniards and the natives of* Hispaniola. 

Unaccustomed as they had been to the labours which were 
connected with their new servitude, they soon felt it a weight 
which they were unable to support, and were obliged to aban- 
don that treaty, to the terms of which they had only submitted 
through force. Considered by the Spaniards as a captive peo- 
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pie, they were treated like slaves; and the conditions of their 
surrender, hard in themselves, and aggravated by cruelties 
which arose from domestic sources, made their sufferings be- 
come insupportable. They abandoned their new masters to 
avoid these calamities; and quitting the fertile savannas, they 
took refuge in the inaccessible and mountainous parts. In these 
lofty regions they hoped to find a scanty subsistence, by hunt- 
ing such beasts as they might find, and gathering such wild fruits 
and vegetables as their new habitations might anbrd. They fiiUj 
expected that the Spaniards, finding their provisions cut off» 
would only ravage the country for a season, take such articles 
as they chiefly valued, and then repass the seas to that distant 
country from whence they came. 

But in these expectations the unhappy natives were dread- 
fully disappointed. A monster had infested their shores, com- 
j)oanded of ayarice and cruelty, which neither their strength 
nor policy could destroy, llie hope of gold had taken posses- 
sion of the hearts of their invaders, and the natives were una- 
ble to resist their claims. Both parts of this monster were likely 
to find food, though that f<dr the man was not easily attainable : 
the former might plunge itself into the mines of wealth ; and 
the latter might revel ill human blood. 

' The Spaniards supported themselves by the supplies which 
they received from Europe, and pursued their plan of murder- 
ing the Indians with the most unrelenting assiduity. They 
trained their dogs to hunt them on the mountains and inaccessi- 
ble heights to which tiiey had retired, and fed them on their 
flesh to make them the more ferocious. They called in the 
enthuaasm of bigotry to give nerves to their horrid purposes, 
and even prostituted the venerable name of religion to add 
sanction to their inlnuman deeds. 

Those who had the good or bad fortune, I know not which to 
call it, to e$ca](^ the blood-hound and the sword, were obliged 
to submit to the wiH of the European savage, who exercised 
his power without filling, without pity, and without remorse. 
They were condemned to labour in the mines with unremitting^ 
application, and wer/e hardly allowed an interval to lose sight of 
their woes in the forgetfuhijess of sleep, or to recruit their sink- 
ing spirits by an ii^ermission of their siifiierings. They were 
goaded onward from day to day, till death, who discharges the 
wretched from their miseries here below, put an end to their 
deplorable condition by affording them a refuge in his cold em- 
brace. Such as attempted to escape from this horrible situation, 
were pursued with those dogs which had previously hunted 
them, and which now acted as sentinels over them ; and tq 
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which they were given to be devoured as a reward of their 
sagacity aad attention. 

In the prosecution of these excesses, which perhaps stand 
imrivalled in the black catalc^e of human enormities, the 
Spaniards were now de]j:vered from all restraint. . Cokimbus, 
who had acted as a check upon their inhuman violence, had 
returned to Spain to lay before the court a statemem of the 
cruelties which had been practised upon the natives before his 
departure, but wHch now broke out iu his absence vdth re* 
doubled violence. 

During his viiut to Spain, the command of the colony 
devolved on bis brother ^ but it was torn by lawless factions, 
by animosities, by dissentious and mutinies. Anarchy and 
(&cQfd <H^ded the government, and took possessicm of re- 
gal pow^ri but barbarity towards the natives was never for«- 
^tten. No orders, during this n^n of anarchy, were obey- 
ed, untesfi some cacique was to be dethroned, some hof4% of 
Indians to be pillaged, some viUage to be destroyed, or some 
nation to be ei^tii^ated. To cut the throats of the natives wa$ 
to entitle the murderers to the treasures which they could 
plunder. The former was the bbour, and the latter was the 
reward. Murder and pillage went hand in hand $ they did 
ZK>t strive for ma^iery, but acted as partners in these scenes 
of blood and fire. No sooner had tliese detestable soldi^*s ex« 
t'erminated one tribe, and secured such gold a^ they could 
find, than they renewed th^ir disturbances with another. In 
these general depredations they spaced neither sex nor a^» 
Ijvmanity had fcH'saken their foosjpims, and they were even in- 
tcNKtcated with Human blood. Revaige itself semned gorged 
with daughter, and ahnost fell asleep ; but cruelty not only 
remained deaf to the dying groans of sufiering huiT^aiuty, bu| 
tecame sportive amid the pangs which k occasioned. 

To miurder the natives in cg^ Uood, and even when no pre^ 
vious provocation prompted theo^ to the deed, was deemed a 
portion of genteel exercise. It was nearly allied to the conduct 
of the sportsman ; only where the latter would take the life of 
^ blackbird, the former would take that of a man. They 
^emulated each other in their arts of barbarous dexterity, and 
wagers were frequently made upon the strokes of the sabre 
i^diich administered death. To strike off the head of an Indian 
at one blow, was an act of expertness which frequently pro* 
4uced a rival, and wagers depended upon the cleanness of the 
stroke. The spectators who were called to witness these trans* 
actions, acted as umpires on the occasion, and adjudged the 
prize to him who appeared to be best skilled in the science of 
j^ir^lentii^g cruelty. And even ?^hfn. the prospect of reaping 
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the advantage of their infernal dexterit7' did not impel thtf 
deed, the natives were murdered from mere wantonness and 
sport, by way of practicej that they might keep their hands 
in use* 

But barbarity was not only sportive, but it pretended also to 
piety; ^Eid the Spaniards under the influence of frantic bigo- 
fcTf > had the impious insolence, to lift their hands in devotion 
towards heaven, while they were vrarm and reeking with theii^ 
brothers' blood* The order of nature appeared to be inverted 
with them ; these men were transformed into monsters, more 
savage and ferocious than the wolves which prowl the de- 
sert; and their hand^ were embrued in the murd^ of victim^ 
which they impiously offered in sacrifice to God* In the 
midst of this blasphemous reverence and detestable devo* 
tion, there were some who made an impious vow to God, to 
burn or hans thirte^i Indians every morning for a given timejf 
as a token oT devotional g;ratitude to God. And they selected 
that nun^ber in particular as an honorary compliment to the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his twelve apostles. There were others 
actuated by a species of fanatical rage^ not lesa abominable^ nor 
perhaps less cruel. The miserable captives whom they had 
seized, wit|i the assistance of bdood»hounds, not more ferocious 
than themselves, they sometiooes forced into the vTater, to re^ 
ceive the rite of baptism, smd concluded the ceremony witl^ 
cutting their throats to prevent their apostacy from that religion^ 
into which they had been so cruelly initiated. 

But the desire of independency operating upon the difficulty^ 
of making an equal distribution of the plunder which they had 
so infamously acquired, bad nearly defeated the purposes which 
avarice had plaimed. Among a set of men who were equally 
covetous, and equally abandoned, it is not to be expected thak 
authority sho^ be long regarded. The increase of rapine and 
plunder increased the anairchy which pervaded the hearts of 
the invaders, smd diffused its poison through every rank. The 
subalterns paid little or no regard to their commanders, and the 
commanders in their torn paid little or no regard either to jus- 
tice, or the laws by which they professed to be governed. Step 
ted OB to step, and evil succeeded to evil, till at length war broke 
out among thems^ves. But while the Spaniards were thus de» 
stroying one another, the Indians enjoyed a momentary respite* 
They were frequently spectators of the bloody scenes which in- 
testine war produced, and occasionally bore a part in them, 39 
the influence of the parties engaged could induce them to join 
the banditti that prevailed. 

The main body of *• Indians profiting by the momentary exr 
emptions from n^urder, which the quarrels of the Spaniards 
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had aficArded them^ began to assume a small degree of courage* 
They had penetration enough to discover tlut such bloody 
scenes as they beheld among their enemies, might soon end 
in their total' extirpation. They considered that it could not 
be impracticable even to destroy a small number of tyrants, who 
appeared to have lost sight of their primary object, and whp 
aimed at nothing but the gratification of private but imf^cable 
animosities, which had originated in the distribution of that 
treasure which they had previously plundered from the natives 
whom they had already murdered. 

' With these scenes before them, and imder impressions which 
arose from these views> they entered iAto a conrcderacy, which 
they contrived to manage with much dexterity, and which had 
acquired no inconsiderable strength. Their design was to com- 
mence an attack upon the Spaniards who were killing one ano- 
ther, and to cut them entirely off. Their confederacy had be- 
come formidable, and was on the eve of being carried into 
execution, when Columbus returned from Europe, where he had 
represented their case. This event put an end to their project) 
and not long afterward the disgrace of Columbus put a conclu- 
sion to all their hopes. 

The redress of grievances which Columbus obtained fit>m 
the court of Spdn, only reduced cruelty and oppression into a 
system, and protracted the mberies which the natives were 
doomed to Undergo. They were still condemned to endure 
the drudgeries of labour to which they bad been previously des- 
tined in the cultivation of the lands; while some were obliged 
to groan out a miserable existence in the mines, to propure gold. 
Those who were denominated free^ were obliged to piay the 
most, exorbitant fines, such as the will of their conquerors 
thought proper to exact. But they were still permitted to live 
in their own clans, after the; manner of their country, and to 
be subject to the government and laws of their own caciques. 

But these indulgencies, as well as the power of Columbus, 
were drawing to a close. The successes of Columbus abroad, 
had raised him a host of enemies at home. They envied the 
honours which he had so justly acquired, and concerted mea- 
sures for his ruin and disgrace. Bovadilla, whose ambition and 
injustice have been rarely exceeded in the New World, was sent 
out as an arbitrator between Columbus and his soldiers, against 
whose conduct the admiral had been lodging complaints in 
Spain. With Bovadilla every consideration gave way to gold. 
He sided with the rapacious soldiery; seized Columbus^ put 
him in irons; and sent him off* as a criminal to Spain. The 
Spaniards bad nothing npw to restrain their rapacity ; they had 
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obtflit^ed a kind of sanction to their crimes ; and carnage, devas^ 
tation, and plunder went hand in hand. 

On the last arrival of Columbus from Europe, he had unfgr- 
tunately brought with him more men of the same unprincipled 
dispositions; and the plunderers of the natives obtained through 
that medium a new acquisition of strength. These marauders, 
by uniting their forces, were enabled to act new scenes of bar- 
barity, and even to increase those viUanies, against which Co*- 
lumbus had been obliged to repair to Europe to complain* But 
the power of Columbus was now no more. The soldiers and 
their commanders acted from one general impulse; and cruelty 
and licentiousness had nothing, more to fear. 

In this situation the affairs of Hispaniola continued with but 
little variation till 1506, when Ferdinand vras petitioned to make 
a distribution of all the natives among the conquer^s, that they 
might be enabled to render them more effective in working the 
mines, and more serviceable to their masters in any department 
of labour that inhumanity might think proper to impose. 

To secure the success of this plan, both religion and policy 
were used as engines, and by their co-operation they produced 
the fatal measure. It was observed in behalf of religion, that 
so long as the natives were tolerated in their idolatrous super- 
stitions, they would never embrace the doctrines of Christian 
nity; Init that as this dbtributiOii of thefti would de|)rive them 
of an opportunity of worshipping idols, so it would place them 
more immediately under the care of their masters, who would 
be enabled to give them that necessary instruction which their 
case required ! In behalf of policy it was urged, that while 
these Indians continued to live in hordes/ agreeably to the cus- 
toms of their ancestors, they would be meditating revolts from 
their tributary state ; that they would keep the Spaniards in 
perpetual alarm, and create an imceasing expense to govern- 
ment to establish soldiers to prevent uieir incursions, and to 
protect the Spaniards and their Indian slaves ;^ that in process 
of time they might obtain a better acquaintance with arts atid 
arms than they had at present, and might be able to make a 
much stouter resistance than they now were capable of mak- 
ing; and that consequently the petition was humane, as well as 
politic and just, and might prevent the effusion of much human 
blood. 

. Ferdinand, having nothing to oppose to such weighty reason- 
ings, tamely approved of thie proposal; and by granting the 
lequest of his. petitioners, unhappily signed the fate of those 
unfortunate Indians, who were now consigned over to miseries 
froin which there could.be no appeal. The crimes which had 
been but individual before, now became national; and Ferdi- 
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nand, bytUsact, rendered himself amenable lor all tfie blood 
that was afterwards so wantonly spilled. The accusations of 
inhumanity^ which had hitherto been chargeable on mercenary 
and "unprincipled individuals, now became chargeable on the 
government of a vast territory; and that govetnment stands to 
&e present day loaded with all the in£imy which can arise from 
-the toleration of crimes at which our feelings shudder when 
we consider them. They are barbarities on which we cannot^ 
even at this distant period, reflect, without feeling the blufik 
of conscious guilt, though arising only from our distant consan* 
guinity, by being of the same common species with the perpe- 
trators of such horrid deeds. 

No sooner was this petition granted, than the whole island 
was immediately divided into a great number <^ districts; and 
each district, with its native inhabitants, was viewed in no other 
iight than as a distinct branch of one common property. Birth^, 
rank, interest, influence, and all the family of corruption, now 
onited in the general scramble for some shmre in the plunder <^ ' 
Hispaniola. The natives both of Castile and Arragon were 
alike permitted to advance their claims to scrnie share in the new 
territory; and they had indiscriminately allotted to them, a 
iarger or smaller part in proportion to the interest they couUi 
make. 

From the instant that the island was thus parcelled out, tbe 
native Indians of each district became the sole property of their 
new proprietors. From that moment they were ekher their 
slaves or victims, and their lives and labour lay at the caprice 
of an individual in whose bosom pity and compassion were alike 
unknown. And strange as it may appear, notwithstanding the 
devastations which this detestable policy occasioned, the same 
inhuman arrangements were afterwards made in aU the settle- 
ments of the New World, after the arms of Cortez and others 
had added the southern continent of America to the dominicmc 
of Spain. 

By these arrangements in the ishnd of Hispaniola, the re- 
venues arising from the mines to the crown of Spain, became 
fixed, and less liaUe to the innovations of uncertainty. In the 
first settlement the king claimed one-half of all the gold that was 
obtained; it was afterwards reduced to one-third; and in pro- 
cess of time, as the expenses of working the mines became 
more burdensome, the revenue was established at one-fifth part. 
All besides became the property of the proprietor of the dis- 
trict, who from that circtunstance increased his wealth in jx-o- 
portion as he oppressed the natives. 

The influx of riches which marked the progress of early 
years, and flowed from Hispaniola into Old Spain, created m 
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new race of adventurers; and speculative then engaged in aa • 
undertaking by wKich they saw Gfthers enriched. The magic 
of this golden dream filled the heads of those who had not 
courage enough to cross the vast Atlantic; even placemen and 
pensioners became candidates for foreign wealth. The grandees 
of Spain who filled places of trust under government, obtained 
gnmts from the crown, by which they acquired wealth without 
the trouble of procuring it. They conunitted the oversight of 
their districts to the management oi inferior agents, who always 
took care to acquire fortunes for themselves, while they enriched, 
the principals by whtMn they were employed. Under these accu- 
tnulating evils it is easy to conceive that the condition of the un- 
happy natives must have been wretched indeed. The claims of 
the crown, the claims of the principal, the exactions of the in- 
ferior agents, and the expenses of all, were to be extorted fr€«n 
them by incessant labour to which they had not been accus« 
tomed, and for which their constitutions were not adapted* 
Their blood, and sweat, and toil, must procure all. They were ^ 
doomed to waste their lives in the rigorous servitude of stran- 
gers, whom' they had always treated with the rights of hospita- 
ikjy hut who in return had taken away their lands, and doom- 
ed tfaesn to labours which could only be terminated by death. 

From the instances of cruelty which we have seen, and from 
those which necessarily arose from the circumstances of their 
ccmdition, an augmentation of their calamities would seem ab- 
solutely impc^sible. But in this also we are unhappily deceived. 
Their sufferings increased as their tyrants multiplied ; and lan- 
guage itself would be exhausted in attempting to describe the 
horrors which these unoffending people were doomed to bear. 
Sometimes they were indiscriminately chained together like 
beasts, and obliged in that condition to work for their iron-hearted 
masters. Those, who, fatigued with their sufferings, sunk be- 
neath the pressure of their burdens, were beaten on the ground,^ 
and compelled either to rise or expire under the blows which 
they received. Tlieir death was deemed of no consequence ; 
the country swarmed with inhabitants; and it was attended witl| 
Jess trouble to seize another Indian, than it was to fell a tree. 
The Spaniards and their blood-hounds were in partnership to- 
gether ; both joined in seizing the Indian ; the Spaniard soon 
killed him with labour, and his body became the property of 
the dog. 

The extirpation of the natives seemed to be an object at which 
they aimed. The sexes were separated from each other, and 
all intercourse between them was forbidden. The men were 
condemned to labour and to perish in the mines; and the women 
frequently expired in the fields, which they were obliged to culr 
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tivate with their feeble hands. Neither groans, nor tears, nor 
the tenderest calls of nature, could nu3ve the unfeeling Spani- 
ard, or soften the bigotted barbarian in the least degree* 
The constitutions of their female Indians, weak and delicate by 
nature, were still further impaired by the unwholesome and 
scanty diet which the Spaniards allowed. Their provisions 
were dealt out to them in particles, and delivered in such stinted 
quantities, as seemed better calculated to protract existence, 
and to lengthen misery, than to enable them to live. The 
mothers frequently expired under the joint pressure of hunger 
and fatigue, pressing in the agonies of death their dead or dy- 
ing infants to their breasts, shrivelled and contracted for want 
oi a proper supply of milk. 

Sometimes the women were bound to the trees; and their 
helpless infants who were uiuible to walk, were placed on the 
ground before them, at a little distance from their reach, that 
the unhappy mothers might hear their cries, and behold their 
pangs, and trace their sufferings through each intermediate 
stage, till the last gasp should terminate in death. The styBFer- 
ings of these helpless infants were but preludes to their own. 
The cries of nature wluch hunger had extorted from their in- 
fants, they had been doomed to hear in all the frantic agonies 
of affectionate mothers, without being able to afibrd the little 
sufferers any relief, though they writhed in pain, and lay on the 
ground just at their feet. They had seen their infants expire> 
and were now to tread the same melancholy path. Neither sus- 
tenance nor release was to afford them any relief ; their coun- 
trymen, awaiting the same or similar treatment, were unable to 
render them any assistance j and they were destined to die at 
the foot of the tree to which they had been bound. . 

The &thers and husbands of these unhappy children and wo- 
men who were occasionally spectators of these cruelties, some- 
times poisoned themselves as opportunity offered, and some- 
times hung themselves on those very trees, at the feet of which 
th6y had seen their wives and children expire. Resistance was 
useless, and escape was impossible : to be in the possession of 
the Spaniards was but a prelude to approaching death; and they 
fled to his cold embrace, to avoid those painful steps which the 
objects of their dearest affection had been obliged to tread. 
From these and similar barbarities, it is natural to conclude that 
their numbers must have rapidly diminished, which really was 
the case. 

In 1492, when Columbus first discovered Hispaniola, we 
have stated the total number of its inhabitants, upon a very mo- 
derate computation, at one million two hundred thousand. In the 
year 1511, only 14 years after the first discovery of this flourishr 
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ing island, its total number was reduced, according to the state- 
ment of Raynal, to fourteen thousand. Within 29 years from 
this {^riod, they were brought down to jive hundred^ according 
to the statement of Oviedo. And in the year 1585, when Sir 
Francis Drake made a descent on this island, he says that not ai 
single native was alive. In what year they were exterminated, 
it is impossible to say ^ but judging from the rapid carnage which 
was made in the earlier years, we have but little reason to be- 
lieve that any 'of the natives were alive much after the period 
to which Oviedo refers, when he states their numbers to amount 
to no more than five hundred. 

Admitting the statement of Martyr to be correct, who 
estimates the original number at one million two hundred thou- 
sand; and allowing the subsequent account of the Abbe Raynal, 
which reckons the natives about nineteen years posterior to the 
first visit of Columbus at only fourteen thousand, it will ap- 
pear evident beyond all dispute, that the Spaniards must have 
destroyed annually about eighty thousand, during the space of 
nineteen years. Such was the horrid scene of devastation which 
Hispaniola was obliged to exhibit to the world, almost as soon 
as it was visited by die Europeans I 

But cruelty and avarice, which both conspired to destroy the 
natives, aimed at different ends. The inordinate indulgence of 
cruelty was the defeat of avarice, and the murder of the na- 
tives laid an embargo on the gold. The distant continent was 
ransacked, and the neighbouring islands were visited, to be 
plundered of their people. The inhabitants of these countries 
were conducted to the mines of St. Domingo, to expire as 
slaves, in the same manner as the unhappy natives had expired 
before. Their condition was destined to open a new scene of 
horror, to mark the character of the invaders with new stains, 
and to die the earth of Hispaniola with new tprrents of human 
blood. 

' The natives of Hispaniola being greatly reduced, through 
wanton murder, through unheard-of cruelties, through oppres- 
sive labour, through hunger, through avarice, through super- 
stition, and through frantic bigotry, it became impossible for 
the private proprietors of the island to carry on the mines. 
Barbarity haying thus defeated the designs of avarice, the pos- 
sessors of the districts were obliged to have recourse to their 
old expedient. They represented the situation of the mines and 
the prospect of advantage in such a favourable light to the king 
of Spain, that humanity was forgotten amid the pernicious glit- 
ter of destructive gold. The lives which had been lost, the 
blood which had been spilled, the inhumanities which had been 
practised, and all the outrages which had been cpmmitted uppi| 
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hnman nature, were totally unnoticed by the court of S^ain* 
The \veahh which still appeared in perspective) bore down every 
other consideration, and trampled humanity and honour in the 
dust. 

The king of Spain, Fegardless of justice, and lost to every 
generous sensibility of human nature, attended to the petitions 
which were presented for his sanction, and became an accom- 
phce in that guilt which was about to vesult from the crimet 
which he and his subjects had agreed to perpetrate. In com- 
plying with the petitions which virere set before him, he gave 
permissioti to the proprietors of Hispaniola to ransack the neigh-r 
bouring islands and the more contiguous shores of the adjacent 
continent, to seize en the unsuspecting natives^ and conduct 
them by violence to labour and to perish in the fatal mines of 
that destructive island. 

This barbarous mode of policy opened a new scene of devas>* 
tation> and the unhappy natives of distant islands were doomed 
to perish through the detestable union of treachery and inhu- 
manity; the e^cts of which are thus detailed by Dr. Robert- 
son in his History of America : ^' Several vessels (says he) were 
fitted out for the Lucayos, the commanders of which informed 
the natives^ with whose language they were now w^ acquainted, 
that they came from a delicious country, in which their departed 
ancestors resided, by whom they were sent to invite them thither^ 
to partake of the bliss which they' enjoyed* That simple peoj^o 
listened with wonder and credulity to a tale so congenial to theiip 
natures, and apparently so full of^ filial piety; and fond of visit* 
ing their relations and friends in that happy regi<m, followed 
the Spaniards with eagerness. By this artifice, above forty 
thousand were decoyed into Hispaniola, to share in the suffer- 
ings which were the lot of the inhabitants of that island, and 
to mingle their ^oans and tears vrith those of that wretched 
race of men.'' 

What the feelings of these unhappy people were when they 
first landed on the fat^ island which was destined to be their 
-ave, is not within the powers of language fully to describe* 
^erhaps no expressions can delineate ^heu: sensations with 
greater accuracy and precision, than the following quotation 
which is extracted from Peter 'Martyr. In speaking of the de- 
coyed inhabitants of the Lucayos in particular,' he makes tlui 
"following observations: " Many of them in the anguish of de- 
spair, obstinately refuse all manner of sustenance, and retiring 
to desert caves, and unfrequented woods, silently give up tho 
ghost : others repairing to the sea-coast on the northern side 
of Hispaniola, cast many a longing look towards that part of 
the ocean wherf they suppose their owi^ i$land^ to b^ situ^t^} 
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zmi ^ die seftf-kreeKe rises, ea^rhpr inhale it i fondly believing 
thai it IfM lately raited their ovn happy vaUeys, and comes 
fraught with the breath of those they love, — ^their wives and 
duid^ii* With thia idea they continue for hours on the coast, 
uatil nature becomes utterly exhausted ; when stretching out 
thdr arms tAwardathe ocean, as if to ta^ a last embrace of 
ih^ distaitf country and relations, they sink down and expire 
iHthout a groan. . 

^ One «f the Jjacayet, wha was more desirous of tife, or 
kid greater coar^ than ipaoat of his countrymen, took upon 
iiin a bcdd and dificult piece of work. Having 1)een accus-* 
tooied to build ootl^gea in his own country, he procured instru^ 
foents of stQoe, and ait down a, large spongy tree, called jaruma, 
(u e. the bombax or wild cotton j the body of which he dex« 
terously scooped into a cano^. He then j^ovided himself with 
oars, som^ Indian cosb, and a few gourds of water, and pre- 
vailed on another man and woman ta embark with him on a 
voyage to the Lucayos Islands. The navigation was pro^^rous 
for nearly 2Q0 miles, and they were sdmost within sight of theiv 
koiglost shoves, when they were met by a Spanish ^ip^ which 
hrottght thein back to ilsvver^ and sorrow. The canoe i$ sdli 
preserved in Hispaniola as a singular curiosity, considering the 
circumstaneea under which it was. made.'' 

But it ia high time to quit these gloomy and«horrible details, 
in which V0e disconer nothing but what Gon£ers disgrs^e upon 
Europe, notwithstanding all its boasted arts and pretences to 
refinement and civilization* They are scenes which mark the 
earlier sellers of the West India Islands with stains which never 
can be effaced; and which must hand down the Spanish name 
with in£amy and detestation to the latest generations of the 
world. They are scenes v^hich will display to millions who are 
yet unborn, the f^tal effects of power jwhen uncontrouled by the 
principles of eternal justice* And at the same time they will 
fully shew the pernicious consequences which result from blind 
superstition ana £matical bigptry, when acting under the in- 
fluence of lawle$i9 and intoqiperate zeaL 

Bad as hum^in nature is abstractedly from grace, the repent 
of these e9K»mities is too bokl in i^s relation to claim an imme- 
diate assent. But unhappily, our attempts to falsify the facts 
would ensure to the mind that conviction which it wishes to 
shup. . The evidence b too strong ixx resistance, and too ex* 
^it to a^ord any shelter in incredulity. The more we inquire 
into th^ authenticity of those facts which seem too enormous to 
be believed, the more conspicuous will they appear: the mind 
of him whose eye glances over them, and then commences it^ 
inquiries to tjuell tho^ dqubts which the recital of them may 
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have raised, wiQ find proofs wh^e it expected a refbtaitiDni and 
will sink under the vei^t of conviction where humanity would 
induce it to expect relief. 

When that madness which now actuate the empires of the 
world, subsides in future years, and peace and brotheriy love 
overspread the globe, the records of ancient days will per:* 
haps be deemed litde better than romance. Then that guilty 
nation, whose bloody enormities we have been reciting, may 
embrace some opportunity of acknowledging with hmt-felt 
compunction those detestable crimes, which in the eyes of every 
other nation now disgrace her name. But even in the case 
which we contemplate, her atrocities will still lie against her, 
and all she can hc^e is that they may be rather fiirgotten than 
erased. 

The light of the gospel diffusing itself through the habitable 
world, instructs us in concert with express revelation, to expect 
those important changes, which through divine grace will efiec* 
tually ameliorate the condition, and simdue the unholy passions 
of man. Then those annals which record her days of blood, 
sinkdng beneath the weight of the wanton miseries which they 
have preserved, may. fall mto disrepute, and the Spanish nation 
escape the indignation of mankind through those incredible ex« 
cesses which will appear too monstrous to obtain belief. 

But whether these crimes shaU be remembered or forgotten 
by man, are points of distant and trifling ccmsideration. One 
truth is certain; and that is, that they wm not be forgotten by 
God. With, him there can be neither ^' variableness, nor 
shadow of turning." The actions of men can admit of no con- 
cealment; and to exaggerate them^ there can be no occasion. 
Nothing can escape the notice of the Almighty, either through 
an inabtlity to comprehend, orthroush the lapse of time# The 
period therefore must arrive, in which that justice shall be ad^ 
ministered and become conspicuous, which we now in many 
cases inquire for in vain. 

Why God who is infinitely powerful, and infinitely just, 
should suffer such enormities to pass through time without 
marking the delinquents with some signal vengeance, is what 
we cannot comprehend, any more than we can assign reasons 
why he should saSkr the wretched Indians to fidl by such inhu- 
man butcheries as exterminated them from the face of the earth* 
But since nothing can take place without his appointment or per- 
mission, and he is infinite eoodness and perfection; since no- 
thing can elude his observation, or escape his knowledge ; his 
ways mxist necessarily be iequal. And since the justice of his 
proceedings is not fully conspicuous In this lifj;, we may rest ourt 
^elyes »s^ured that it WUI be more completely unfolded in aaotbect 
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With tbese views: before us of the Divine e<taity^ we nmst 
refer those mysterious dispensations which he suffers to exist, to 
ft day of retribution, in which both the righteous and the ¥rick- 
•d shall meet their i^espective rewards. The calamities which 
we have just beheld in the imfortunate island of Hispaniola, are 
^ch as our limited capacities cannot comprehend. We there- 
fore conclude that the present life foxl!tis but a small portion of 
human existence; and that the barrier must be broken down 
Which divides us from an eternal stslte, before we can survey 
those scenes which are necessary to mature our judgments on 
so d)struse a point. 

But if these subjects are beyond the utmost stretch of out 
finite powers, the difficulties will increase in proportion as we 
extend our views. If we quit for a mcxneitt the cruelties of the 
isJand to survey the devastations of the continent, our surprise 
will be lengthened into astonishment, and we shall sink over-^ 
whelmed with our own contemplations. If we traverse Peru 
and Mexico, and follow Cortez and his cotemporaries through 
dkose acts of rapine and depredation which marked their pro- 
gress with blood in these devoted' coimtries, the scene of cm- 
dty and destruction seems to run through interminable distances^ 
and the mind is fatigued in moving over the desolated tract. 

Accounts differ as to the extent of the murders which were 
danmitted. Some estimate the massacres at no less thzn fifteen 
wttkni of hiunan beings ; others sink them so low as ten mil-* 
Honsj and others reckon according to the intermediate num-^ 
bers. But taking the statement in any of the given numbers^ 
the case will appear almost equally difficidt of solution; we look 
around us for relief in vain, but the mind finds at last safe an*- 
chorage in eternity. 

Every thing conspires to direct our views beyond the grave; 
it b only there that the mind can find an asylum, in which it 
can repose itself with assurance, without feeling the. uneasiness 
of disturbance or alaim. And such is the confidence winch 
the above details of human miseries suggest, that we cannot 
avoid concluding, that the evidences tvhich suppoH us in believing 
the being of a Gody ivill also, support us in believing the certainty of 
a future state. There art proffs in both caseiy which are not easih^ 
resisted ; and the truths ^Mch they support j must stand or fall 
t^ether, . 
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Natives of the diar&ibean or Windward tslands'-'<)rigin — -per" 
sons — natural dispositions — warfare and modes c^ life — r^fi- 
gious views — cot^used notions of the beir^g of God — and of 
a future state ^ rewards and punish$nents*^r^ections on the 
whole. 

In the preceding disipt^ nv^ bave givtifr s^tti^atcoatit of the 
:pativ€^ of tke Leei^rd &kndS) ami tnade d(Hne;obdertati(Mi!i 
on their <>rigbii, their mm\tetsy Ibetr itiMi&ers) Mid tli^ ^^ 
history. A'n mvestig^i(»i K)i the C^iM^iib&aki that^tet ^now 
rises befoi^ tts, sind claims dttr irt1fe«^«n> «!5 pMceeiMvig from a 
distinct race of men. 

There are perhaps bift few c$ae$ in the lu^ory ^ Bum, in 
which a contrast Can be more striking, thai) ithat: whi^ wffi 
resuh from a comparison between diem and Ih^ inhalUtiMits ^ 
the Leeward Islands. In their persons «tid Kiatili^^) the cdft* 
trast ^j^ears consjntuotis \ lh«ir nsAvir^ 4t!^^ti<)n» and {)iipey«ik 
kig propensitTies wiU confirm the obfiserteftions which we flsoke, 
and the religions ntes, (if seek they «)ay be termed,) wIm^ at«f 
observable amcmg than, respetfchiely, will plttinly prwe that 
the natiHres of the Leeward alidof the WiftdWard Isl«nd3«iAtAf 
from di^rem cMntrren. The pf&gress of time mfty cimse 
men, not ra<^ally different) toexhftit iq^pear»nce^ which shew 
that they ha^^e btft Iktle tSsv^ ko eadi other $ imd that though 
springing from the same fountain, they have beett separated 
from each other through a mrttiber dl ages> which having ^ut 
up all intercourse between Aem, have €>bliterftted those totof* 
mon marks by which alone we qsb. fcrtfce ^ common rdatiMh 

But on these points, as wdl as on the solitary mode -rf life 
which is so observable ^mong the Chftfdfbees, the teadet mtift 
make his <mti rrflections. IMfetts, whith are itt i^eflttelvfei st> 
distant and various, can originate only in propensities which 
are widely diflSsrent ;« and consequently such strange diversities 
as we are called upon to perceive, must claim such distant 
origins, in a local view, as we are obliged to assign, and which 
can have but a very remote communication with one another. 

But shnple distance, either in time or situation, is not of it- 
self sufBcient to produce those opposite effects, which offer 
themselves to our notice. Some extraneous cause or causes must 
have conspired to call into existence those variations, which we 
cannot fail to behold. What these extraneous causes are> vfK 
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their jdiysical tisiture» \dudh bskve been capatUe^ in tlieit Qpera« 
tionS) of prodocing such a vUibfe <iifi«resice between man and 
auuii tliough we may attemjit to conjecture, perhaps we shall 
BWftt be able here bdow fiilly to understandL The hct is ne^ 
verdyelea incontrovertible^ it is demonstrated by daily obserta* 
tion in eirery part of our intercoorse with mankind; but in 
BO portion of human history can it appear more conspicuous, 
dian in the distant characters ^ the Charaibees and the na* 
tives of the Leeward Islands. 

But thDugh we admit those strildng difierences ^ich we 
cannot zrcnd contiemplating, it will not at all follow that men 
are physicaMy utdike« Hlnere are radical principles which ara 
too pemianentiy fixed in bomi, for time tor adventitious circum- 
itaiKres to alter. Men iray undergo an infioitc variety of 
changes, but in er&j condicioii diey are phyncally the 5ame« 
llie varieciom wliifch we perceive, must have resulted firom 
KHne sectet causes, operating upon die establidied piinciplesof 
l^Mum nature by ^ow aiMd imperceptStte degrees^ throng the 
long lapse of ages, which have rolled on from the pximary se« 
paradon df monkitid to the giten hoar. 

A vartation in climate will, without ^Hi doc^, produce con- 
sidei^bb efitets^ ^nd the in^ence of custom will tend to con* 
itm haibhs so «cqnix«d, with a permanency which neither rea- 
miAer philosophy is able to fobdoe. But hew far either ciitnate 
tf cvMom may hate Mnded to piidduce that visible diftrenee 
elich is so evvdeat tMCwem the natives of the Windward and 
Leewatrd Idands, a a point e»re9En^y difficult to be determined^ 
We must therefore attribute the ferocious and wa^ke s^k ai 
the ChartMbees to the aacendmcy of some cause which we have 
not been M^ £a&y to explore, and whkh, matured mto habit, 
camiQit easily be erased^ 

Of the primary origin of this fierce race of men, the ac« 
counts which we have are various, and far from being satisfac^* 
tory-. A train of circumstances will oblige us to allow, that 
these natives of the Windward Islands obtained their invuhr 
sitoalion by emigrattiig from the ctsustinental shores of SouiSi 
America \ and beyond the proofs of this point, our knowledge 
of then* origin wffl hardly p^mit us to pass. But these evi- 
dences which circumstances afford us, do not reach the original 
question. That these islands were first peopled from t3be 
southern comment of America, biit litde doubt <:an remain; 
but from what portion of the globe they migrated, before they 
found this continental abode, is a point which no poshive 
proof can now det««tmne« 

The origin of a savage people, without i^ecords, ^thout go- 
vernment, without laws, and without arts, must necessarily be 
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iRrrapped vtp in obscurities; and but few circmnstahc^ can be 
found in such an ui^roductive scil, throu^ which any analogy 
txa be traced between them and any other people irbo inhabk 
the difl^rent nations of the earth. Engaged as the Charaibees 
seem almost constantly to have been in depredations and j^un* 
' der, the reports of tradition which might have been derived 
from their remotest ancestors, are totally oUiterated; and hard*' 
ly a vestige now remains throi^h which their j?nm^ origin 
can be traced. 

We have said in the beginning of this work that the vast 
duun of West India idands was divided intatwo classes, gene- 
rally denominated the Windward and Leeward Uands. The' 
Windward Islands of which we now speak, were inhabited by 
a restless^ warlike^ and barbarous race, while die Leeward 
Islands were peopled with a mild and inoffensive tijbe^ It wa» 
from this mild md ino&nsive people, that Columbus first ob» 
tamed intdUgence of the Charaibees. They were represented 
by the natives of Hispaniola a» living in aneastwardly direction 
mm that islamif they were said to oe barbarous and cruel; to 
delight in comin&^g depredations, and in disturbing the tran-» 
f^iilUty <^ that ssld t& aeq^ibouring ifil^ they said that they 
were a nation ot cannibals, and were called C^bees or Cha-* 
taSbee^ This was the intdli|ence which Columbus received 
coftQBndiig them from the natives of Hispanida, in his firsb 
vofi^e; smd wiiliOQt any "fruther knowledge of them he re« 
turned to Europe. In Us future voyages he discovered the 
Windward Ishmds; and fcund them inhabited by that bstba- 
jTous race whom the Hiqwinioltans had previewtydeacrihed* 

These savage people seem to have engrossed almost all the 
islands whidb we denominate the West udies, except Cuba^ 
Hispaniola, Jamaica, and Forto Rico, and the Bahama Islands^ 
which lay between the nottbem iskuids above named and the 
Ilorida shore* 

To this general dtstributiottof the iidiabitants, the island of 
Trinidad &ms a most remarksdde exception, which has been 
particularly noticed in our remaiks on the natives of the Lee- 
ward Islands in the in*ecedin| ch^)ter, to which we refer the 
leader for all the information Uiat can be imparted on a point 
so extraordinary and perplexed. 

! But even admitting, that the natives of Trinidad spoke the 
language of the Leeward Islands^ and that fix>m many circum- 
stances, they leave us much reason to believe they originated in 
the same tribe, yet this exception, extraordinary as it is, will 
not militate against the general theory which we have adopted. 
The whole stream of circumstantial testimony is in favour of 
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tbe southern origin of the Charaibeesi and of the northern 
origin of the Apauachians or natives of the Leeward Islands* 

The proximity of many of the Windward Islands to the 
southern continental shores, will justify the suppositions which 
we have made; and assigns to the Charaibees a southern 
origin* The i^ands of Tobago and Grenada are sufficiently 
near to be placed within the reach of the Indian canoes, and 
Ihese modes of ccmveyance were undoubtedly adequate to all 
the purposes of such emigrations as we now suppose. 

lliat Barbadoes was inhabited by the Charaibees when first 
discovered, will admit of no dispute; and the same arguments 
which enable us to account for its being thus inhabited, will 
empower us also to assign reasons for the peopling of Tobago^ 
Grenada, and other Charaibee islands, even upon the supposi- 
tion that Trinidad was peo|ded by die Apalachian tribe. The 
real distance between Barbadoes and the nearest island to it, is 
nearly as great as that whidi lies between Tobago or Grenada 
and the prelecting lands on the continental shores. 

The wars in wSich these Charaibees usually engaged on thd 
continent with dieir most inveterate enemies the Arrowauks, 
plainly inform us, that their canoes were equal to the naviga« 
tion of the waters which they had to jpass. And no doubt can 
be justljr entertained of the atnlities of their forefathers to navi- 
gate the canoe, and conduct it in a similar manner, to the vari« 
OQs parts of their insular abodes. Thus then, a difficulty which 
has actually been overcome in fact by the Charaibees, affords us 
sufficient nround to account for the peopling of the Wind- 
ward Islands, thou^ we even allow Trinidad to have been in- 
habited by another race. 

But though these cirannstances plead strongly for the imme- 
diate origin of this cohmy of Charaibees of which we speak, 
the evidence will net reach their national origin. On this point 
much learning has been employed, and much time has been 
spent : it is a question which involves little less than the peo- 
pling of the new hemisphere. And though many favourable cir- 
cumstances may induce us to admit as certain, a variety of pro* 
babiUties whicn appear to be well authenticated, yet the diffi- 
culties which arise nrom mature consideration, seem to spread a 
vol of darkness over the best»concerted hypothesis; and while 
these embarrassments lay an embargo on our belief, they con- 
spire to wrap probability in shade. 

That the nadons which originally peopled Aminrica, were of 
tramathnric origin, will not be disputed by any man who be- 
lieves the Kfale. On this point the language of the sacred re^ 
cord^ is explicit and clear ; it leaves i;iot a slme either to shelter 
Incredulity, or to cherish doubt.^ It is to this sitandard thaf 
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mi vnM v^kt "vribfeq w^ mqwe ii^ the origin of tho$e nl* 
tions which pejppk thd norlh^m ^d ^uthern cootinents of 
Axiieffic%> lyfid it is only frona Ihi) fountain that we m^ draw the 

1^ »cript*»^ muforialy r€|)re»eBt maokmd aa tp«fii*gw^ ori*- 
gin^Uj frwi on« cojromon root* and br^iicbuigf a^ they multi* 
plt^f QVf^ th« dii&r^ot regi<»)ft qI the globQ) they worm uy 
thai G^h»th made of one hlood all the Asuicm which we u^ 
the earth, and h«^ aiao apj^inted ^ bouads Qf their halnu-r 
liQ»s. }{0 truth <sm he mere evident fJdsm this* that mankind 
h^gfm U> e^ QA thiB easiern coistvieot} a»d tberefove it^fm 
^ ^Oiorce difiy mu>t m |»*Qce9$ of time ha^e pcoeeeded in mh- 
9^wmt periods u> people the western world* fiut. whether 
the fint ^vieiKiureir«» wfa» d^wted fronx the old Q<mtiiient> 
crossed the narrow paisage at Bering's SmitSk whkh lic' vttder 
the Afctic.Cir<^ ear were driven acfQS3 ^ Atbmk by 9dr 
v^rse windi» it ia POt in our power to detertniiie« , 

Mr. Edwardft in hk hiitory of lhe»e iiteiid9» baa adduced a 
variety (tf circwnstances to prove that the Ch^raihean nations in 
partic^l^, miutt have cross^ the Atlantic in some of! its widcat 
parte* He imagine that thm anceitont wore driven bf adversf 
<»rctnnatancea vntbin the reach of the trade winda, throni^ 
which they weri^ wafted to the Axoexkm $h<Hrea; and that hav^ 
ing been escpoced to the mercies of the den^ents which &Youred 
their approaches, they landed . on thpie northern parts of the 
aonthmi continent, which we hm ab'eady described. But 
thati as the winds ^i^ch blow between the tr<qpi<» were iavoinv 
aUe to their af^roachesy so the same.circumsfcances prohibited 
their return, and lodged them and thete posterity in those 
regions of the westcarn world* There are othera however 
who dissent from thia opinion^ and conceive that this peofde 
entered America in the. ncarthwn parta at Bering's Straits, rad 
from thaice descended into these flontfaem latitudes. 

In their persona the Charaibees were of moderate statnre^ 
nervcbs and strong, and their make such as aeemed adapted tp 
form men of uncommon strength* Their legs, thick and muan*- 
lar, were generally well made^ their eyes were Uack, large, and 
somewhat prominent. Active and vigorous, and o^xdde dF heaiv 
|ng the fatigues of war, they seemed like a race of men fitted £at 
partial enterprise and warlike exploits. The intemal^irit which 
prompted them to action, beamed occasionally thrcmgh the linear 
ments of their countenances; it seemed to animate every fea- 
^e, and to communicate motion to every tendon of their 
frame. An unconquerable energy apparently minja^led itself 
with every gesture, and fury fi'eq^ently darted from their 
)poks» A certain wildniss^ discovered Itsplf in t|ic iwddei^ 
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fiances of their eyesi which sometimes rolled with the interna! 
emotions of their souls* and flashed with living anger on those 
whom thev deemed their foes. Restless* ardent, and capable 
of high achievements* no shape which danger could assume* 
could deter thiem from an enterprise* where probability inspired 
hope of success. They seemed to consider depredation as the 
primary end of their b^g* and all objects of conquest as their 
natural prey. On these accounts their appearance was sufficient 
to excke the terror of the mild and inoffensive natives of the 
Leeward Islands. Their whole figure would have been pleas«- 
ing, had they not spoiled their natural appearance by fancied 
aid artificial ornaments* which could only be agreeable to the 
peculiar taste that prevailed among them. They suffered no 
hair to grow on any part of their bodies* except on the head 
and ey&*farows. They wore no sort of garment; nor was their 
chastity on this account less secure. Only* in order to guard 
against the bite of insects, they painted their bodies from head 
to foot widi the juice of rocou* or arnotto> which gave them 
the cdour of a boikd lobster. They' likewise disfigured their 
cheeks with deep incisians and hideous scars* which they stained 
withbbck^ and they painted white and black circles round their 
eyes. Some of them perforated the cartilage which divides the 
nostrils* and inserted the bone of some fish* a parrot's feather, 
or a fragment of tortoise-shell; and they strung together the 
teeth of such of thehr enemies as they had slain in battle* and 
voie them on. their l^s and arms as trophies of successfiil cru-- 
eity. Every method seemed to be adopted which could tend 
•to strengthen their hmtal ferocity* to make them frantic with 
T;^e in tbe day of battle> and to intimidate their enemies with 
that terror whidi their formidable appearance was calculated to 
inspire. The incisions which we have noticed* and the un^ 
sighdy scars with wUch they deformed their cheeks* were with*" 
out cbubt introduced for the same reasons, to give theni in the 
sight of their opponents the appearance of veterans* and to 
ccnreince them that they rose superior to bodily pain. The 
paintings also with which they ornamented or disfigured their 
bodies* though adapted to that ccmveniency which we have 
itientaoned, were not wholly inapplicable to their savage ex- 
ploits. They had a tendency to set off their scars to the ut- 
most advantage* and by that means to obtain from their ene- 
mies more credit for their fortitude than they really deserved, 
and credit for more fortitude than they really possessed. 

There is a something in war so repugnant to the feelings 
of humanity* that the emotions of the soul require a varnish 
from external parade. In polished as well as savage Ufe* the 
same princq)le prevails; the murder of oin* own species> iu both 
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cases, is hostile to our feelings when abstracted froixi the 
influence of the ferocious passions, perfectly depraved as we 
are by nature. Ashamed of those steps which mark its con-t 
duct, our better judgment retires from the scene, and coxi*- 
ceals its indignity beneath the glare of military cUsguise* 
And whether we behold the painted feathers, the noddine 
plumes, the formidable bear's skin, and glittering helmet ot 
Europe, or the sicarified arms, incised cheeks, perforated nosr 
tril, and painted body of the Charaibean, we only view dis- 
tinct modifications of the same principle, operating under the 
direction of different tastes, and producing effects not radically 
unlike. In both cases the religious eye perceives the ''coin>r 
plainjt of nature, labouring under a consciousness of its own 
disgrace, and seeking refuge in disguise. 

To inspire individuals with heroic ardour is among the fa- 
vourite arts of war. And to infuse into the mind of an enemy, 
an exaggerated idea of that military prowess which they have 
to oppose, may be considered as a favourable step toward a can- 
quest. A knowledge of human nature,' as it relates to the na- 
tural man, has been taught in no better school than that of ex- 
perience; and while men act under the direction of oneconv- 
mon guide, the instruction miist be alike applicable to every 
climate, to every zone, and to every condition of mankind. 

The Charaibees, instructed in this school of nature, knew 
how to improve by the terror which they could insfure. And 
while their conduct tow^ds themselves, acted with hostility to- 
wards their enemies, it had a different effect on the youth of 
their own tribes: these beholding the glories which their heroes 
had acquired by signaHsung themselves in war, wDuld natiirally 
feel a thirst for those honours which they were taught to re^ 
vere as sacred from their earliest in£mcy. And attributing this 
military ^1<H7 to the* honorary scars, paintings, and incisions 
which they beheld, these youths might easily associate together 
the ideas of prowess and external embellishment^ and be stirred 
to emulation through the talisman of deformity. Hence inci- 
sions became a necessary part of the p[iasculine''omaments of* a 
Charaibeej while their females stimulated by the same princi- 
ples^i^ut retarded b^ the weakness of their sex, imitated with 
jpfaintingthe varioiis ornaments which adorned this warrior, with- 
out submitting to the paii^ operations which th^ir heroes had 
undergone. . • 

We must allow that simple painting was useful, if not neces- 
sary, in their state, to secure thein Irom the bites of insects. 
But that fantastic variety which deformed their features, and gave 
them such a disgusting appearance in the sight of the EurOr 
jpeans, could not have originated in simple necessity^ nor hard? 
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ly altOgethef in a Yitiated taste. Their inciaions, and the pamt- 
ings of them, might have been originally invented to render 
themselves hideous to their enemies; and finding this method 
successfiil) it continuecl, tillj habituated to their national scars> 
deformity became familiar, and those who were destitute of 
these honorary marks became outcasts of society. 
. But this reproach was carefully avoided. In earliest childhood 
the scene of cruelty began, and the infant savage was apparent- 
ly nursed in blood* As soon as a male child was brought into 
the world, he was sprinkled with some drops of his father's blood. 
The ceremony on this occasion was sufficiently painful to the 
&ther 'f hut he submitted without emotion or complaint, fondly 
believing that the same degree of courage which he himself had 
displayed, W9S by means of this operation transmitted to the in- 
fant.* As the boy grew up, he was made familiar with scenes of 
barbarity ; he partook of the horrid repasts of his nation, and 
was frequently anointed with the fat of a slaughtered enemy. 
To draw the bow with skill, to wield the club vfith dexterity 
and strength, to swim with agility and hardiness, to catch fish^ 
and to build a hut, were bis first acquirements. And that their 
youth might be accomplished in the exercise of the bow, their 
food was often hung to a branch of a distant or lofty tree, and 
they were obliged to pierce it with their arrows before they were 
permitted to eat. 



* An entrance upon life was always to the infant the commencement of a 
scene of barbarity. Soon after its birth, two pieces of wood suited to the 
occasion were applied to its tender skull, one before and another behind ; and 
thoe being firmly united together at each end by bandages or filaments which 
suited the purpose, the forehead of the child was considerably elevated by 
its growth* And whto these boards were taken off, the forehead and back- 
part of the bead were both flattened to a considerable degree ; and presented 
the head altogether in a shape of unseemly distortion. Oh this account the 
tyes of a Charaibee always appeared lower than those of the European ; 
while the head, apparently raised to a considerable height above them, pre- 
sented to the view of the spectator a most disgusting figure. 

From whence a custom so violent and unnatural took its rise, it is impossi- 
ble accurately .to determine. It ia highly probable that it originated in pru- 
dence, though it was carried to excess. It might have takeif its origin from 
the observations which they made on the openness of the skulls of infants ; and 
from a fiill conviction that this opening must be closed, they might have ap- 
plied these boarcb and bandages to expedite the tardy operations of nature ; 
till, over-acting their primary design, they might have produced at first by 
accident that contortion, which became afterward sanctibnedby custom, and 
formed an indispensable requisite in the head of a Charaibee. 

In our own country a practice similar in principle, prevailed, and still pre- 
vails in many parts ; but it was exercised with more prudence, and prevented 
the infants from feeling pain. The bandages which were thus applied, were 
designed to assist nature in closing the infant's skull ; and I see no reason which 
can induce us to believe that the Cha^beans applied their boards and banda- 
ges with any other design^ 
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These however were but preliminary ceremonies, adapted 
to the tender years of the young savages. But they were cal- 
culated to infuse dexterity, and to inure to disappointment ; to 
inspire with patience in the midst of practiced exploit ; and to 
teach them to rekindle the flame of exertion at ^e dying em- 
bers of disappointment. Disappointment and success must 
■like have excited emulation in the youthftil bosom ; and the 
censures and applauses of the veterans, who were spectators of 
their deeds, must have called forth all their ardour, and awaken- 
ed at an early period an appetite for renown* 

The fat of the unhappy Arrowauk, who had fs^n a victim' 
to their power through the occurrencies of war, with which 
their children were anointed, not only familiarized them to 
scenes of barbarity; but tended to stifle every tender filling 
of nature, and to quench for ever the sparks of humanity in 
the earliest moments of their dawn. Accustomed to barbarit/ 
and inured to rapine through every perk)d of their recolkction, 
their hearts were hardened in. a state of manhood against the 
groans of their wretched captives ; while they exercised their 
cruel ingenuity in inflicting torments without pity or reitiorse* 
Tlie seeds which are thus sown in early infancy, ripen with the 
progress of years; and cherished by constant action, through 
every intermediate stage, the youth puts qn in mature age the 
utmost wildness and ferocity of savage life. 

Among the various branches of savage education, an ^^acoa- 
querable aversion for the Arrowauks was particularly inculcated. 
They were held forth as the national enemy, and the yoimg sa- 
vage was incited to revenge from a long detail of tiadiitioiiary 
wrongs. The hatred which was thus implanted, soon became 
deeply rooted, and finally terminated in an implacabilxty not 
to be subdued.* 



* We have said in a preceding' page, that the Charaib^es seemtd to coBsi" 
der depredation as the chief end of their being ; and that the pcywer to eoa- 
quer gave the right of coHqiSest. We have also observed tluit the Arrowankey 
a nation on the southern continent, with whom they were at continual war, 
were considered hj them as their irrecoocileable enemies ; and this eBsakfy w« 
may add, originated in all probability in some signal defeat which they sustain- 
ed from that nation, by whom perhaps they were driven from the continoBt to 
these insular retreats. But though these sentiments may be founded upon hict^ 
they are not perhaps of an exclusive application. 

h is not improbable, through a long course of familiar detestation, wfiach 
they associated with the name of Arrowauk, that whomsoever they considered 
as tneir enemies, became entitled to that appellation. And it is notualifcely 
that those among them, who were most forward in promotmg any meditates 
depredation, represented the objects of their rapacity by that opprobrious 
epithet. This circumstance rarely failed to fill the most cowardly amoog thou 
with a temporary courage, and led them on to those daring exploits, whidi 
formed a distinguisluog trait in the character of a Charaibee, 
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The exercises of chUdhood soon gave j^e to perfbrtnanceft' 
whicb required more vigour; and \diich demanded from the 
yoong Charaibee a degree of magnanimity whkh the years oi 
puberty could hardly promise to bestow. His fortitude and con* 
stancy were to be brought forth to the severest trial before he 
could be pcrmittied to slnre in the honours of his countrymen^ 
or assume the dignified title of man« A probationary ordeal 
awaited him through which he must necessarily pass; it was 
the portico which cmducted to the temple of savase fame. 

Tlus moment of triai was an important epoch of his Hfe, 
upon which depended the garland el honour or the hisses of 
disgrace* He was n«w about to depart from infancy, and to 
assume a name sounaing and significant, expressive of some* 
thing either ^orious or dreadful in the views of his country* 
men : he was to join them in their depredatory expeditions ; and 
to make the achievements of his valour, and the glories trf" con- 
quest, his own by martial enterprise* The^ importance of thit 
sera in the life of a Charaibee, may therefore be easily conceived 
without any further elucidation. It was a season of barbarous 
festivky, in which the candidate for honour was permitted to 
participate in the horrid carnival of his nation, and to be mitt- 
ated into scenes which are disgraceful even to savage life. It 
was a time of ferocious mirth, in which the feelings of huma- 
nity seemed to be suspended in every breast, and the pafiskm* 
were permitted to rage in all the fory of diabolical madness. 

The severities which the probationary youth was to undergo^ 
and which he even courted with surprising sc^itude, afford us 
an awful proof of the influence of fake principles and si:^>er- 
stitious fortitude. ^ He received from his father the most inhu-« 
man tortures, inflicted with every cir^rumstance of barbarity 
that did not reach the citadel of life. In him who inflicted 
them, the feelings of the parent were totally unknown. The 
parent #as lost in the man. The man was absorbed in the 
waiTior; and the merciless savage overcame aiid swallowed all. 
Stripes that excoriated, and inckions that left an indeliUe 



On these accomits it it Highly probable that they- api^ed thit opprobrioue 
•ppeUatioa to the iohabitant* oi the X/eeward Islands, whom they affected tQ 
coniider a« a colony of Arrowauks. It is however more likely that they really 
considered them as objects of enterprise and depredation ; and gave them the 
title of Arrowauks to justify their pretences for invading their territories. 
That they considered all strangers as their common enemies, few who are ac- 
quainted vnth their history, will pretend to doubt ; and '* of the Europeans," 
says Mr. Edwards, ** they formed a right estimation." Enemy and Arro- 
wauk were with them nearly 8ynon)Tnous terms; and thfe name of Arrowauk 
was sufficient to give sanction to every depredation they had an inclination to 
 Qpmmtt. 
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cicatrice) burnings which approached to sufibcation» and wounds 
which the heaUng h^tnd of nature could never totally erase> were 
among the su&rings of the Charaibean youth* If these un- 
natural torments were sustained by him with invincible fortitude 
and heroic ardour, if he* betrayed no symptoms of weakness,^ 
and suffered no pang to escape from the anguish of his soul i if 
he retired witlun himself in the midst of his tortures vnih a . 
stoic insensibility) and discovered an apathy devoid of feeling;- 
if he rose superior to bodily paiu) and discovered unconquer^ 
ab\e serenity while the rage of his persecutors attempted to ex- 
tort his groanS) he was released from tortures amid the plaudits 
of his country) and permitted to join the heroes of his nation. 
He was congratulated on his perseverance) and received the 
awful name for which he had been thus contending; became an 
avowed enemy of th^ ArrowaukS) and was solemnly pronounced 
by thiDse who &ad beheld his constancy, to be a man hke unta 
themselves. He was thenceforth reckoned among the cham- 
pions of his country, and stood a candidate tor stfll Ugher 
honours. 

But if) on the contrary) while passing through thi^ ordeal of 
severity) he suffered a groan to be extorted from Inm) mur- 
mured at his fate^ or complained at the inhuman barbarities 
which were thus practised upon him ; if his placidity forsook 
him, or he betrayed any symptoms that could indicate a want of 
courage and constancy) he was dismissed with contempt) and 
prohibited from partaking the glories of the brave. As a de- 
fender of his country he was disgraced for ever) and could pre- 
fer no claim to those honours for which the heroic alone could 
contend. 

Such were the circunistances on which their distinctions of 
rank depended ! . Abstracted from these) the most perfect 
equality subsisted among the men. They had no lawS) and 
therefore knew nothing of obedience. Every man 1^0 felt him- 
self injured) became the avenger of his pwn wrongs; and from 
the decisions of force there seemed to be no appeal. The only 
supremacy which they acknowledged) was the dictate of nature ; 
but having no criterion, their comfliei^ts were their 6Wn; arid 
the impulse of their own inclinations appeared to be the expo- 
sitor which they obeyed. To the aged veteran they indeed 
paid some ill-defined deference ; but the authority of these old 
men was rather nominal than real. Of government they had 
no conception ; and the inconveniences which anarchy must 
at all times occasion, require no remark. The weak in such 
cases must always become victims to the strong ; and where, 
every man becomes the avenger of his own wrongs, internal 
commotions and private assassinations must be the inevitable re^- 
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suit. Thinned by these secret murdersj and partiallf depopu- 
lated by repeated wars, having no means ox recruiting their 
forces after a defeat, or of concentrating their power except in 
4noments of exigency, their population was comparatively sinall ; 
and their victories and defeats^ were productive of no lasting 
effects* Their conquests inspired them with fresh ardour, and 
their defeats stimulated them to retrieve the losses which th^y 
had sustained. On such occasions a public council was calledf 
and peace or war in a savaee way was decided by the popular 
vote. But though these Cbaraibees were destitute of laws and 
government, this is only to b^ understood in a civil view, in 
times of peace. In those of war, experience had taught them 
that courage without subordination was productive of the most 
fatal consequences. Their chieftains were elected amid the so- 
lemnities of a general assembly, to whom they yielded the most 
junfeigned submission. 

But another trial awaited the candidate for these highest ho- 
nours. His pretensions must once more be submitted to the 
.ordeal, ^somewhat similar to those we have already described^ 
only attended witli circumstances of indescribable barbarity, 
from which the mind retires with disgust. The excruciating 
agonies which arose from burning, si^ocation and whipping, 
constituted a part of those proofs, upon the issue of which his 
pretensions could alone be made good. If he rose superior to 
these afflictions, he had the honour CQnfeni^d upon him of lead- 
ing his countrymen into the.field of war. He had then nearly 
readied th^ summit of his ambition; the conduct of his couii^ 
trymen depended upon his voice, and his deathless name was 
thenceforiK^ud .enrolled in the archives of glory. . , 

But these were superlative honours to which few could assure, 
and which fewer still ' were able to attain. ' The weakness of 
hun^an nature unable to sustain the probationary agonies which 
were necessary to th^ attainment of these glories, frequently 
sunk beneath the intolerable pressure, and obliged the candi- 
date to relinquish his claim. The magnanimity however which 
they manifested on these occasions, was astonishing a^d almost 
incredible; they were actuated with a degree of fortitude which 
philosophy could not inspire, and :iyhich the most exquisite 
torments could riot always overcome. 

The succes^fjui candidate immediately becoming a chieftain 
was instantly iavested with the superlative honour of conduct- 
ing his countrymen to renown. It is natural tp expect, that he' 
who had sustained torments * at home with such invincible for- 
titude, would perform prodigies in the field, especially when he 
found himself invested with those honours for which he ha4 
^^n the heroes of his country contending, and yrsa^ npyr ep^i* 
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posed to At smimadvenkms'of thoieiAo had been his rivdb 
'%ti the tem^ of savage fame. Like the heroes of Homer, 
AesB diieftains became either the Achiiles' or Hectors of their 
country, to defend it against the incnrsiom of the Arrowanks, 
or to carry the flames of war into the enemies' own territories*. 
Ndther the justice nor the st^ustice of the undertaking form- 
ed' any psMTt of their consideraition. It was enou^ that their 
objects of depred^on were denominated Arrowanks, and that 
there wsis any probability of conqnestt to reward the expkit. 
if the enterprises of the thieftsdn were accompanied with sne- 
oess, the savage triomph and the horrid festival of his o o nBtr y 
arwaited his return, the male captives who were bvongbt home 
in fariamptkf were either immediately slain to si^fdy ^e unash' 
tural repast ; or reserved in captivity for more del^aente muixler, 
asfhtwe exigeniTf or caprice diould demand* The females who 
were taken in these depredatory exploits, wete reserved for the 
^porposes of roiii, and to grace the procesrion of the victorious 
chi^. The songs and duices of hifr country received lum an 
hw return, and conferred upon him a degree of superiaitive 
^lory which the weahh of Europe could not purchase* 

To us perhaps it may seem strange that samnieh shoidd be 
sufiered with invmcible patience and courage^ where nodang 
tmt emptiness and nominal greatness became &e recompence for 
lreal pains. But this is estimating Quvaibean valour by Eoro- 
^peaa standards; it is weighing their judgments in an improper 
balance, and forcing their notions of honour to submit to a 
criterion, from which their modes of life oblige them to appeal. 
They w^e gratified to the utmost of their ambition ; diey re- 
ceived all that their ooimtry could bestow, and they expected 
nothing more. 

Hie successful hero now exchanged his name a second time 
with the unanimous consent of his country, and adopted as his 
own dboice directed, that of die most terrible Arrowauk, who 
had either fallen by his hand in the day of battle, or had been 
brought home in triumph to adoivi the carnival in his own 
country with all the barbarous circumstances of savage rage. In 
addition to this honorary title, his countrymen presented him 
with the choice of their most amiable daughters; and as poly- 
gamy was an established custcMn among them, he might appnv 
priate as many as he pleased. 

The glory of being elected a chieftain by the suffrage of his 
icountry; the song, the dance, the triumph, uid festivity which 
awaited his return; the honorary title, the train of female cap- 
tives, the. virgins of his country who were presented to his 
^hoice ; all these things taken in the aggregate, were considered 
by him as an ample reward for the toUs and sufferings which 
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riins conducted him through rugged paths into these exalted 
regions of military glory.* 

It ought not however to be omitted in the description of the 
Charaibean character, that while their -enmities were implaca- 
ble, their friendships were sincere. Though they considered 
all mankind in general as their enemies, we must not apply 
this remark without any exception. Some favourable circum^ 
stances would occasionally offer in their lucid moments, through 
which the stranger would gain upon their esteem. When their 
friendship was granted, it was given without reserve, and not 
revoked without an adequate cause. Dissimulation, in the garb 
of friendship, was a mode of dress which they never knew on 
such occasions; their hearts, like their bodies, were completely 
naked; they were implacable enemies, but not treacherous 
friends. It is to the nations of polished Europe that we must 
look for this inverted condition of the mind ; it is there that 
we may behold, under the smiles of insincerity, and the blan«- 
dishments of deceitful approbation, the dagger of the 'assassin 
and the torch of war. The Charaibean savage, though acting 
under the dominion of the ferocious passions, had not yet 
reached this refinement in iniquity ; he knew not to disguise 
the real emotions of his soul, .or to dress his resentment and 
animosity in the fraudulent apparel of masquerade. 



* Mr. Edwards in his Appendix on the Origin of the Charaibees, has strong- 
ly contended for their transatlantic migration; and he has introduced several 
passages from scripture, through which he endeavours to trace an affinity^ 
irom rites and customs which were found among the Charaibce»3 and which 
we weU know were practised by the ancient eastern jiaticuas, fiameiy, .those of 
their funeral ceremonies and burying their dead. A variety of customs which 
were prohibited to the Israelites, were in use among the heathen nations in 
their tim£, and similar customs prevailed among the Chararbees; but, as ob- 
served before, the sacred history determines their oriental origin beyond all 
possibility of doubt, where credit is given to the divine or^icles. 

There is one circumstance, however, which Mr. Edwards has not noticed. 
Ilic songt aad dance, and -triumph which awaited t!he successful Charaibean 
chief seem to bear a strong affinity to the customs which prevailed in the days 
of Saul and David. Thus we jread in 1 Samuel, chap, xviii. 6 — 8. ** And 
it came to pass as they came, when David was returned from the slaughter of 
the Philistines, that the women came out of all Che cities of Israel, singing and 
dancing, to meet king Sauly with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of 
tnusic. And the women answered one another as they played, and said, Saul 
liath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousanas. And Saul was very 
^rpth, and the saying displeased hi^ ; and he said, They have ascribed unto 
pavid ten thousands, and to me they have ascribed but thousands; and what 
can he have more but the kingdom r' We may easily learn from this passage 
tb^ amazing influence qf popular applause, aiv^ the jealousy which Saul dis** 
covered when he found David more popular than himself; we may perceive 
It operating in all its force in the conclu^ng remark of Saul's speech— " Whajt 
^n'^have more but the kingdom ?" 

jrpJL. I. 17 
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It Hai ]^df n confidently asserted that the Chafaibee felt vidi 
a degree of stupid indifference the influence of soft, affccticmi 
%nd that loyei pn all .occa$ions9 exercised its e^cacy with doubt- 
ful empire in hjs breast' But this current pinion of historiani 
19 rather rendered que^ionaWe by fact. The fi^male captive? 
yhich fell into their haods through the consequences of war, aii4 
the mo§t lovely of the Charaibean virgins, who, en the result 
pf a succes^fiil enterprise, were offered to the victoriqus chief, 
could hardly bp cQnsiciered as a reward of valour, if the chief* 
fain beheld his prize with the eye of insensibility. Epgaged a$ 
|hey were in almost perpetual warfare, the yicissitudtf ©F ev-enta 
)i}n$^ ha;ve awakened a variety of sensations, an4 kept alive 9 
dpgree pf solicitude, which tended to eclipse the softer passions. 
Mpre active and daring than their inoffemive neighbour^ of tka 
J^.eeward I^ands, the 'gentler affections became lesi conspicu-s 
ftxiit and ishoqe with but feeble emanations amid the glare of 
n^iiitary parade. The arts and manufactures of the Europeans 
they treated with supercilious contempt; they regarded them 
\\\^t ^ W^ yiew the rattles and playthings which amuse our chil^y 
(Irf n i ^nd without doubt the yirgim of their country, and 
Iheir feoaale captives, would have met with the same neglect^ 
if they b^d been seen with similar indifference. 

But what predilection soever they might have felt fqr the £e-i 
male sex, it must be acknowledged that they treated their wo- 
men with much indignity, and placed them in an abject state of 
degradation. Th^ subjection of the femal? sex they seamed to 
Jniter froin their bodily weakness, a,nd the wifip ind the sjaye were 
not unfrequently made equal partakers of p^e eem^non woe^ 
Their wives were discarded at pleasure, and new ones chosen as 
caprice seemed to. direct 5 while the unfortunately discarde4 wqt 
paau was p^epaptorilyfqrbidden to r^c^iv^ a^pth^y l^v|sh^4^ Tb^ 
virgin tha): had been be&towed as thf reward of that herawm 
vduch.we have already noticed, sopn fell into disgr^c^: she l^iad 
been received witKput any previous att^phple^tJ w4 Wis dis- 
jp^xs^^ withpvit eith^ npti^ pr cerempinyl A new pt^eet^ thPUgh 
n^uch inferior it^ personal accomplishments, and acquired w^&r 
but honour j frequently supplanted helj* female predeiqessor; an4 
she W^ fuppjant^d i\^ her turn wit^i, ^qu4 ease. The rani; 
i^hich they held in thpir husbands' auctions, stood on a very 
precarious tenure ; degradation was their lot, a lot Fhich they 
might expect to suff^fj^ ?\nd ^liirfx iReitber prud^pce roj 
i^rtil^c^ coul4 ayert- 

In the earliest dap of female triumph, the wife was treated 
rather as a slave than con[ipa;iiori; the distinction consisted more 
in the external trappings of decpr^tipji, or the badges of disr 
grace, than in any mode of conduct w^ch boflre a rese«T 
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blance to Ettfopeati t6fid«mtfSd. The wift wa^ hot p€ff mifted to 
m inth h^r husband, not* even in hk ftt'^^fiJBe; he f^as ih^ 
di^p&t rather than the husband *, and tb^ unfortunate Wdniah 
was sure td And a tyrant, where 9he ought to have found a 
friend. 

Theif fyttUiVSB in general they considef ed a^ inferior to them- 
selves, and obliged dnem to perform those drudgeries for t^hich 
nature has Ifvidently intended the fnascuUn^ rac6. The cassava 
\*^ prepared and conducted by thetn in all its process $ the hatn- 
mock wai woven by them •, and by therii the maiize was ground. 
The vafious branches of ddmestlc Isfbotir vjreire executed by 
thmiy and vThile the ml^n. \(nei*e jealous of the least infringe- 
metit of their liberties and rights, their wOmen were considered 
jh ^esQrly the snine light as feitiale foe£. 

Froin the^e circumstances „we rfisfy Easily ihfer^ that the at- 
tachment which these savages felt towards their woitien, had nci 
refef«ice tcr. genuine love. They Were actiiated only by the 
hfntal passions : the reSnements of that lov^, which derives its 
tigoitf &oin a congeniality of soul, a feeif^rocity of affection, 
itid a dfeinteifaitedness • of attachttient ; together #ith those 
nattielMS ^tisibilities which beatn through the nuptial state in 
ten thousand petceptible ehianatictos, and infuse endearments* 
into these departments of social life, wef e sensations totaHy 
unknotm to the Charaibean breast. 

The polygamy which was established among th^m, and which 
^ems tinifof nily to have prevailed among all baf barous nationsy 
in sdl pfobal^ty was not of Indian origin^ but was imported 
from the orielttal continent, where their first ance'Stors undoubt- 
edly resided. It is a custom which has obtained in a state of 
natt^re ; Whftf e* the rights of both sexes have not been defined,- 
and Established by the eqnity and coercion of law. It is to the 
introduction of Christianity that • we are indebted for the' 
abolition of an usage so repugnant to true reason, and to the 
word and command of God; It is to the Christian system 
that we are obliged for nmnerous blessings which we im«' 
gfatefoUy ascribe to other causes. We too frequ^tly attribute 
to oxtf own ingenuity and prudence the comforts and mercies' 
which immediately flow from God; and we raise an altar to 
ambition upon the ruins of an ungrateful heart. No scheme of 
religion which at this moment extends its^ raven wings over the 
benighted inhabitsints of the world, strikes clo^ly to the root 
of the most fevourite vices* of mankind, Mke th€f Christianv 
Tliis builds on a permanent foundation, and lodges its rewards 
beyond the grave. All besides may be considered as erecting a? 
mndard in the suburbs of paganism, and soothing their proses 
lytes wi^ delusive prot^sed ^f sensus^ rewards. The jefeo^- 
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pence which these falstf systems promisey can oiJy be gratifying^ 
to a heart debased by corruption, and which aims na higher thai^ 
the indulgence of the sensual passions v but from which the 
mind that has been enlarged with the extensive views o£ Chris- 
tianity, departs with aversioti and disgust. 

As the Charaibees wore no clothing, their attenti<m e6ald 
not be much engrossed by arli&ial ornaments and the etiquette 
of dress. Their hair, which was long, coarse, black, strait, 
and shining, constituted their principal decoration; and stoodU 
high in their own estimation. It was braided with peculiar care> 
and occasionally interwoven with the feathers of tropical birds ; 
and while the cartilage of the nostrils, which had been perib-: 
sated to receive its embellishment, was filled with a fish^bone^- 
and the hair was plaited with feathers^ of various colours, the 
head of a Chafaibee in full equipment exhibited a most curi- 
ous spectacle. 

The ornaments of which we have spoken, were, however,. 
whdly confined to the native Charaibees. The captives were 
degraded below these dignities. Their male captives, we have 
already noticed, were never preserved. Those who^ were nor 
slain in battle, were kept for more deliberate cruelty ; to rekin-' 
die expiring animosity, and to make the horrid carnival of some 
future feast. The degrading proliibit ions which we thus remark> 
must therefore be considered as exclusively applying to the fe* 
male sefx. To these all honorary distinctions were denied ; the 
hair was shorn ; and they titere reduced to the utmost state of 
degradation. They were dootned to drag on a miserable exist- 
ence under the arbiti*ary dtr^tipn of their merciless conquerors^ 
who had been the murderers of their fathers, husbands, loversy 
brothers, friends and chil<ir^O } some of whom they had per- 
haps seen slaughtered, torn to pieces, and devoured before their 
eyes. What degrees of acute&css we may annex to their sen- 
sibilities on such occasions, it is hard to determine. Perhaps a 
savage state may tend to blunt the finer feelings, and may ren- 
der the mind less susceptible of its wrongs. But admitting their 
feelings on such occasions to be equal to What we may conceive^ 
when we estimate them by oxm' own, death must be preferable 
to such a mode of existence. The painful moments of suffer- 
ing must soon terminate in such a case ; while the survivor only 
measures her existence with her sorrow, and lives over the an- 
guish of the past, while she recollects in the person of her con- 
queror the murderer of her friends. 

That the Charaibees were cannibals is too well attested to be 
denied. There are but few circumstances in the annals of man- 
kind supported by more indubitable proof. But whether thi& 
custom was eccfined to the bodies of their enemies slain in bat- 
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tiei and to those of their prisoners of war, is a point on whkh 
historians are ilot agreed. There are however many suspicious 
circumstances which incline us to believe^ that this horrid prac-> 
tice was carried beyond the momentary rage of war. Of this 
inhuman custom Columbus received information from the na« 
tives of Hispaniola, in his first interview with them. , And hav- 
ing landed at Guadaloupe on the discovery of the Windwarct 
Isbndsi he found in the cabins of the natives^ the different 
limbs, and heads> of the human body, which had been evident- 
ly separated from one another, and were held in reserve for fu- 
ture repasts. At the- same time he rescued from these barbari- 
ans several of the inhabitants of Porto Rico whom war or 
some other cause had thrown into their hands, and who were 
evidently destined to become their future prey. There were 
others whose linobs were dried, and kept among them for 
particular purposes ; and were produced in the midst of their 
dismal <»rgies, to excite them to war, to stimulate to depreda- 
tions, or to animate them to revenge and blood. 

These are circumstances which exceedingly darken the cha- 
racter of the Charaibee. We behold in hin>, human nature 
sunk to the lowest state of degradation. He appears in this 
^ew uniting with the tigers and hyenas of the desert *, or influ- 
enced by a species of barbarity to which the shaggy inhabitants 
of the KM'est are strangers. The Charaibee with a ferocity 
that is almost unexampled^ devours his own species. Disinhe* 
tited of the Divine image, as we all are in our native state, and 
left to the guidance of his own actions, the Charaibee discovers 
human nature vrithout any disguise ; and in him we learn what 
man is in hb present fallen condition, uninstructed by revela- 
tion, and uninfluenced by divine grace. 

Bi^t though the circumstances which have been recently men- 
tioned, are too abominable to admit of palliation, and too lio- 
torious to allow of disguise, these traits of character, together 
with a few more which will rise into observation, give the Cha- 
raibee his deepest shade. There are many circumstances which 
tend to soften the picture which has been drawn, and to arrest 
our indignation against the unfeehng savage. Of all strangers 
they were extremely fearful and suspicious, and the conduct of 
the Europeans justified their discreet opinion. They were jea- 
bus of their liberties, and watched with eagle eyes the least 
shade of infringement of them. But friendship and a£Fectioa 
seemed in general to prevail among them towards one another 
according to their respective sexes. As a community their in-* 
terests were common ; and the engagements which they form- 
ed, were observed with more faithfulness than could be rea- 
sonably expected from people so barbar9us> and otherwi^ so 
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i&^tfj^ei* AtiA t]i<nigh tMe gUtttineriiigi &{ humanity ^e staie^ 
tittieft OfNlrtMMie by the ferocity c^ thtt stfvag^^ yet We oec&' 
atofudly behcdd a ray of light vhich sparkles with re&ilge£i6# 
at&id the glooftk ( and which would €olif<<r tio di^enour «& 
mail hi a dtiUiad fitate^ 

Th^ knowledge which we have of thes^ islanders, being 
iamki^d oii a di^am ttew of theit cbardcters. We k>to sight ^ 
i&any atniable domestic qualities which a deafer inspection woakd 
ps'O^ably a^rd» We se^ them in all the circmnstancesof di9» 
advan»igtf , Without beholding the just propoi'tions of light and 
Asidef which are so necessary in the formation of the human 
cfhardcter^ whether in satage ignorance c^ polished life* It i§ 
cmly by thuft^j^suming, that we can account fdr their existence; 
as a nation^ in a state of perp^tu^ Warfare) without goremment, 
iHthout t^iamt!t(^, ^id Without laws. Some latent excellen- 
cies Which ha¥6 not reached 01:^ knowledge, and Which* are now 
lodged in the de^^ recesses of darkne^^ must therefore have 
influenced their domestic ^Dnduct^ though in ways and numn^sf 
which are loek^ from Our researches. 

The preVd^ling feature in the Gharaibean ehara^ter, Wa« dfi 

inordinate thlm for power, which knew no bounds. And tb^s^ 

peculiar crudkies which give him the deef>6gt shade, seem W be 
in some sense ariificiai, and in a gf eat measure superinduced by 
their mode^ of education. But though a dii#st for mffitary 
glory may bd ton^idered as the predominant feature fn theif 
d^racter^ a ta^e for civil powe^* was not the re^t di thek* per- 
sonal bravery, nor did any expectation of st^Ksiotrtyi or civil 

cBgnky, comtit«rie their rewards tn ftiih^u^ e^{)edit}ons tiftd^e 
they acknowledged subordination ) but ^d dis^ne^on ended 

with the exploit. At other times they wer^ dtt on sm etfuA 
footing ) and In dome ee^e^ thing) were te common among dtetn. 

Hie degree!! o# r^k ^d sUbc»d^tion Whkh they di^evtf^ 

ainong the^ Europeans, ejtcited their Surprise; smd occdsi^^i^y' 
awakened their indignation. And s6 repugn^t wm thte sp^^m 
to their Meas, that they considered those p^f^^m a$ skve§ airlM 

were so we^ a$ to acknowledge a sUf^^iofi Or fO obey ^ c&ffi^ 
mands. nThey estimated all mankind by that sCimdard Whiiifr 
measmed themselves) and following by ihii mod^ of ie(fhdtm 
the dktaie^ of unenlightened nature^ they Were sectioned tit 
&ek* deei^ion by the common strfirage of all ^e nations ups§t 
earth. We onfy recede from this decision a^ our Minds beeerite 
enHghiened^ and we collect our judgmesnt^ ^^ our kHowledgser 
becomes enlarged. 

Bot though^ power and mSitary honours COnstitifted th^if^ 
highest glory, the courage which they manifested was chiefly of 
sm active natur e.- Passive courage filmed bnt a ^aU ppart- of 
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the CharaibeiB eharactcr. This may appear raiher inconsisteiitf 
vhen ve recur to the voluntary sufferings which they under** 
went at an early age. But in this case they suffered with an eye 
to the reward; and were fully assured that their temporary 
anguish would issue in a requital that should crown them with 
applause. 

But in their depredatory excursions^ it frequently happened 
that the incidents of war frowned upon their expeditions; and 
they occasionally became the (nrisoners of those whom they iai- 
tended to destroy. While either resistance or the prospect of 
deliverance supported them) their courage appeared invincible | 
but when they found all expectation of escape cut off, hope for* 
SQok their bosoms, and they became the victims of remedilea 
despair. The pressure of the calamities with which they wer« 
encircled, depressed their spirits; and abandoning life, they fre** 
quently sought through de^ith a refuge in |he grave. 

Of a barbarous and savage people like the Charaibeet, it ^ 
folly to inquire largdy into the moral character. It is, however^ 
but justice to say all that can be said in behalf of a nation whoBf 
name is assckiated vntl^ shade. We have already observed that 
while they were implacable in their resentments, they were 9i»« 
cere in their attachments, and faithful to the engagements which 
they v^hmtarily i^ade. Ai^d though they were addicted to some 
crimes of the most shocking nature, yet all the vices had not 
made the Windwsgrd Islands their native abode : that of adultery 
was unknown among them, till they were visited by the Eur<v 
peans ; before this period they had no mode of punishment lor 
such an offence; "but when with other crimes it was imported 
jBrom Europe, the injured husband became his own avenger. 

Ai^ historian to whom I have acknowledged my obligations, 
has preserved an anecdote which is too important to be omitted* 
^ In some respects,'^ sap he, ^^ we have enlightened, and in 
eihers, to our shame be it spoken, we have corrupted them. 
We perceive in them a difference, and they also percdve the 
change. On t^iis sub^t one of our planters was thu$ addressed 
by an old Charaifaee : Our people, says he, are become aKt 
almost as bad as yours. We are sq much akered since you 
^affile aifiong us, th^t we hardly knaw ourselves. And we think 
it is omng to. so melanehqly a change, that hurricanes are more 
frequent than they were fonnerly. It is the evil spir^ who hath 
done all this ; who hath taken our best lands from u&, and given 
us up to the dominion of the Christians." 

l1u)ugh adopting' the unnatural custom of feeding on human 
Sesh, there w^re several animals whic^i thf y refused to taste ; 
and no sufficient reason can be assigned for tl^ abstemiousness 
without referring it ta somf religioaa motive. B^t what thut 
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motives were fd^ variety of actions which are too obvious to 
be denied, and too strange to b^ accounted for, we must be sa^ 
tisfied to remain in ignorance. 

In some of the relative duties they were not altogether defi- 
cient. They felt in the midst of that horrid gloom which sur- 
rounded them, a degree of filial affection which would not dis- 
honour human nature in her most exalted abodes. They .vene*- 
rated their parents, and supported them in their declining years 
with all the solicitude of obedient duty. And though their af«- 
fectionate feelings were blended with the most abominable cm- 
cities, yet an obedience to paternal commands urged them to 
those actions, at which their feelings would perhaps otherwise 
have revolted. An afiTection for their departed friends, mixed in- 
deed with the grossest superstition, indiiced them to perpetuate 
their memories in various ways. But these topics wiU better ap- 
pear in a subsequent page, when we proceed to review their reU^ 
gious sentiments, their juneralceremonies, and their expectations 
pf rewards and punishments in another life. Our busine^ ^ 
present is with their modes of life. 

Every family formed within itself a republic, distinct in some 
degree fi-om the rest of the nation. They composed a hamlet 
consisting of a number of cabins or huts, of greater or less 
consequence, in proportion to the space of ground they occu- 
pied. The chief or patriarch of the family lived in the cen- 
tre, witli his wives and younger children ; and- around him 
were placed the huts of such of his descendants as were, married. 
The columns that supported these huts, were stakes; the rooft 
were thatched; and the whole furniture cansfsted of some arms^ 
cotton beds made very plain and simple, and some baskets and 
utensils mad^ of calabashes. These cabins or huts were pitch- 
ed as. the caprice or fancy of the possessor directed his inclina- 
tion. But as a degree of savage friendship subsisted among 
them, several families occasionally united their buildings, or 
erected them on one large spot, but without regularity, with^ 
out/orcer, and without a plan. This assemblage of huts con- 
stituted a Charaibean town. Of these towns they had many, 
their numbers determining the magnitude of their villages. 

In some convenient place of the most important village, they 
erected a hut of more than ordinary magnitude. It was not 
occupied by any individual, but served as a senate house, or an 
academy, as circumstances required. In this hut they related 
the achievements of their forefathers, and of themselves. In 
this they kindled up the sparks of ambition, and awakened an 
ardour for military glory in the bosom$ of their youth, and ad- 
justed afiairs of great importance. It is probable that in these 
theatres they debated the propriety jof peace or war in their 
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coder momefrts, before thtfy proceeded with that madness which 
prompeed them to ifbtnediate action. 

In this hut or hall, thej recounted to one another the inju- 
ries they had sustained froin their enemies, and enumerated the 
crimes of the Arrowauki; but most probably forgot their own. 
In this they calculated upon the events of their new engage- 
ments, mustered' their forces, and planned the destined war. 
Ifi this hut th^r youth underwent that dreadful ordeal which * 
we have already described ; and were, if successful in their suf- 
ferings, initiated into all the rights and privileges of the aged and 
the brave. In this also their chieftains were elected, after hav- 
ing passed through their probationary torments which lay at the 
tfareshhold of £sme and honour. In tins their heroes heard 
their own glories recounted in the harangues of their orators^ 
aid received from their coteibporaries their nominal but earn- 
estly coveted reward. These circilmstances must have operated- • 
with peculiar efficacy on the youthful mind'; and have excited tor 
ediulation, while they administered rewards. 

hi this hnt they also recounted their own disasters, and with- 
CQt doubt cakrufated upon the losses which they had sustained. 
So that while they enumerated " their own heroic deeds," thiey 
recorded their hapfess fall by doom of battle, and complained 
" that fate free virtue should inthrall to force or chance." In 
these perpetual agitations, which arose from a strange vicissi- 
tude of victory and defeat, the life of a Charaibee must hive 
been made up of tumuh arid alarm. The mind in such a situa- 
tion,, must have been c<?nstahtly engaged in brooding over past 
misfortunes or in meditating future revenge. 

In^thishut, the use^ of which we have been describing, they 
regularly or by general agreement met for the dispatch of pub-, 
Ifcad^s. At othei^ times their meetings were casual, and de-, 
peilded sotehr on the will of those who chose to attend. This 
however only applied to the men. The women on all occasions 
Wire forbidden to ente"r this grand cabin by the established cus- 
tioms of their community; they were obliged to retire, to what 
may be termed their personal habitations, without attempting 
to intrude, either upon the councils,^ or pleasures of the' men. "* 

In this hut or ^nd cabin, which bears a strong resemblarice 
to the Kails which are recorded by Ossian the Scottish bard, in 
which the exploits of Conal, Cuthnli'an, and Fi'ngal were related> 
to rouse a spirit of martial enterprise, the Charaibees hgd fre- 
quently a scene of festivity. Every thhig on such occasions was! 
in common among them; and the consu|nption was bom^ at. 
the joint expose <rf the parties.*. 

* Of the origin of their arts.they gave the followisg aceQinMv And at tQ« 
perstition is the produce of every clun^te, it » npt ixnprobal^le th^ the tra-* 
VOL. !• ' X 
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Unacq^uainted with every branch of science^ and untrained 
from their earliest infancy in any kind . of exercise but that 
which war afforded, the: hours must have moved tardily ; and 
their time must have rested upon them as an intolerable burden* 
in savage, as well as civilized life, the soid requires activity and 
exercise ; its vacant moments are burdensome and dull ; and 
in such a situation it feels its imprisonment, and suffers from 
the chain. It prompts to action in cases where the judgment 
is too feeble to direct its energies; and produces effects 
throi^gh its native activity^ which are more pernicious than per- 
fect inanity. The exuberance of its energies will render itself 
conspicuous, even where reason is unable to controul its force ; 
and time must be either improved or murdered through every 
moment that fleets along its stream. 

Such was the case with the Charaibees. Their reasoning 
powers had never been called into miich exercise. They were 
enfeebled by sloth, and injured by inaction, and were insuffi- 
cient to assume the empire of the intellectual part of inan« 
Hence the vices of savage life became predominant, and ga- 
thered strength from those actions which would submit to no 
restraint. The mind of the Charaibee presents magnific^ice in 
Itter ruins; it shews the natural depravity of man in its mpst 
disgraceful attire, and awfully demonstrates the certainty of a 
ihost radical defect. 

The amusements which are established in civilized countries, 
and the boisterous revels which are found in a savage state, are 
but distinct emanations from the same innate activity of the 
soup; and the popinjay of Europe, and the Charaibee of the 
western world, both conspire to establish the same truth. The 
large cabin of the Charaibee was undoubtedly introduced by 
him to relieve his mind from the horrors of Vacancy, and to 
improve himself and countrymen in those practices wfiich ori- 
ginated in the improper direction of the native vigour of his 
soul. But from the amusements of this cabin theysooa retir- 
ed to their private huts. In these huts the Charaibees spent the 
greatest part of their lives, when not at war, either in sleeping 
Or smoaking. When they went out, they retired into some 



dition was pteserved with veneration. "*' To an ancient Charaibee bemoaning 
the uncomfortable savage life of his countrymen, a deity clad in whjte apparel 
s^pp^ared, and told him, He ^ould have come sooner to have taught him the 
ways of civil life,, had he been addressed before. He then shewed him sharp 
cutting stcmeft to fell trees and build houses, and bade him cover them with 
palm leaves. He then broke his staff in three, which, being planted, soon 
after produced cassada^* See Note on the ** Sugar Cane," a poeni by James 
Or0iQj:er, M. D. p. 14«. 



conier, and sat upon the ground, or at the foot of a tree, seem- 
ingly absorbed in the mo«t profound meditation. Reserved in 
their families, they seldom spoke; btit wheii they did, were aU 
«ays heard without interruption or contradiction. Their words 
were attended to with^he strictest punctuality; they were des- 
pots in their houses; their females crouched, in bumble -submis-. 
sion before them; and a declaration of their will was law. 

In these reveries of solitude which engrossed the vacant hours 
of the Charaibee, he brooded over his past misfortunes, and 
endeavoured to improve by the kte disasters which he had suf- 
fered. In these fetireinents he examined at leisure the topics 
which his countrymen hs^d proposed on the great concerns of 
peace or war ; and prepared himself to meet the subject of 
debate, to censure or applaud the measures, just as the proposal 
met his vie^i^ 

The sustenance of himself and family excited no solicitude. 
He slept in peac6, thoughtless and careless of to-morrow's fare. 
His household followed his example, or acted from the same 
common 'instinct whith nature had inspired; frigidly indifferent 
both to hope and fear.' Clothing for themselves and families 
was-. an article to which they were strangers; and their paints 
and other ornaments were provided without their aid^ their 
time was theisefore divided' into two portions, and chiefly en^. 
grossed between solitude and war, 

' Men who dwell in the woods, consume less than those who 
dwell in open coimtries. The temperance therefore of these 
islanders was habitual, ^nd they took but little trouble to pro-- 
cure their scanty sustenance. Without being compelled to the • 
toilsome labours of cultivation, they constantly found in their 
fiu^ts a wholesome vejgetable food suited to their constitutions, ' 
and whicii required little or no care in preparing it. If they 
samettmes added to their fruits and vegetables what they had' 
taken in hunting and fishing, it was generally on some public 
festivals^ ^t^d these were not held at any stated times ; they  
were therefore always considered as extraordinary assemblies. 
They depended entii^ly on the fancy of the person who was at 
tke expense of : the feast, notice being given some days before 
to all the neighbours, and upon particular occasions to the ' 
whole island; but.no one was obliged to attend though invited. 
Sometimes they were called . together to resolve on a voyage of 
ni&gotiation, or a visit, or for going to war with another nation* 
If war was the subject of the meeting, some old woman was ^ 
produced, who harangued the guests to excite them to ven- 
geance. She gave a long detail of the wrongs and injuries they 
had suffered from the enemy, enumerated the relations and 
^eods tthey had killed ; and wh^n she saw that the }»rhol^ CQV^^ 
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pany were v^cAently he^ttd, ^ begsiii to :edbkibit Jigns Df ci|[ef 
^ii4 th^ tia^j might zu> Iqixg^r br)^tb« mj ihxsg \m blsood and 
death) fh^ threw fs^o the middle of thi9 aisemhlf the dried 
IJiabs oJF some who had been si^i^ in (Qiw^rYnxSf which tfae^r 
fell u{Km ifninediatidly lik<e forie9» biting« scratebiogt tearing m 
pieced) and chewiag them with jll the. ra^e ii wISl^ cfmanUf 
and vindictive mm vr^ capable in a sa^ge st^* They th« 
Shoved the propc^^ and promwd tfi> be^euiy <m an ap? 
pointed 4ay t9 set qii^ tp^ther, in ord«r to gp aod ccterminats 
all ^ir enemies. 

{t was ^Idpn^ that mj ^ Ihese rJAtoii^ wee^dngt p3SM4 
ir^hout homicide, ivhioh was commiltted .iR^ioul ixHKihceBev 
tfipi^y. It w^ .sufficient for one of ^ gtiests to recollect that 
^imHdber had ^ilied one of hk relations) er that he had given 
him some offence : nothing more was wanting to excite him: 
tp revenge. H^ rose yip without ceremony ; he gcHt behind 
his adversary, ^d either s^it his head with a Uow ham 
his dub, or stabbed him with a l^nife ; and not one of thfit per-. 
spojB present endeayoured to preyeiM^ thei afisasstnation, or to ar<^ 
resjt the perpetrator of the horrid deed ; except it so happened 
that the Xinfoi^tunate victim had .sons> brothersiy or nephews m 
the assembly^ in which case they iounecUateiy fett upioa ihm 
assa^sii^, and disp^ched. him* Thus a people, who wkhnat 
uiy regular form of governm^tf ^oyed a base kind of tmai^ 
qi^Slity, a}id gave way to a Itfe of indolence> in their domestic 
rietirement) manifested the utmost brutality in these convliUf 
assemblies, where haibed and revenge appeared to be fthrir pre« 
domihaht passipns. 

The wars they engag^ i|i, as hinted already^ werechieAy cair^ 
ried Gti asaii)!^ ^he Araiicps or . Arrowauks, a powerful Indisai b»» 
tion on that part of the €Qntin«nt of Sonl^ America^ whidi 0S« 
tended atong the coasts of Guiana. The natural aatipadiy of dia^ 
Charaibees, which- was transmitted from father to sQn> we ha«« * 
already conjectured to have arisen bop, their ancestors being efi» 
piled the coi^ntry of thp Amywauks, v^d ot^ed to sedt aew 
habitaiucms and a ^etdement in the islands nanied aftei' than^ 
Tl^y embal'ked on these warlike e3q>edidons in hoats qdM 
canoes, constructed from a single tree, xm^/iit hollow andshapedl 
hy, a; tedious and laborious process, partly by fire, and partly mlb 
hatchets in which a sharp stone was fixed to serve aa a knife* • 
Their weapons were a massy dub and poisoned ai:!rows, and ' 
their usual mode of attack was by cpnceakng themselvses in the 
woods* Sometimes they covered themselves with leaves } some^ 
tin^s they stood or lay down behind prees or hillodks ; tiMsa 
they suddenfy ^ung but from these ambushes, and made ai 
dreadff^ slaughi^t If *tifpely discovered pn their m^pch^ Afj- 



sddoiB engaged' in' open bttUe, but retreated to wait a better op»- 
poitunity of msddng use of stratagem. 

The attention and care bestoiied on aged persons to the laat 
estremky ti life, "was a diatkiguidung lineament in the charac^ 
ter of the Cfaaraibees; but one extradrdinary act of kindness ia 
tbeir flsteem, vould be considered as an act of cruel inhuma^^ 
nitf bf Europeans, and especially by a lover oi the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. If ^eir old people, tired of hfe, or exhausted by 
pain or sickness, entreated to be released from their torments# 
they put them to death ; but this rarely happened. They also 
cut their own hair short, made loud lamentations, and same^ 
times made gashes in their fleshy for the ktts of their relations 
andfiiends. 

The hair dF the Charaibees^ wc have sdready noticed, vras 
ranked fay diem among their most important articles of oma^ 
ment. On d&is accommt their slaves m^re never permitted to 
wear it l<mg ; but suxh of their Ofwn peopile as had been taken 
prisoners, bat ware again restored, diough some marics tS 
gradation were placed upon ihem as badges of dishonour, 
BDt denied this privilege. It vras atokenof natipnaldistinctieii» 
which seemed unajieinble. 

Asthe GSuuraibees had ik> laws, so they had no externalfonn 
ef religious worship; and therefore neither the former nor d&e 
latter had suggested to Ihem any place of common rendezvous^ 
ia which they might deposit the bodies of their dead. Ixi thif 
point as we}l as others they Were left to act und^ the impulse 
of nuture, with nbtUng but the ccmduct of their predecessors 
for tluHT gp|de. 

To the patriarch of a family were assigned some particular 
inarksof distinction in his death, which in Us life-time he was 
not penmtted to claim. Instead of being interred in some vault 
saared to the family, his own cabin or hut which h^d been his 
habit^timl when living, became his sepulchre after death. Thjp 
firieiid» and relations of the deceased, afler spending some dmv 
in lamenttition, abandoned this habitation of death, after havu 
in^ fiiushed the obsequtei of their departed friend* Hk grave 
ms dug nearly in the centime of his own habkation^ in which he 
Hm kitarred in a sitting posture, and covered widi rubbish. The^ 
lud^tiony these rites being performed, was then totally aban-t 
deued by all hi» survivors, and they selected » distant i^iot ta 
epe€t anotihv hut. 

Of their religious v^hws, of their notions of a Supreme Being. 
;Mid tbeir prospects of rewards and punishments in another hfe| 
seneihiBg st^i remains to be said. But on each of these topict^ 
^ WormadM is ^anty^ a beam ^ lights it is true, will oc^ 
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cas^iotiailly dart across the gloom of savage darkness^ to iiluxnU 
nate the horrors which' encircle them on every side. But though 
our views are circumscribed with barriers which we cannot pass, 
the glimmerings of light which we perceive, will tend further to 
establish a fact whith is indeed already incontrovertible; that 
some faint traces of these truths have been found in all die sa- 
vage nations upon earth. Their notions, it is true, like those of 
the Charaibees, have been confused and indistinct ;. but the 
diamond glitters through the rubbish with which it is inclosed, 
and unfolds its well-known marks to that eye which has been 
accustomed to peruse the page of revelation. 

They considered the ^earth as their common bountiful parent, 
to whom they held themselves indebted for all the necessaries^ 
comforts and conveniencies of life ; and they were ready on all 
occasions to acknowledge the obhgatipns which such fevours 
conferred. They also admitted the existence of a good and of an 
evil spirit, which continually operated in hostility to each other. 
To both of these spirits they assigned aa efficient power, and sup- 
posed that the earth occasionally acted under the controul of both^ 
To the good spirit they ascribed the blessing which the earth 
produced in'all its varied productions. which they enjoyed: but 
to the evil spirit they attributed all the natural e^ls with which 
they felt themselves afflicted^ and imagined that it was the cause 
of earthquakes, hurricanes, and excessive droughts^ with which 
their lands were occasionally visited* Such were their general 
notions of a first or primary cause ! 

What their sentiments of spirit in. general were, we do not 
know, nor can we be assured that they had any such views as. 
would submit to definition. They must have considered it as 
something distinct from the woiid which they inhjibi|^> be- 
cause their notion both of the good and evil spirit included^ an 
idea of power, which was capable of cbptxouling the di&rent 
elements with which they were surrounded. But whether they 
supposed the good and evil spirit to be equal to each others or 
considered one to be superior to the other, are pgints which we 
connot ascertain. Neither can we satisfy ourselves as to the va- 
rious perfections which they ascribed, to the Divine Being. The 
notion of power seemed to be predominant* which must have 
been confusedly blended with some indistinct notions pf wisdom 
acid goodness. But still they were incapable of conceiving how 
a being who included goodness and wisdom in his nature, could' 
germit those various evils to exist which so frequently overtook 
them^ and from this inability to reconcile theory with fact, it 
if highly probable that- they introduced their evil spirit, to re* 
move seeroing contradictions from their own ideas. They 
were sensible of the difficulties with which they were en^ 
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comWed) but vrere fo^etful of the absurdities into wltich they 
plunged themselves. 

Whether either, or both of these ^irits were infinite and 
eternal, they did not seem to know; nor could they carry their 
conceptions into speculations so remote as subjects of this na- 
ture would be to them, so as to reason abstractedly on the eter- 
nity of God. They were satisfied that both moral and phy- 
sical evU existed, but they could account for the origin of nei- 
ther. They were equally assured that these were effects of 
some adequate causes, and they formed to themselves distinct 
notions of these causes, allowing one to be good and the other 
evil, thus making their deities and observations to correspond 
with one another. The manner in which these divinities exist- 
ed, seemed not to h^ve engrossed their thoughts ; nor are we 
any where informed, whether they ascribed to them a local re- 
sidence, or supposed them to have a kind of omnipresent exist- 
ence. They however admitted that their deities were in them- 
selves invisible to their sight, and incomprehensible to their 
Ipowledge ; but still, that the good spirit was a spectator of 
their conduct ; and that his observation of their actions here, 
became the foundation of those rewards Or punishments, which 
they expected to have administered to them in another life. 

They attributed to the malignant spirit more activity in the 
present world than they ascribed to the^ood; but in another 
life the case appeared to be reversed. The power of the evil 
^nrit seemed to be confined to their earthly abode, in which it 
always endeavoured to do them mischief, and on all occasions to 
oppose and counteract the designs' of the good, who was rather 
an idle spectator, and felt but little concern in the afiairs of 
men. But in that state of being which they admitted beyond 
the grave, their evil spirit appeared either to be deprived of power 
or of exi9tence ; the good alone seemed capable of every exer- 
tion, and it was fi-om him alone that they expected either re- 
wards or punislunents. Such were.the leading, featured of the 
notions which they had of the conduct of their divinities to- 
ward them. ' 

But besides these generaji views of. these two apparently in- 
dependent deities, they imagined that they acted towards man- 
kind through the agency of some subordinate beings, of whom 
they could give but a very obscure account. The intermediate 
agents, they supposed, exercised their functions between the 
deities and themselves on all occasions; and they considered 
them as messengers constantly passing and repassing in dieir tu- 
telary employment, and they supposed them so numerous as to 
preside over every individual of their tribe. 

. It was always through the agency of these tutelary beings that 
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diey addressed tktmsdl^s to their diykikks: it was diur&i^ 
these tnlserable idols or demons that they expected their gSh, 
VKmid be accessiUe to them^ or avert those i^isduefs to which 
Aey found themselves exposed. With these infgfiot agents 
they £incied thenraelves to be famiJiiar; they were charged 
with their orders, they were loaded with their prayers, and 
their sacrifices and offerings were entrusted to their care, hk 
honour of these subordinate spirits they erected statues from 
a species of clay which they hardened in the fire, and fixed 
on some pedestal in a conspicuous part of their villages; but 
these were of a considerable magnitude. Th^e were others 
more portable in siz^ and more commodious km conveyance' 
firom place to place^ as necesaty or choice should direct the in» 
dividual. These diminutive idols were perhaps d^rigned s^* 
talismiuis m ail the branches of their expeditions ; diey were 
to serve as directors to tKetr tutelary deities to. engage their 
guardianship and protecting; care^ when they embarked oit 
pesSous enterprises, aiklwere placsed beyond the reach of the- 
]acge» the stationary viUiage idol which always tesaided at home. 
The shape winch these images^ assumed, was imperfect afid 
uncertain. Th«y bore^ iqmard, some distant resemblance to a 
humaa head ; and this seems to be aS the distinction that caa* 
be given. Downward, they were rath«p^ made fiir convenieiicy 
thaa representation^ amd the purposes of acct^nmodatidn seam^ 
ed rather to be stijidiied, than any symbolical hkeness to the tu^ 
telary beings which they w^e supposed to personate* But as- 
the spirits whidi these idols re|aresentedy wer'e unreal and des-*- 
titute dE aU existence (udlessthey be suj>peBed' to be dev^) ie' 
is not surprising that their imag^ should be absurd.- liikt 
the imps and &deB vHbkh haunt theimagmilioni'of- semeoT 
the most igporant iA oUtr native c^UQQyy <rf^ which no lik^d^' 
can poss&iy be givea^ these ififagkiary lofet^oif agents of the 
Chanohees baffled the skillof their niiOSt' ingenious artists^the 
utmostof theic power co«ld rcttch nofurAer tha» «it tmcouft 
figure o£^ a human head* - -- *. \ . 

I know not whether it may be refining too much tifioti HaSf 
savage condition, to suppose that tlu» ps|rtial' view and par^al 
- concealment of the persons <^ their deiti^ in die images wKkh; 
they made, were designed ix> represeiit the ui^tini^ in which: they 
thought tdiatthrir gods repealed thettisd^S} in the various con-^ 
cems of Ufe^ but (Certain it is, that be^een diese VTew»there 
is at least some distant similitude^ They p^icei'i^ enou^ to 
coivmice theiii that a superior power had an^ existence, but y^ 
they saw him too confusedly to be a^e to com|>rebe»d' isither* 
that existence which they admitted^ or those ways whifeh d&*i 
moastrated to tjxem^ his- b^g. J^t- ^es% were peiitops semi- 
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ments taa refined for tbe. savage Charaibee. It !& xnore preba- 
fale that he acted fi»»n still grosser impukes^ and that he at- 
t^i^ed to represent tiie itumiUe God by the worikmanship of 
his hands; In this wm he holds CQit an fw6i\ picture ef hu^ 
man natuise> aad afibsds us a mekiicbdly lesson of our depraved 
condition* We learn from him what our own situation -^mould 
have beeoy if the God whom we serme, had either deprived us 
of revebcion^ or given to us the direction* of our own aclaons 
without an effectual guide.* 

Besides these large asid stationary^ and diminutively movea- 
Ue idols which we have noticed) they had in some convenient 
phce in overy: vybi^) a kind of rural akar, evidently erected ^ 
an unkmwn God. It was simple in its construction) and was 
composed of rushes and the leaves of the banana. To diis 
place they resorted Uke the first of woman bom, who ^brought 
of thefivit ofthe gvoond an (Bering unto the Lord.** On tli^se 
idlars they ^aced^ as occasional dreumstances directed, some 
early productions^ of the earth, which, through the mediation 
of their supposed tutdary beings> w«re ofiered to appease the 
vengeance cf the angry q)irit. 

Gratitude howevser for past mercies, formed but' an inconsi^ 
derable part of diat homage which they paid ; they were actu^ 
ated t^ dii^rent motives V and they rather desimed to avert 
impending anger, than to acknowledge actual obheations. Tteit 
faeiig whom they compered as remotely good, they imagined 
was invariaUy propitious, and wanted no conciliating obteiont 
they seemed to view him as uniformly favourable ; and conse^ 
quently from him as they had nothing to fear, so dbey had 
nodiing to hope beyond the blessings which were unifbrmly be«* 
stowedi Their conduct towards him was a requital cf Ms ini^ 
activity tovnards them; and th^y received his kindnesses wkh 
tBdiffercnce> as events which reached them throng theneguficr 
ckumel of thdir boimtiftd psnrent the earth. To this good 
deity they seemed' to attribute no afiections; they addressed to 
him no invocations ; and conducted themsrives towards him as 
they professed to believe, as a being who felt no eepcem in dse 
ifiaorsof men. 

W dieir maUgnant demons they however entertained a very 

* Mr. UughesinthAcoouneACCBittDtiOf hU J^tuiud HjeUii^ <>#.• Bal'baiMtf 
observes, ** that he saw the head of one of the larger i^ols dugyp .in the islaxid 
Qf Barbadoes, which of itself weighed no lesa than 60 pounds. It -originally 
ttoodon an oval pedestal about three feet iaiieight.'* At the; sain^ timer -v^ 
rious fragments of the lares or household gods-were niasd fcom. tho^ouBii^ 
but the heads of these were very small; they seemed only aiadc - f o x dnB ay j itic 
occasions. 

VOL. I. Y 
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different opinion. The evil^spirit and'his Inferior agedts> ^sigf 
. considered as the authors of all their calamities; they therefore 
looked upon them aai their greatest foes; they availed them- 
selves of every method which they thought could be available, 
to render them propitious ; and instituted those sacrifices wluch 
they offered) to deprecate their wrath. Like the Hottentots 
of the eastern continent, they considered God as an inofien- 
dve being, and besought the evil spirit with the most fervent 
solicitude, that he would do them no harm. Their devotions 
in every part Werb unquestionably sincere ; but they were the 
efispring of the most Ravish fear, and not of love. They arose 
from an apprehension of danger; terror was the primary source 
of their obedience; and they yielded a reluctant submission to 
a power which they hated as well as feared. Their devotional 
actions seemed to be called into existence through the immedi- 
ate influence of dangers which they feh; and the magnitude of 
the calamity appeared to be the criterion of the nature of that 
homage which they paid. The earthquake and the hurricane 
could not £ail to alarm them, whenever the Almighty manifest- 
ed his power towards them in these tremendous visitations. . On 
.these occasions especially Were their devotions called into action, 
by t]^ impulse which arose from those clouds of horror, which^ 
on these awful moments, must have gathered closely around 
them. 

But in addition to those acts of religion which we have thus 
surveyed, respecting their stationary and moveable idols ; the 
altars which they erected; their good and evil spirit, their mid- 
dle order of mediatorial demi-gods, and their abstinence from 
several kinds of animal food; besides these, and the offerings 
which they made, and homage which they paid> their religious 
rites had also even a darker and deeper shade. ' They had some 
pretended magicians among them, by whom all their oblations 
were made, whom they denominated fioyez. These they were 
taught to believe, were familiar with those demons and evil 
spirits whom they so much dreaded ) and having acquired over 
them through the influence pf superstition a vast degree of as- 
cendency, they easily made them the dupes of. their imposi- 
tions, which riveted the fetters of ignorance upon their minds. 

On particular occasions they inflicted upon themselves, either 
voluntarily, or by the direction of their Boyez, the most dread- 
ful lacerations and gashes, with an instrument made on pur- 
pose, iti which were inserted the teeth of the agouti.* With 

* The agouti is a land aniilial kilown in these islands, of the quadruped 
kind; of a species between a rat and an £ng:U^h rabbit. The teeth of this 
animal are remarlcably sharp, aixd calculated to inflict a wound at once pain- 
ful and leYcre. 
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dm instrument they toire their fl^h, and potved a bloody 
Ubatioxi to their ofieaded god. Whether these inflictions were 
adminiBtered hy way of expiatory sacrifices to atone for o^ences ' 
which they had previously committed, or were nothing more 
than the natural effects of an unmeaning superstition operating 
in frantic rage, are points which perhaps are only known to 
God. Some traces of. an expiatory sacnfice have been disco- 
vered among the most unenlightened savages of the earth ; ob- 
scured indeed withvarious absurdities, and oftentimes darkened 
with a. vail of superstition which can only be pierced with the ut- 
most diflSbcuIty. Perhaps these wounds which the unenlighten- 
ed Charalbee inflicted upon himself, might arise from si full* 
conviction that some expiation was necessary to render the deity 
he addressed propitious to mortals, and that this expiation could 
be effected by nothing short of human blood. 

However, obscure these hints maybe in themselves, they 
seem.to insiojuate that God has sown in the human heart some 
&ir conceptions. o£ the necessity of a mediatorial sacrifice for 
sm. This sacrifice we behold fully accomplished in the person 
of Jesus Christ, and revealed in that Uessed gospel which he 
has in infinite . mercy given to instruct us in the things which 
make for . our everlasting peace. By the light of this Sun of 
Righteousness, we discover the origin of those realities which 
the unenlightened Charaibee could never develop; we behold 
that while God is infinite in mercy, he is inexorably just; and 
we learn how he can be just, even while he is the justifier of 
him that believes, in Jesus. |n the person of him whose infi- 
nite love induced him to make his soul an offering for sin, we 
may see mercy and truth meeting together, and righteousness 
and peace saluting each other with an holy kiss. Thrbugh the 
expiatory isacrifice of the Saviour, all is harmonious, all is clear; 
all is unfolded, and all is just; and we have an extensive pros^ 
pect of unutterable beauty, so opening upon the faithful soul, 
as to excite its warmest gratitude in. time ; and such as will burst 
upon it with inconceivable glory beyond the grave, and bind it 
in rapturous adoration through eternity. 

Besides those confused notions of the being and worship of 
a God, which these benighted Charaibees entertained, there 
is another distinguishing feature to be observed, whichris iiise-' 
parable from what we have stated — ^their notion of retrioution* 
in a future state* • 

• Perhaps in the darkest condition of mankind some faint 
glimmerings of an hereafter, have given animation to human 
hopes. It seems to be a principle implanted more or less in 
the breasts ,of all mankind by that Light which lighteth everj; 
fDdn that comcth into the world, and therefore tmiversally 
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ireraik^ «ieepfc vltere it is endiicated hjHit basest hand of 
9o^!kism. i£ tkem strong intimatioas are tinij calculated to flat<» 
ter and betray us, no pfaenomenoa that ex^er existed, am be 
nore tmaccmu^able than this decepcnsK The jEeeling^ of 
aaankmd demonstrate the {naevafency of this sestknent ; but 
not aU the phik>sofdiy in the world can accoont for the decep^ 
tiofiy admitdng that we are in this point imposed ixpcfn with, it 
Ue* Even the difficulties whidi win sttend the supposition of 
its being fsdbei wili become cotxoboratiiig evidences in &vour 
of its truth, a|id assat us in this importattH: aitkte of our £uth« 

The vievrs nf idbe Quuraibees concerning a future state, tiler 
iSfae noticmti winch were entertained by them on other impor^ 
tant subjects, were obscured by vupeestiticGn, and aenofiualited by 
l3ie predominancy of their passions: but tku they bdieved tfa» 
fact, will admit of no dispute. The rewards and punkhsienta 
of anothdr Ufe seem however to have deperaled upon that cou- 
rage or cowardice wMch they manffested in their present state* 
These appear to be 619^ principal actioas wUch coidd extend 
disar influence beyond the grave. 

To the heroic and enterprising they Jissigned aH abode, some* 
vlut similar to the elysaum of the ancsent hesdiens. in ttm rem 
^n Aey fcndly imadned that they sfaotikl meet their departed 
firiends smd heroes, who even now . were continuadly bovering 
atn3it»d ti^m, obsmFing their actions, and marldng the heroic 
Epochs of their lives. They supposed that the shades of the 
departed participated in all their en^oymenis, and sympathized 
widi them in their severest woes ^ zad that as they noted sdl 
their deeds, their rcceptum into the habitation of thedeparted^ 
woukloidv beglorioQfi, in proportion as their conduct htbd been 
brave. These consideniticms must have operated cOdsideraUf 
upon their miiids, and h»ve prodiioed in their conduct, efiectf 
vdtidi ind defiance to our cakulations. 

They imagined this blissful abode to be {laced, if possible, ia 
a aoore delightful regioii than the happy vaiDey of Ambsra ; it 
waait comitry^ tfaou^of an eartUy kind, ia wliich the £ieeof 
nature wore a perpetual smile, and in Whkh tfae gftiv^ wtn^ 
dothflfl with a percianial verdure, it was a ftoce, in wbidi the 
wars of coofliitiiig dements codd never naich ibom ; tfttd i^ 
wfaidi the angry dnnfders could not be httard. It was ia strua^ 
tson in trhich no tornado could conuenit devwimioiis) and 'm 
which the earthquake never yawns j where MtOit€ tfeOttld to 
dfttp^end'iSpom vbose agicatfons^ which they bdteldiafiltedng her 
in the beatinga of her tempasts and thffs tooriiif of }k» 8IM» ts 
fine, it was an elysium in which the earth shoold fieyer huU 
guUi; uaddr the exce^e vipl^nce of « scordiiirg «imi iQid in 
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jfibidi the stddy season should never draw her pestilential 

In this imaginary abode, they expected the same or similar 
honours to be paid them> which' marked their stations in the 
present world: in which their past adventures should be recount- 
ed, and their heroic deeds rehearsed among the Unmortal inha- 
bitants of thb dTsium^ and their glories should arise in due 
proportion to the courage of their lives* 

But these crude and romantic notions of ftiturky were pro- 
ductive of scenes of cruelty which We cannot contei^plate with« 
out horror. The glories of immortality being tk^ely allied to 
the honours of the present hfe, requmd the safme appendages 
of greatness which had marked the individual iii has former 
state ; and as the dignity and reward of the Ckslr^bean hero 
consisted in the number of his wives and captive's, k Was thought 
to be a religions duty to offer some of theth to the spirits of 
dieir departed warriors, that they mi^t adminiker to them 
ifi anddierlife. Tlie fvnierals of their hero^ were thereforef 
dignified with these bloody rites, and &e uftforttitiikte women 
were ^liged to sufier dectth, thert they might wait upon the 
i^t of their dep&urted lord.* The same views which were 



* The funeral rites of the Charaibees bear a strong resemblance, in some 
instances, to those which Homer records among the Greeks. We have alrea- 
4y observed that on the decease of the heroes, the relations of the dead deq)oiU 
ed thehr hair, and offered it as a token of respect to the departed warrior. Thia 
Homer tells us was the custom among the Greeks. On the funersd of ^atro- 
dm hfi obseryes, 

Nett these a melancholy band appear, 

Amidst lay dead Patroclus on the bier ; 

0*er all the cone their scattered loch they throw. 

A0i again a few lines afterward the poet observes on the «tt&e l^ctasion. 
But great Achilles stands apart in pray'r, 
And fh>ra his head d^rides xhtfdloio hddt-^ 
Those Curling locks which fro^ his youth he VOW*d, 
^d sacred greW to Sperehius' honour'd Hood. 

Aadagaui> 

Tlius o'er Patroclus while the hero pray*d. 
On his cold hand the sacred loci he laid.*' 

The Chaflubees on the death of a renowned warrior offered, some of hif 
^itptive slaves in sacrifice, that they might attelid upon the manes of theiv 
conqueror in his separate state. This Homer says, on the same funeral occa« 
sion which we have already mentioned, was also the case with the Greeks; 
After enumerating different victims which had fallen on the mournful occasion, 
Che poet adds, -r- ? 

Then, last of all and horrible to tell, 
Sad sacrifice ! twelve Trojan captives fplL 
On these the rage of fire victorious |)rey8. 
Involves, and joins them in one comfiton blaze. 
. Iliad, b. xxiii. 

ft It true the Greeks buried their dead, while the Charaibees buried tbeirii 
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estertained by the sa^iage heroes in life, shone in perspective be- 
yond the ^ve 9 and the animal passions were supposed to sur- 
vive the body, and to .adhere to the soul in its separate con- 
dition. 

. But these funeral honours .were not of universal application. 
Those who had signalized themselves by perscmal achievements, 
were the only persons who had any reafon to expect these ex- 
traordinary tributes of respect. The cowardly and base were- 
considered as degenerated. from the virtue of their ancestors; 
and their survivors assi^ed to them a situati(m suited to their' 
groveling views. They doomed them to a disgraceful abode' 
beyond some distant and impassable mountains, and degraded* 
them in that situation to a state of the most abject servitude. - 
They were consigned to labours which could neither know: 
intermission nor end; and were destined to engage in* such 
disgraceful employments as were jnost detestable in the ap^^ 
preh^i^ions of the Charaibees. The loss of liberty cohstttut- 
ed no inconsiderable portion jof iheir punishnuint; and the 
companions whom they assigned ihem for their associates in 
those melancholy regions, tended to aggravate the circmnr 
stances of their condition^ . and to , render their situation ex-' 
quisitely intolerable. And to heighten their miseries by the 
jnost dreadful of all calamities^ they imagined that they would 



and 80 far the similitude may be said to be lost; but yet in another point of, 
view the likeness will again revisit us. The Charaibees admitted ^, state of 
existence beyond the grave, ' and 6o did the Greeks. The former supposed that^ 
the spirits of their warrior? were influenced by the same motives in another 
life which actuated them in this, and that in both situations the soul was alike 
susceptible of the same impression^. And these sentiments prevailed also 
among the Greeks, as may be plainly inferred from their various rites of se- 
pulture, as well as from the requests which the spirits of their henoes were 
supposed to make. 

But of minute and diversifying shades there can hardly be an end« Each 
Heathen nation had its own peculiarities even on sentiments, which, in the 
abstract, they unitedly received in their essential parts. The notions of the 
Greeks respecting a separate state may serve to confirm the opinion which 
I have ventured to a^opt, namely, tliat the belief of a future state has in 
one shape or another been universally adopted. Achilles, after having been 
vjsited in the preceding night by the spirit of Patroclus, is supposed to 
awake from his sleep, aijd, after mysing pijngiv^ly, with uplifted, handf 
(observes as follows: • " . 

'Tis true, *ti8 certain, man, though dead, retains • 

&ar,t of himself, th* immortal mind remains. 
And again : • - 

This night my friend so late in battle lost, 
Stood ap my side a pensive plaintive ghost; 
Even now familiar as in lif* he came, 
Alas, how differept i yet how like the same. 

Iliao, b. xxjii. 
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be htid in perpetual 'servitude and slavery* by the AtiowzvkB, 
rtheir most inveterate foes. 

Of a resurrection of the body they had no' conception^ AU 
their views of at future state applied solely to their, souls v and 
the joys and griefs of an hereafter, though adapted to the sen*- 
sations of the body, were those in vtrhich the body could bear 
no part. Like every other unenlightened nation, they hoped 
to survive the grave, and expected felicities or woes in ax)ther 
life, which should be founded in justice, but which in either 
case should never end* As they had no idea of a future re^ 
surrection, they had no conception of any particular period of 
j'estitution. A day of judgment seemed to be totally remote 
from their thoughts. They imagined that the spirits of their 
departed relations, both cowardly and brave, immediately on 
their departure from this life, entered into the full possession 
of those rewards whidi' awaited thech, and that from that mo« 
ment ^eir condition could undergo no change* 
. Such were the views, the hopes, and fears, of the primitive 
.inhabitants of the Windward Islands, the Gharaibees. We 
perceive that they were permitted to act under the dominion of 
their own ferocious passions, with little else than blind nature 
for their guide ; and were suffered, though for reasons which 
are inscrutable to us, to wander in a state of intolera);>le darkness, 
while we have been favoured with the light of the glorious gos- 
pel. Wje know no reason why this difference should be made ; 
we h^ve no excellencies to plead in our behalf, nor have we 
merited those remarkable favours, which infinite mercy has 
vouchsafed unto us. The judgments of God are unfathomable} 
and yet we are fiiUy assured that he must do what is right. To 
consider thes^ Charaibees as alienated froip the mercies of God, 
and individually and unavoidably devoted to destruction, is a 
presumptuous, judgment which we have no. right to pass. Not 
having the written law, they were.undoutiedly a law. unto 
themselvesj and must stand or fall by some rule df justice, dis- 
tinct from that, by which, as Christians, we shall be judged. 

The Qod of time and ^ernity is not an austere master, reap- 
ing where he has not sown, and gathering where he has not 
strewed; he will be just, when he shall judge the world in righ- 
teousness; and will make that justice which we are now unable 
fully to comprehend, conspicuous to every intelligent being. 
Till that period arrives, it is our duty to wait with humble hope 
and patient resignation, and to redouble our gratitude towards 
God for that superior light which he has communicated to. us. 
And at the same time, when we contrast our situation with'that 
of these Charaibees ; when we consider the great advantages 
which infinite compassion has afforded ui5> and the impened:^«> 
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Me shadows which hover over a saiage diapeoasiikmf U shodd 
enlarge our bowels of compassion towards tfaein» and induce us 
to use our utmost exertions, to spread among heatlien nationsi 
the light of that gospel which we enjoj. And that they maf 
be made partakers of the same blessings^ and brought into the 
same liboty, should be the earnest prayer of every pious soul 
to that God who can send by whomsoever he pleases ; who hat 
inclined the hearts, of the benevolent to estaUish missions 
in foreign parts, and has particularly blessed his servants who 
have laboured in that department of the Christian church. At 
the same time it should induce those on whom the favours of 
the Almighty have been showered in temporal abundance, to 
assist in promoting this blessed work, beings folly assured that 
a cup of cold water given to a disciple of Jesus Christ shall in 
so wise lose its re¥rard* 

In no particular countries of the globe, have the missioBary 
labours been more abundantly Messed than in the West India 
Isbnds, as will appear in the subsequent part of this work. 
And astonishing as it may seem, notwithstanding the horrors 
and devastations of war, the success of the missionaries still 
continues progressive, and bids lair, at least in those regions^ 
speedily to accomplish the prophecy, ** that the knowledge c£ 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters the face of the great 
deep." 

It is certainly |daced beyond our power to penetrate contiii# 
gencies, or to say what umoreseen events the progress of time 
may produce; but forming our calculations of what may be, 
from what has been y by estimating the future from the past, 
I think we may safely conclude, that nothing biU want of zeal 
in the ministers who are engaged in the missions^ or the want 
of liberal patronage to support an undertaking so truly lauda- 
ble, can n'ustrate that desired resuk which w& contemplate 
with jdeasure, ^when all shall know €!od from the Itest unto 
the greatest." These views conduct oiu* minds to a scene 
delightfial and ^orious; and present us with a prospect, in 
which these islands wtU appear in a spiritual light, what we 
have observed of them in a natural point of view;, to be an 
extensive garden, planted and cultivated by the hand of 
God. 

Having stated the niest important particulars relative to the 
Charaibees, having pointed out their excell^Kies ami defects, 
and traced them thrcMigh their lives in this, and contemplations 
of another world, it is time to retire from this article. A v^ 
•ty of subordinate circumstances and facts might be stated, 
which vrould be pleasii^ t6 some, and triffing to others, with- 
out bei^g pa«ticulaily laterastaDg to any. Bm these minulede^ 



lima^ioa^ «r« omilted. There is (me circumstance however . 
whiph ought aot to be passed oy^r in total silence ; it is a pdnt 
which jipel^s to their arts and manufactures. 

The art of weaving, though in a rude state, wa$ not wholly 
UAknowa to the inh^^bitants of the di&rent islands which were 
visited hj Columbus, both Windward and Leeward. Their 
ipateriaJLs wer^ cotton, which they wove into strong and sub- 
{^t]g( cloth, and reserved for domestic uses. They had aa 
a|t by whi^h th^y dyed it of yario^s colours, as ca^ice or na- 
tioBgl ta&te directed j though red or scarlet seemed to be the 
j^^va^ling Cjcdour wbich delighted the Charaibees. Of ihis cloth 
tbfff made tl^ir hammocks ip which they slept, and the ban* 
4^s which their females wore around their legs; an4 they ap- 
plied it alsp to ifuch purposes as the internal condition of their 
]mts required. 

In addition to thi$ circumstance, they had esfablished amoi^ 
them a species of pottery, which supplied their domestic con-» 
veqiences. Hiese kitchen utensils they formed from the native 
dgLf of the kland^. They gave them their form while in a 
.9iaJjieab}e 3tate, and burnt them ip kilns, not unlike the pottery 
^f n^ore V!e£ned nations, where arts and manufactures are car* 
fii^ iQ si^h a degree of perfection as to raise such articles to ^ 
mk of national impprtai^re. Nor were these utensils of a 
n^ 9ijo^ unseemly i^ature. JLUce the weapons of their warriors^ 
t^y were .i&fiish^d fyith exactness and precision ; and would 
hav^ ^oofgn^ U9 disgrace on the professed axitist^ of Englandi^ 
Ilheir materis^j it is true, were adapted to these purposes i but 
iblli, notching jl^ss thaiii ingenuity, ijot often to be found ^Mnong 
men who possessed hardly any thmg human but the shapes 
i:oii]d have brou^t to perfection such articles a$ required a te- 
duy^s thoui^h simple preces^. We may therefore naturaUy cour 
cld)^, th^ had their facidtif s been properly cultivated, ha4 
thek n(^ii9(ids t)ieen eQJyight^n&d) and had fs-oper me^od^ beo^ 
t^en with them to traio them g]:^dua^y to discipline and order^ 
they would JP^Qt h^ye {appeared in such a despicable light, as the 
firide 0£ thc^ who yiew th^m with contempt wo^ persuade 
vs tp believe. 

The $ame ohsfxys^ions which ^e thu? made on the Charai* 
tees, will «ndpubtedly ^^Jy, in a. g€»eral s^se, to most if not 
all the uncivilized parts of the human race. They may differ 
from one another by minute shades and imperceptible grada- 
tions, till, from the highi^i^ jto t^ lowest, the contrast may be 
marked wkh strong and pointed, colours. But the intellectual 
powers of &un are without all doubt radically the same in every 
poftion of' the globe ; and diose differences which occasionally 
appear §o ^tx^ung, jn^y be aittributed to the influence of custom^ 
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or some other extraneous cause> with which the essential pro- 
perties of the human mind have little or no connexion. W© 
observe the same distinctions among ourselves, between man 
and man. Th6 mind frequently assimilates itself> in its con- 
dition, to that of the body ; and were we to form our national 
Estimate from the most uncultivated parts of the English pea- 
santry, our scientific character would bear but an inferior rank, 
when placed in competition with its present unrivalled name. 
The Charaibees were all peasantry. Nay, they were very much 
beneath. They had no examples from any higher orders, either 
to prompt them to diligence in researches, or to instruct them 
by superior conduct, how to love truth, justice, and virtue. 
And what is still of infinitely greater importance, they had 
none to instruct them in the things which made for their ever- 
lasting peace. All these circumstances united together, will 
assturedly assign sufficient reasons, why the Charaibees continued 
in a savage state. 

The influence of climate may, vnthout doubt, be admitted to 
have in such cases some considerable share, in expediting or re- 
tarding the barbarism which we contemplate, The climates 
which men inhabit, may have a very great influence over the 
perceptive powers of the mind. They may choke in some 
measure the avenues of knowledge, and make the soul less sus- 
ceptible of impressions than in other more favourable regions. 
But these are but temporary embarrassments, and will not ope- 
rate against the theory for which I contend, namely, that men 
are men, and that they possess all the radical principles which 
are essential to the nature of man, in every climate, and ia 
every cotmtry on the globe. 

That some defective individuals will be found among a large 
•and unwieldy mass of people, whose faculties no instruction can 
properly unfold, will admit of no doubt ; but these can no more 
be brought forth to confront a general theory, than the anoma- 
lies which we behold in the productions of nature, can be 
adduced to contradict the regularity of her works. Nei- 
ther can we justly infer a radical difference from such erratic 
circumstances, any more than from the astonishing exploits of 
those daring geniuses, whose actions have immortalized their 
names^ and which history must transmit to nations which are 
yet unborn. 

Such men may be justly reckoned among the wonders of na- 
ture, and are only to be found scattered up and down through 
distant ages of the world. Greece existjed many ages before it 
produced a Homer; and Rome before it produced either a Vi^-- 
•gil or a Csesar. England saw many centuries roll by, before it 
produced either a Shakspeare or a ^ItOQ, a Newton, a Marin 
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borough, a Bacon, or a Locke. And the world has produced 
but one Columbus from creation to the present hour.* 

What the faculties of men are capable of bringing forth, when 
properly unfolded, perhaps we are incompetent to decide. We 
can only estimate from what has been, and this method seems 
to be our surest guide. But certain it is, that the faculties must 
be unfolded, before the individual can commence the man. 
This can only be done, by introducing civilization among those 
who are now in a savage state, or sunk in barbarism which is 
divided from it only by a few diminutive shades. Civilization 
always flourishes most where the gospel is preached in its pu- 
rity; and therefore we may jUstly infer, that nothing can be so 
happily calculated, even in a national and commercial point of 
view, to effect the happy purpose, as the establishment of the 
gospel in the uncivilized and barbarous countries of the world* 

But when from the political motives we turn our views, as 
ministers of the gospel, or as Christians, to the eternal wel- 
fare of these benighted fragments of human nature, the sub- 
ject bursts upon us in all its greatness. God has placed us in a 
situation superior in this view to any nation of the earth •, and 
has given us the temporal power and spiritual ability, to carry 
the gospel into distant lands; he has impressed us with its im- 
portance, and. therefore requires us on this awful point to make 
our own reflections. 



* Perhaps we may presume to add evon to Columbus himself, though In 
^ inferior point of view, our very great navigator Captain Cook. 
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CHAP, IV, 

GENERAL SURVEY OF MISSIONS* 

Tlie necessity of sending the gospel into foreign paHs — missionaries 
sent from Spain to the West Indies y to the East Indies^ and to 
South America — the Danes send a Protestant mission to the 
East Indies — great French mission to China. Progress^ zenifAy 
declincy failure and sufferings of the missionaries — causes 'tuhick 
conspired to defeat the designs of the mission, 

A Protestant mission first sent from England hy the Incorporated 
Scciefy in London — origin of the society-^the nutsion proves in 
general rather unsuccessful ift its object y but ukifnately benefit' 
cial — the Moravians send missions into every qudrter of the globe* 
— Mefthodist niissionaries first introduced into Ireland^ Scotland^ 
and the Isle of Man^ Jersey Guernsey and Aldern^y the Unit' 
ed States of America, the West Indies y Nova Scotia and Ne^u^ 

- fcundland — success of the Baptist missionaries y and of tJie fol'- 
lowers of Mr. Whit^ld — happy effects resulting from the joint 
exertions of all. 

X* ROM the preceding chipters, in which the reader may dic- 
covBr human nature in its deplorable state df savage degirada- 
tion, we proceed to state a few of the most importailt particu-^ 
lars, which reliate to those methods which have been adopted^ 
for the civilization and conversion of those outcasts of society 
that are scattered through different regions of the globe. 

The means which have hitherto been deemed most availablcy 
and most likely to produce those salutary effects, have been ta 
establish missions among those tribes who were sunk in hea- 
thenish darkness, and given up to the grossest kinds of idolatry. 
In some cases these e&rts have failed; and in others they have 
been crowned with much success. If however these missionary 
Endeavours have experienced defeats in distant portions of the 
world, they have generally carried with them the causes of 
their failure; They have sometimes been so incorporated in 
their establishment, with secular afiairs and the pecuniary inte^ 
rests of designing men, that the primary designs have been for- 
gotten. At other times, though undertaken from the purest 
• motives, the welfare of the ignorant savage has been trampled 
under foot y and the religion of Jesus Christ has been used as 
an instrument of traffic, or a passport to robbery^ instead of 
being made the medium of salvation. 
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That some of tkese cases have occnrred in the eatttem regsonf 
of the globe, the following pages of this chapter will fulty 
prove: and that pkinder and devastation engrossed the place 
of mie religion in the early settlement of the West IiKlies» 
the massacre cf the natives and the plunder of their territo*- 
ries witt not permit us to entertain a moxnent's doubt. And 
that this degeneracy of spirit, to ^iHhich the failune of mtssiona . 
iMy justly be ascribed, Im awfully prevailed over the continent 
of South America, let the history of that extensive but un« 
kxppY country decide. 

That the good and gracious Being who governs the cnlverset 
b ]t]£nite both in hb |»ower and wisdcxn, will not admit of a 
Ifioment^ doubt. He can therefore accam^dish his divine pur* 
fos^eitheir wkh means or without them, as that infinite power 
idiall dir^, and that infinite wisdom shall see meet. But the 
^dinafy method ixdiich God adopts for the accomplishing o£ 
^ <tefttgns, is through the instrumentality of meanfi. 

1%^ Selstetion of those nxeans mvest be made by hs power and 
^sdom ; and in all his actions he adapts the methods which he 
tliodeift, to the great end which he has in view. On this ground 
he lias been. {£msed to pnopagate the truths of Christianity) 
Ihrough die tnettium of those, individuals to whom ise bad pre* 
viously made known his will. He selects them to sustain a cha>- 
sracter f^% shaU be suitabb to their profession, and naakcs xise 
^ ^vefy method to convince them tha^ all idieir sufficiency is of 
Url White they eusttun that character, he engages to support 
theaa ; aBd never i^andons them, till they first abandon him^ 
He erowns their «nitesvou£s with success, while they act with 
^conaeicntiousrectteide.; and fmiftnites the^ dssigns, when they 
ile^efi^rQite into base md tcvdid views. 

Admtttuiig, t^ertfcare, that <Sod selects his instrmnente for 
the propagation of Christianity ir^m those 'individuals and na»» 
^MNis to 'ivhich he has^jncMoudyyeveafed his noil, liow can 
43ie <3y»ilstiati tiecticns^yf Eur^ie sir^oittheiBaselvestaOQdyvdi^ 
tii^ eKQCry ^tith Ungratefiil -jsupiinMss -the U^txif ^Ae^oepely 
4Mi9Qfiise eo'dis ieMKi ate it through the idciatrom nal9ons.of 4te 
^eaHh ! Om «iity, ^ %atiMs, jtisKiff ^hcir T:onduet,':wliife tejT 
^ithhotd the* ^Bitfdse ^ That powee, %hkh -God, ^fisc iCoinpi> 
^nate put^^poies, kas*{>hu2ed inthwr bouifa^ 

Nor will the duty appear ^lesscdnlipitttiMis^ if, fitftA.dle^idd^ 
gati^s which \fe feel <itEr«^«i^tiiuter, we tom leur viem ta 
the deplof>aUe condition of thelndsanand^Ddsertscrvagetiahes. 
From thede views 4tew C4>nsider(tcions dAcr themselves befeiae 
ius, ^d ^laim an interest in Oift* m:ie«t seKious ^xou^ts. fkr 
though^Vi% gramt, ihat, through the iRftiire eompastionjof <Scid, 
^e condition o( these sa^SKSige nations ^fioay not he so desperate, 
as to exclude them individually from that tender mercy which 
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b over all his works, yet we cannot doubt that tjieir situation 
is very dangerous. 

• Their condition resembles that of men, who wander through 
a pathless and inhospitable desert, without protection and with- 
out a guide ; and who are obliged to grope their way in dark- 
ness, through bogs and morasses which teem with destructiony 
•towards some place of safety which they do not understand, and 
which lies in a direction which they do not comprehend. Or 
if we survey their situation in another light, it is like that of 
helpless mariners, who are placed in the middle of an immense 
jocean, without a helm, without a compass, an4 without any 
knowledge cither of the distance or bearing of the port of their 
destination ; the sport of adverse winds, and of all, the dangers 
of the hostile deep. If we view them in either case, tl\eir state is 
deplorable ; in the former instance destruction is attendant on 
every step ; and in the latter it waits upon every wave that 
heaves, and every breeze that blows. In both cases their pre- 
servation is possible^ in the midst of surrounding hazards; 
but it can only be ascribed, in either, to a miracle which we 
cannot comprehend. Yet such is the situation of the benight- 
ed sarages, in a moral view, in the various nations of the world ; 
and such has been their case in all the preceding ages which 
•have elapsed i 

' Can we then behold them in this deplorable condition while 
we enjoy the light of the gospel, and refuse to extend towards 
ihem the hand of brotherly love ? Can we partake of those 
.privileges which the gospel aSbrds, and learn, through the sa- 
cred influences of divine grace ** to know him whom to know 
is eternal life," and yet feel no compassion for our fellow-crea- 
tures ? Surely such conduct is totally impossible; it is forbid- 
■den by -every feature of the gospel ; and the overtures of salva- 
tion assure us that it cannot be. 

Divine grace is of a diffusive nature. It- urges its real pos- 
'sessors to spread the sacred flame which glows in the soul, 
.through every region of human nature, till ^^ Ethiopia shall 
stretch out her hands unto God." It enlarges the views of all 
the sincere followers of Jesus Christ ; and infuses into their bo- 
•aoms an earnest desire, " that all may know him from the least 
unto the greatest ; that he may bring his sons from afar, and his 
daughters from the ends of the earth.'* 

• From these circumstances we may therefore infer, that our 
.own condition as Christians, and theirs as savages, conspire to 
•urge the necessity of their conversion to God. As people pos» 
sessing the means of grace, it is a duty incumbent on us, that 
we make use of every exertion to promote that important end. 

. As men in a state of nature, they have a claim upon our bene«- 
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volence which we dare not deny ; and humanity and pub}ic 
interest lend their assistance, to urge the demand. 

The negligences which have marked the conduct of our pro- 
genitors, can afibrd no apology for our omission. The ages 
.that are passed, are placed beyond the reach of mortals ; and 
the generations of former years are sunk into eternity; but 
millions of idolaters and savages still remain. And though the 
original natives of the Windward and Leeward islands have 
little more than a name remaining, yet their stations are occu- 
pied by a race of men, whose situation is nearly similar in z 
moral view. Their condition unfolds an extensive scene of in-* 
tellectual darkness, and they lay claim to that benevolence 
which poUcy and humanity, as well as justice and Christianity 
soKcit us to bestow. 

From those sketches which have been given in the preceding 
chapters, of the original inhabitants of the West India Islabdf , 
when they were first discovered by Columbus, it appears that 
their moral condition was truly deplorable. They were sunk m 
vice, and their Creator was to them ** an unknown God." The 
strange conceptions which they formed of him, were blotted 
mth deformity,, and were derogatory to his honour. They 
were founded in their own sensual views, and rather calculate 
ed to lead the half-enlightened mind to doubt his existences 
than to awaken within it the enlivening sensations of gratitudej 
adoration, and love. 

From this condition of the natives, the steps which were at 
first taken by Ferdinand the Vth appear to have proceeded from 
genuine pohcy. His design was to establish colonies among 
them, and incorporate them with his own native subjects ; to 
avail himself of their resources, wlule he improved their con- 
dition; and to introduce among them the various arts which 
embellish life. To accomplish these ends it was necessary that 
civilization should be introduced among them, and nothing wa3 
so likely to establish civilization as the introduction of Christi- 
anity. Hence he adojtfed the salutary measure of sending mis- 
sionaries to these benighted people; to diffuse the light of 
the gospel among theni, as a. needful step to the permanent 
establishment of civilization, and to pave the way for those, var 
rious arts which are necessary to the security of society. He 
considered this as the only method which could lay a rational 
foundation, and afford any hope of success ; being fully assured 
that between civilization and Christianity there was an insepa- 
rable connexion. 

These blessings must have been attended with habits of, ii>^ 
^ufitry ; they must have begotten a relish for those deli^^ts, 
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viiich to men) in a state of nature, are totally iiflkhown ; fawt- 
vrhich, in well-regtdated societi^> are enjoyed in all their ex* 
celiencies. By these means it is also highly f»-obable» that 
ke intended to infiise into their minds some idea of personal 
property ; and to attstch them to his interest by that protectioa^ 
which his government, if properly regulated^ obliged hiaci to 
afibrd. These methods would have become a new stimulos to 
industrious activity ; the natives would have been prompted to 
labour from the assurance of reward ; while the stability of the 
hws must have given them an ample ground for confidence i 
and the benefits which they enjoyed, would have been a satis* 
factory recompence for all their toils. Such, even charity in^ 
duces us to hope, were the primary motives of the king of 
Spain,' in a political point of view, in sending out missionaries, 
into those islands, which the enterprising sprit of Cohmabus 
bad added to his territorial dominions. 

But unfortimately for the unhappy idanders, these motiwGm 
of genuine policy were soon defeated by the influence of Losa-' 
tiable avarice. A detestable thirst for gold took possession of 
the hearts of the invaders; and soon became too powerful, both, 
for the restraints of justice, and the operation of sotid and vrelir 
c(mcerted policy. Its magic was diffused through every departpp 
ment of the state ; it operated in every direction ; it blinded 
the sagacious, and stifled the feelings of the humane. In a 
short season it reached the throne, and even carried it by assault. 
The weak Ferdinand, unable to resist its allurements, became 
a victim. And sufiering himself to be deluded by these peti-; 
tions which he unfortunately sanctioned, he opened the door ip 
those abominable cruelties, which ended in the destruction of tis^ 
natives, and which hav^ exposed him te die|)ity and detestation 
of mankind. No sooner had avarice obtained the ascendency at 
which it aimedi than, dropping the made by which it had prov 
cured its dominion, it assumed its native form ; and imnaisdiy 
ately led to those actions which have been desoribed in the con^^ 
eluding pages of a preceding .chapter, even to the final ^^cter^ 
mination of the unhappy natives. 

Instead of incorporating these islanders with themselyes, 
extending towards them the hand of Christian friendship ; 
stead of offering that protection, which, as a nation professing^ 
Christianity, viras their indkpensabl^ duty, instructii^ tfaem 
where they were ignorant, inlprming them where they were de^ 
ficient, and assisting tjiem where they were weak j granting to 
them the same immunities, and peri^itting them to enjoy the 
same rights with themselves, till all distinctions had been melt* 
ek down, and all had joined in one national family compact ; and 
till conquest and slavery had been happily forgotten in the nm^ 
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toal benefit of all; instead of these things, rapine, and fire, an4. 
Awordi and robbery, marked the conduct of Spain towards the 
inhabitants of her new doofunions, till not an individual was left 
alive to reeount the sufferings of his cotemporaries, and tp point 
out to the world the authors of his wrongs. 

But though none of the natives of the Leeward Islands have 
been left alive, the cruelties of Spain are too fl^^nt in their 
nature, either to repose in silence, or to be soon forgotten b^ 
mankind. Several centuries have elapsed since the perpetra- 
tion of those deeds which we still contemplate with horror ; 
but nich is their enormitj, that they still form an essentia 
branch of the history of the West Indies. And till these 
islands shall sink in the oceans which encircle them, or shall 
cease to be found in the maps of the Europeans, these villanies 
will stand on record, though they may be of a nature too fla- 
grant to induce belief. 

The butcheries of Hispaniola have been already noticed : and 
those cruehies which have been practised in the other islands 
which will appear before us, will accompany the natural and 
civil history of each. Our subject at present is the origin of 
Christian missions in different portions of the world ; the suc- 
cesses or fiulures of which the reader will be able to trace, while 
he contempbtea the causes of each in those sketches which will 
be placed before his view. 

To the honour of the church of Rome it must be recorded, 
that her zeal has been laudably exerted in sending forth, on 
many occasions, into every quarter of the globe, ministers of 
her own persuasion, who seem to have used every effort that 
could animate them with hope, or promise them success, ac- 
cording to their views. It is true their aims have rather been^ 
directed to proselyte their new converts to the rites and cere- 
mooies which they had adopted, than to the pure and undefiled 
religion of Jesus Christ. They have uniformly considered their 
dmrch as an in&Uible sanctuary^ and poured their aoathemas 
on all who lay not within her pale. 

That this mode of conduct has had no inconsiderable (hare 
in those failures which have followed her early successes, re- 
qmres not much penetration to discover. Men who are des- 
titute of Eur^iean learning, are not always devoid of natural 
understanding. They see the excellencies of genuine religion, 
when delivered to them in its purity by men whose conduct cor- 
responds with their profession. And from thenc^ they are able 
to estimate, when the light of divine truth is buried in supersti- 
tion ; and when its professed ministers, neglectftil of their sa- 
cred charge, begin to act from secular motives. Under these 
circumstances they view thi9k instructions with indifference, 
VOL. I. A a 
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and their persons wkh suspicion; and consider them as' designs 
ing men> who attempt to rivet those chains of hereditary igno- 
rance which the gospel was designed to break; 

Depraved and. corrupted as the church of Rome was, even at 
that period, it would betray a want of Christian charity to sup- 
pose that all her friends were influenced by sordid and impure 
motives. In . the darkest ages which Christianity has known, 
God has had some individuals, who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. They have, according to their knowledge and educa- 
tion j retained their attachments to the cause of Jesus Christ, 
while they have been encircled with superstitions. It is not 
for man to censure the motives of man, while every branch 
of his conduct appears in unison with his profession, and de^ 
monstrates that his actions are guided by conscientiousness in 
all his ways. His principles may be erroneous in a variety of 
subordinate particulars, while his piety may remain unim*- 
peached.' 

It appears by Herrara, thf Spanish historian of the voyages 
and conquests of the Castillians in the West Indies, that Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, from motives of truly Christian piety and 
zeal for the conversion of the Indians, in their new colonies of 
Hispaniola, Jamaica and Cuba, sent out several monks of the 
order of Dominicans, to iastruct the natives in the doctrines of 
Christianity, to preach to them, and to administer the sacraments 
according to the superstitious rites of the Roman CathoHc church. 
It is not ascertained at what period they commenced these religr- 
ous offices \ but as early as the year 150S, we find instructions 
from these sovereigns to the governor of Hispaniola, that he 
should oblige the caciques or Indian chiefs to . send a certain 
number of Indians to work in the gbld mines, and in cultivat- 
ing the ground, and that on Sundays and festivals they should 
assemble to hear mass, . and to be instructed in the Christian 
faith, in the villages of their respective districts. And in 151 T, 
such a progress had been made in proselyting the Indbns, that 
more missionaries were sent from Seville in the capacityof seci> 
lar priests, who were strictly enjoined to use all possible dili- 
gence to instruct the children of the natives. Those who em- 
' braced Roman Catholicism, and did not apostatize,, as was fire- 
. quently the case, were treated with peculiar indulgence ; and 
only one-third of the number appointed, were obliged to work 
in the mines. It was about this time likewise, that, to dimi- 
• nish the labour of the new proselytes, the cruel invention of cap- 
tivating negroes on the coast of Guinea took place; and the 
reason first assigned wa», that the labour of one negro* was 
more beneficial thaii that of four West Indians; . ^ 

In 1 524', the king of Sp;iin contilUiing his ^ardour, for the con^ 
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version, of the Heathen, granted the sum of two thousand crowns 
to build a monastery for the Dominicans of Hispaniola ; and he 
commanded the bishop of the island of Ferdinand to reside on 
the spot, .because the administration of the sacraments, owing 
jto his non-residence, had not been duly performed. At the 
same time, he enjoined the generals of the orders of St. Francis 
and of St. ^Dominick to send preachers from. Seville to all the 
West India Islands^ and to the neighbouring continent. These 
missionaries were clothed in plain serge ; that in proportion to 
the superior ridies and luxury of the country they were to re- 
side in, they might set an example of superior austerity and 
poorness df living : every pecessary however was provided for 
their voyage ; a hundred ducats were likewise given to each of 
them at Seville for private uses, and they were to receive eight 
hundred on their arrival in the West Indies for the vestments 
and other ornaments used in the celebration of divine worship.* 
The ne^t mission we have on record, was undertaken by 
Francb Xavier to the distant regions of the East Indies. He 



* Whether these statements of Herrara are correct or partial, the reader 
mast decide. Without attempting to impeach his veracity as an historian, or 
to call into question the primary motives which prompted the king; of Spain 
to send missionaries into the West Indies, we must not lose sight of facts. 

Admitting the purity of his motives in sending out missionaries so early as 
1503, it is remarkably strange that he should be so insensible to the transac- 
tions of the islands, as not to know the horrible carnage which had been 
Viade so early as 151 1 ; at which time, according to the Abb^ Raynaly'the na*- 
tives of Hispaniola alone were reduced from 1,200^)00 to 14,000. If Ferdi- 
nand knew this, it impeaches his piety and all his religious pretences ; and if 
he did not know it, he must have been shamefully imposed upon, and his care 
of his new subjects must have been dreadfully relaxed ; and in either case 
he must be indebted to charity for all the apologies which can be made for him 
after that time. 

It is more than probable, that pure motives operated with him in the com- 
meneement of his zeal; bat that the prospect of- gold soon compelled his 
piety to do homage at the shrine of avarice; and that religion was buried in 
the mines of wealth. 

But whatever apologies charity may make for his subsequent conduct, she 
will be under the neeesnty of deserting him on some future occasions. When 
the natives were so far reouced in number, that the mines'could not be work- 
ed; and when in consequence of that circumstance, he sanctioned those ex- 
peditions which were fitted out to decoy into slavery the distant inhabitants 
of the Lucayos Islands, he must have been sensible of the devastation. If this 
supposition is founded on a breach of charity, the reverse must betray a 
want of comHKm sense. ~ ]^o man can suppose that the king of Spain could 
be ignorant of a fact so jiotorious ; and even if he were, the application 
which was made for the importation of Indian^ fropi other islands, must have 
awakened him from his supineness. His pretences td religious zeal, after that 
period, must therefore be ascribed to bigotry and supersti^on, ivhich had 
quenched the eSorta of humanity in his brieast, Reaving him a pi[ey to avarict 
i^ crusty. 
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vnt n^mhi Xnvin fwm 9i sm^ll town in tin^ Pjt&ke^ wliett 
he pru btim ift 1506 ; stod b^ocniii^ ^at 2rs&dci«te with the fa* 
tnotts Igtittius htyyo^y the &uiidi»* Qt the order of the Jesuits, 
h« "9^ ci&e of the first Others of that instflntioii. Having 
fnade a solemn vow in cOti)c9iction with four of his br^hren to 
devote his life to the co&^«rSiO& of infidek of whosoever titttiofi 
or complcocioci, to the Christisin faikh; Skvier embarked at 
I^^bon iathei^sor 1501 for Goa, ^nd fvisudbe^ Hie gospel there» 
tklong the co^st «of Coanoriti, ^ Malacca, and in the Molcicai 
and Ja|»an Ivlii^s. Sut biis progr«» wa6 knpeded by his igtio^ 
ra^bte of the kinguage of the in&ns ; fee th^efore had ibrmed 
the desi^ of going to China, w>hen he fell sick aftd died at 
Goii, in tb( year 1 552. Such, howei^er, iras his holy zeal 
and assidaotis labours in the ^aoise of Christii»iity> united 
with his gross superstitions, that h^ ws« canonized by the 
Style and t«le of £kr Francis Xavier the Apmle of the Indians 
sind of }vsp9n. Some historians hav« fikewise attributed to this 
eetebrated leader the first establkhment of the Jesuits in ^e 
^ fertile provinces of Paraguay in South America, but on doubt- 

' ftd ^retrtiority; ibriheir licence from the court isf Madrid to 

preach the gospel, and to settle as missionaries in the dominicms 
of th^ crown of Spsiin in that country, bears date in the year 
1580, which SQUst have been aboiit 28 years after his death. 
But it is highly probftMe that the active gemu»of Xavier pointer 
ed out to his companions, and directed their attentipn to ^h^ 
exten»ve continent of America, as a proper ol^ect of tiheir 
missions. But it was not till the comsnencetnent of the ITiii 
century, that diey had made any considerable progress in pro-* 
selyting the Indians, whom they instructed also in the useful 
arts and manufactures. Upon the representations of the court 
of Rome in their favour, at that sera, they obtained pemussion 
from Philip III. king of Spain, to lay the foundation of that 
extensive estaUi^unent, which they afterwards formed into aa 
independent ecdesiastiod and civil government. For thk pforw 
pose they constituted a number of colonies under Afi title of 
the missions of Paraguay, each colony being governed by two 
JesukS) one of whc»n was the rector, and the oth^ his oii«le« 
Thus a few Jesuits presided over many tkowwrds of mtm in-* 
dians ; and as their power and riches increased, diey not only 
prevented all Europeans ft'om settling in the country, but .ex* 
) cited a general insurrection of the IndSans affainat .die Spasniania 
and Portuguese in the neighbouring pftmnces. At lengdi a 
treaty vras concluded between the courts of Lisbon andMadrida 
which ascertained the limits dt their respective doauiaions ia 
aSoiith. AiQerica, and reciprocally guaranteed dten against ^oe 
usurpations of the Jesuits. The revolted Indians, whom t^ 
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Jesuits exceed to oppose the two contracting powersi wiere de^ 
feated; and in the year 1767, all the Jesuits were expelled by 
order of the court of Spain from South Ame^ca; where tbef 
had maintained an absc^ite donuniony to the astonishment of 
all Europe, during so long a period as 150 year^. 

Hithmo we have nodced only the missions of priests and 
monks of the Romsm Catholic cburdi ; but to the honour of 
the Danes, we have now to record the £rst protestuxt mission^ 
which was sent out far Christian IV. kingof Dexnnark, so early 
as the year 1 ^0, to the Danish East India Company's settlement 
at Tranquebar on the co»t of CoxvunandeL This mission prov« 
•d sHigularly soccessfiBl in the oonTerston of the Indians, and 
greatly contributed to the commercial iDterests of the company. 

No general plan, however, for estaldishing protestant mission- 
ary settlements in foreign parts coidd be adopted at this xra ; 
when all the means whidh the power and influezfeoe of the court 
e£ Rome«nd of diie Roman Catholic sovere^ns of fnrope conUL 
devne, to impede die progress of and even to extirpate the re- 
fenned rdigion, were pat in practice. Amongst others we may 
distiagvuBh tiie institation of a society at Rome styled ^ The sa- 
cred CoUege or Coagregatiim pro propaganda Fidei," consisting 
ef <Mtd6n^s and other prehtes, who patronized and supported 
a succession of Jesuits, Domi&acasis, Franciscans, and other Ro* 
man CatfaoUc ecdenastics, as missionaries in all paits of the 
hsbitaUe world. Some of daem even penetrated into the wilds 
of &e continent of North America, and su£3ered almost incre-' 
dibk hardships. 

A few mdividufids likewise, from time to time, chiefly Spa- 
nish and Portuguese Jesuits, had been permitted to preach in 
scxne of the provinces of the Chinese empire^ but they were 
persecuted, imprisoned and eiiiled at different periods, accord- 
mgtothe iwiousdiqjKiskions of the reigning emperois and their 
viceroys. 

But in the year 1664, the prcject of the most extezsaive mifr^ 
sfon that could l^edevised, was proposed to the Frendi Jesuks at 
Paris, by Colbert die cekfbrated statesman and prime minister 
ef Louis XI V« 'mho towards the end of that year sent fr)r two, of 
the most learned and skilful fathers of that order, and commu* 
sieved tiis plan to them in the following address to M. De 
Rmteisfiiy. 

<< The sciences, Faither ! do not merit that yoii should take 
&e pains to cross the seas, and to submit to live in another world 
far from your native country and friends. But as the desire of 
converting infidels, and of gaining souls to Jesus Christ, has 
often excited Ifhe fathers of your order to undertake similar 
yopges, I could '^ish thaf they wofild embrace the present op-» 
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portunity of sending out some able members of tbe Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, to ascertain and correct the geography of all 
parts of the habitable globe ; to proceed to China ; and that they 
would employ th* time that is npt* occupied in preaching the 
gospel, in making a number rf observations on the spcA, which 
we are* in want of, to bring our arts and sciences to perfection J* 

This plan however was suspended by the death of that great 
minister, but was carried into execution two years after by the 
Marqub de Louvols his successor. The king having then re<- 
solved to send an ambassador extraordinary to Siam, this 
minister applied to the supericn-s for six Jesuits skilled in the 
mathematics, to accompany the aml^ssador, and to proceed 
from Siam to China ; with a view of establishing Christianity 
throughout that vast empire, and missionary settlements in aU 
its provinces. The success of this plan was founded on th« 
well-known charactar of the reigning emperor Cang-hi, si 
prince of extraordinary talents, ardently desirous of cultivating 
those arts and sciences which were most esteemed and improve4 
in Europe, but which were at that time either imperfectly or not 
at all known in China. Contrary, therefore, to the custom of 
his predecessors, he published a general invitation to foripigners, 
but more especially to learned Europeans, to visit his dominions. 
Our six French Jesuits after a long and perilous voyage, the 
particulars of which are related in the seventh volume of " Let* 
tres edifiantes et curieuses ecrites des missions Etrangeres> 
par quelques Missionaries de la Compagnie de Jesus,"* arrived at 
Pekin in the month of February 1688, and were presented to 
the emperor on the 21st of March, by whom they were most 
graciously received. Two of the most skilful in the science . of 
mathematics, were retained in his service, and ordered to re- 
main at his court, proper apartments being assigned them vnth- 
in the precincts of the palace. At the same time, he permitted 
the others to go and preach in the provinces of the empire ; 
and a persecution of some proselytes being raised by the vice- 
roy of Tehenkiam, an imperial edict was published, grant- 
ing the free exercise of the Christian religion, and strictly 
prohibiting any violence or insult being offered to its mi- 
nisters. 

• The emperor now studied the mathematics with the closest 
attention ; and in the year 1692 recalled two more of the Frerich 
Jesuits, who had settled at Canton, ordering them to repair to 
his court at Pekin. When they arrived, they found him ill of 
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a tertian agu^, from which they happily restored him to perfect 
health by administering the bark, then unknown as a medicine 
in China ; and this providential -event increased the emperor's 
esteem and attachment to them. But he punished severely three 
of his Chinese physicians, who had ordered that no medicines 
should be given' to him, even when his disorder was the most 
violent. ** What!" said he to them, **you abandon me when in 
danger, from an apprehension that my death should be imputed 
to you ; yet you do not fear that I should die for want of any 
assistance from you." For this neglect they were condemned by 
the criminal tribunal to suffer death : the emperor however 
changed the sentence to banishment. At the same time he re-* 
warded the Jesuits by making them a present of a house within 
the first enclosure of his palace, which had formerly belonged to 
a mandarin who had been governor to the -hereditary prince. 
The four following missionaries took possession of this new ha- 
bitation in the month of July 1698, viz. the fathers Gerbillon^ 
Bouvet, De Visdelore and De Fontenay.. The tribunal of 
architects was ordered to make every reparation and addition 
they might require : accordingly they contrived to have a com- 
modious chapel, in which service was regularly performed, and 
a sermon preached on the Lord's day, and on the usual festivals 
of the Romish church. Several proselytes were baptized, many 
of whom brought their idols, and threw them with great con- 
tempt upon the benches and tables of the chapel. A colonel 
of the emperor's household, a Tartar, and related to the royal 
family, was publicly baptized in the chapel. From these 
beginnings, Roman Catholicism gained ground daily, and, 
instead of persecution, met with a most fevoiu-able reception. 
The emperor likewise sent some rich presents the following 
year by Father Bouvet to the king ol France, and charged him 
to inform that monarch of the favours he had conferred on Ms 
associates. Thus encouraged, this zealous Jesuit, on his arrival 
in his native country, made such an advantageous report of the 
flourishing state of the Chinese mission, that a frigate was 
ordered to be equipped ; • suitable presents were prepared and 
put on board for the emperor, and several new missionaries 
embarked with him on Ins return. After a prosperous voyage, 
they arrived at Canton, and were received there in the most dis- 
tinguished manner by express orders from the emperor ; who, 
in a few days, sent three of the ofBcers of his court to conduct 
them to the royal palace at Pekin. The presents brought from 
France proved highly acceptable, and some of the new mission- 
aries were retained at court, whilst others were permitted to 
pursue the duties of their profession in the proviiices of the 
empire. 
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From this period we may date the cQH^pl^te 8«ttkiali€kit oi 
the French Jesuits^ and a permanent establishment of Ro^ 
man Catholicism in China; for the number of proselytes be^ 
came so considerable, that they were allowed to build a aaagni'* 
ficent church within the verge of the palace at Fekin> which 
was opened with great solemnity in the year 1703. Churches 
were likewise erected at Canton, Nankin, and in several other 
cities and towns of less note ; and the pope thought proper to 
send the bishop of Antioch to Fekin in the quality of his /egate 
a latere^ and afterwards to appoint apostolic vicars and sup^r- 
intendants to visit and regulate the aftairs of this extensive n^** 
»on, which was greatly increased by the arrival and settlement 
of several Portuguese and Spanish missionaries* 

The number of Chinese, of the middle and lower orders of the 
people, who embraced Roman Catholicism, and brought their 
children to be baptized, ampunted to many thousands; and not 
only some of the grandees of the empire, but several princes 
and princesses of the imperial family, puUidy professed Cbris^ 
tianity. Even the emperor himself, it ¥ras belied, wa$ at 
heart a Christian in the common sense of the word, though 
from motives of policy he did not think it prudent to avow it* 
Xhus the propagation of the Roman Catholic religion made % 
rapid progress in a few years, and continued to enjoy the protec-^ 
tion of this excellent monarch to the day of his death, which hap^ 
pened on the 20th of December 1722, after a long and glarious 
reign of sixty-one years: and with him ended the tranquillhy 
and prosperity of the nussiouary establishmenta in all parts of 
the empire- 
Having nominated bis fourth son to be bit successor, that 
prince ascended the throne the next nokoming, ami took the 
name of Tongtchiuy peace and indiuoMle €9nc9rd i but his con** 
duct to the Roman Catholics did not accord with thiaamiaUe 
title. On the contrary, from the c^Hnmenctmeot of his retgn^ 
the most cruel persecutions took place ; the princes of the royal 
family who had embraced the Roman Catholic roligion, were 
commanded to renounce it puUicly; and on their rSusal were 
imprisoned, loaded with chains, and seot into ^ile^ together 
with such grandees as continued to favour the missionaries. In 
two audiences which he gave to some of these missionaries, his 
whole discourse turned upon the reasons which determined him to 
prohibit the Christian reUgion, without allowing them the liberty 
to utter a single word in its defence. At lengdi, a solemn edict 
was published, proscribing it throughout his dominions. In 
consequence of this edict, all the missionaries, except some 
whom he pennitted to remain at Pekin^ ^^ solely on account of 
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the utility of their skill in the arts and sciences/' were driven 
from their settlements. Upwards of three hundred churches 
were either destroyed, or converted to secular uses : the Chinese 
idols were substituted for those of the church of Rome j and more 
than three hundred thousand Roman CatholicSj deprived of their 
pastorsi were abandoned to the fury of the Heathens. The perse- 
cutions thus commenced, continued to rage with extreme vio- 
lenceduring the whole reign of this tyrant, which continued about 
13 years. But his cruelties were not confined solely to the Ro- 
man Catholics; for he rendered himself odious to all his subjects 
by dreadful executions, and by the severity of his internal go-» 
vernment; insomuch that his death, which happened in 17S5| 
was secretly regarded as a joyful event, though the usual cere- 
momes of a public mourning, and other marl^ of regret, were 
solemnly observed by all orders of the people; and more espe- 
cially by the missionaries at Pekin, who froEm the mild and bene- 
?olent character of his son Kien Long, or Goifs glft^ had con- 
ceived the most flattering expectations of the revival of those 
tmaes, when Roman Catholicism was in the most flourishing 
state throughout the Chinese empire. 

But they soon experienced a fatal reverse; which blasted all 
their hopes. A petition, in which all the ancient calumnies 
against Christianity and its ministers and professors wejre reviv- 
ed, was secretly presented to the new emperor, and supported 
by the qpinions of the four regents whom his majesty had ap- 
plied to govern the empire during the time of his mourning 
for the death of his Either. The empeiror having confirmed 
their dehberations, the constancy of the Tartar proselytes was 
immediately put to the severest trials by new persecutions* 
And although the emperor, when he took the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, received favourably a memorial 
routing the former accusations against them, and issued tem- 
p^^ry orders to suspend the persecutions in difierent provinces 
rf the empire, he afterwards threw off the mask, openly 
avowed lus determination to prevent the future promulgation 
4>f Christian doctrines ; and connived at the cruelties com* 
sutted by the viceroys, the mandarins, and the criminal tri- 
buns^; by whose sentences, the missionaries, their catechists, 
the native Chinese who had been long since proselyted, and 
Wefe now ^ thoroughly instructed as to become teachers and 
assistants to the missionaries in preaching and in gaining new 
proselytes, were imprisoned, interrogated, tortured, and put to 
death. . And in the province of Fokien, a Roman CathoUc 
bishop and four Chinese proselytes were beheaded, and a 
catedhist was strangled in prison, in consequence of the em- 

TQt, I, Bb 
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peror's confirmation of the proceedings of the viceroy and 
the mandarins. Four Dominicansj companions of the prelate, 
were detained in prison three months after his execution, and 
then privately strangled ; as were two Jesuits in the province 
of Ejan-nan, the one an Italian, the other a Portuguese. 

Independent of the general persecution which extended to 
all parts of the Chinese empii'e, another, no less cruel, broke 
out in the kingdom of Tonching and Cochin-china, which 
made formerly one of the most considerable provinces of Chipa ; 
but being at too great a distance from Pekin, the complaints of 
the people against the tyrannical government of the viceroys, 
who were vested with sovereign authority, never reached the 
ears of the reigning emperors. At length, unable any longer 
to bear the galling yoke, they suddenly emancipated themselves, 
by putting the existing viceroy to death, and electing a king of 
their own nation, who governed them with moderation and 
equity. The Chinese government commenced a war against 
the new king, who defended his subjects with such extraor- 
dinary valour and ability, that he obliged the Chinese to con- 
sent to a disgraceful peace 5 by which the independence of 
Tonquin and Cochin-china, as one united kingdom, was ac- 
knowledged ; but upon this express condition, that the king 
should send a solemn, embassy every three years to the emperoi* 
of China, which the Chinese vainly denominated a tribute. 
The war being thus successfully terminated, the king retired to 
one of his country palaces ; and that he might enjoy unmolested 
a life of indolence, and abandon himself to voluptuous plea- 
sures, he confided the government of his newly acquired do- 
minions to one of the grandees of his court. This ambitious 
nobleman availing himself of the absence of his sovereign, 
seized on the throne ; and acquiring the love and esteem of me 
people, he, in a short time, made himself master of the four 
principal provinces 5 expelled his sovereign, and obliged him 
to take refuge in the southern districts, where he suffered hint 
to remain undisturbed. The fugitive prince seeing the au- 
. thority of a rebellious subject so firmly established, that he had 
no hopes of recovering the whole, contented himself with this 
portion of his former domains, «and formed a separate kingdom 
called Conching-china. 

In the former kingdom of Tonquin, Roman Catholicism had 
been preached by Baldinotti, a Tuscan Jesuit, as early ais the 
year 1626, who being joined soon after by other Jesuits from 
Europe, by their umted labours they formed a considerable 
settlement in the short space of four years^ But the heathen 
priests were -so njuch alarmed at their succeiss, that theso 
Jesuits were arrested and sent to Macao. Other mis$ionane$| 
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however, consisting of different religious orders, in process of 
time established a numerous and flourishing settlement ; for 
they reckoned in the four principal provinces no less than twenty- 
four thousand proselytes; who, at their own expense, had erect- 
ed two hundred churches. But in the year 1721 the Christian 
religion was prohibited by a public edict; and the missionaries 
and other professors of Christianity were sought for in all parts, 
imprisoned, and many of them put to death. Yet, such was 
the zeal of the religious orders at this sera, that no accounts of 
the dangers, suffermgs, or even martyrdom of their brethren, 
could prevent a succession of missionaries from engaging in the 
same cause. For on the repeated solicitations of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in Tonquin, secretly transmitted to Europe, several Je- 
suits came to Macao with an intention to go to their relief ; but 
the difficulty of procuring a passage thither, detained them a 
considerable time ; for they coula not cross the province of 
Quantong, the boundary of Tonquin, since the missionaries 
in China and their disciples had been banished from Canton, 
and transported to Macao. The voyage by sea was nearly 
as impracticable, on account of the great danger of being 
taken by the Chinese cruisers, whose commanders had the 
strictest orders not to suffer any European to be set on shore in 
any part of the empire. After various unsuccessful attempts 
fironi the years 1732 to 1735, to engage some masters of trad- 
ing ships, by the offer of an extravagant reward, to land them 
on the territory of Tonquin, they embarked privately on board 
a small vessel, at a little distance from Macao, accompanied 
by three Tonquinois proselytes; but unfortunately, being 
ooliged to pass through a strait between the coasts of Canton 
and Tonquin, where the Chinese have a fort and a garrison to 
examine all vessels in their passage, they could not escape the 
vigilance of the soldiers who visited their bark, and discovered 
the Jesuits, though most carefully concealed. They were in- 
stantly taken on shore, and conducted to the tribunal of the 
mandarin at arms, who . obliged them to submit to a long in- 
terrogatory examination, after which he confined them in a 
small fort, till he should receive instructions respecting them 
from the principal mandarins of the province residing at Can- 
ton. The* orders from the capital were, to send back the Eu- 
ropeans and the Tonquinois to Macao under a safe guard, and 
for that purpose they directed that they should be . conducted 
from town to town by the officers of the tribunals. As for the- 
master of the bark, they commanded that he should be deliver- 
ed up to the mandarin of the fort to be punished for his offence. 
Thus thiese zealous missionaries, after suffering the- fatigues of 
travelling and incredible ,au;2^icty, had the mortification to arrive 
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at the same place from which they had taken their departure, 
after an absence of more than six months. But this disappoiut* 
ment, far from abating their zeal for a mission which they had 
for so many years been assiduous to accomplishj served only 
to render it more active ^ and animated them to make every 
eflfort to surmount the obstacles that detained them from a coun- 
try they were so desirous to visit. Conversing on the subject 
with a confidential Chinese inhabitant of Macao, he undertook 
to go to Cantonj and to gain over some officers of the tribu- 
nals by bribing them, to obtain from their mandarins a pass- 
port, which would enable him to hire a bark without any dif- 
ficulty at Ancan, and to conduct them himself to Lo-feou the 
frontier town of Tonquin. Difficult as the executicHi of this 
project appeared to the Jesuits, the Chinese set out for Canton, 
and in a short time returned with an order signed by the prin- 
cipal mandarins, permitting the three Tonquioois to pass through 
the province of Quantong, to return into their own ccxmtry with 
the Europeans who accompanied them. Furnished with this 
passport, the Chmese soon hired a vessel, on board of which 
were enlbariced six missionaries, viz. one G^erman, and five 
Portuguese Jesuits. After divers perils, they arrived at Lo- 
feou, where one of the Portuguese being taken ill, another and 
a catechist were left there to take care of him;' and the fpiu' 
who remained, accompanied by two Tonquinois catechists, pro- 
ceeded on their journey towards the capital. Hiey embarked 
on board a small bark, and landed at a village cadled Badxa^ 
where they remained two days, concealed in the house of a 
neophyte, one of the principal inhabitants of the place. But 
a banditti of Tonquinois vagabonds, obtaining information that 
some strangers were in the village, intending to advance fur- 
ther into the kingdom, they resolved, in the hope of fdimder^ 
to meet them on the opposite banks of a river which they sniisC 
necessarily pass over. Accordingly, on the 12th q£ April, 17S6> 
these banditti, being joined by some soldiers, and pretending to 
have an order from the mandarins, leaped furiously into the 
barge, as soon as it reached the shore, seized the four mission- 
aries, the catechists, and the boatman who was a proselyte^ 
loaded them with heavy fetters, and pillaged their baggage. 
From these wretches they were only delivered, after having 
been exposed four days and nights to hunger, thirst, the 
scorching heat of the sun, the stings of innumerable moschetos, 
vaad the insults of the soldiers, to be sent under a strong guards 
and chained to each other, to the chief mandarin of the court 
at the capital, there to await their future destiny 5 which, hor- 
rid to relate, after nine months' imprisonment in the common 
prison, in which they confined their worst malefactors^ termi- 
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nated in the foUowing sentence, translated into the Portuguese 
language, that the prisoners might folly understand it. ** As 
for you four, who are f(xreigners, the king orders that you shall 
be beheaded, fo^ coming to preach the Christian law which he 
has proscribed throughout his dominions/' This cruel sen- 
tence was carried irrto execution, amidst an immense concourse 
of people, and in< the presence of the mandarins and other 
judges of the criminal tribunal. The sacrifice of these mar- 
tyrs was followed by that of several neophytes and catechists y 
and the same cruel persecutions of the remaining proselytes ex- 
tended to Cochin-china. 

From this period we may likewise date the decline of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in China ; for the emperor Kien Long 
continued and confirmed the general prohilMtion against preach- 
ing the gospel in his dominions. But still he permitted a few 
Jesuits to reside at Pekin, to perform their functions in the 
three churches belonging to the French, Portuguese, Italian and 
German Jesuits, and a great number of proselytes frequented 
them without molestation; because he well knew that if thej 
were denied this privilege, the skilful artists whom he wished 
to retain in his service, wot^d soon leave him. At length in 
the year 1748, the persecution extended to the environs of 
Pekin, where the proselytes chiefly resided, Who were ccm*^ 
manded to renounce Christianity. Upon their refusal thej 
were put to the torture ; their property was confiscated ; and 
their images, chaplets, relics, crosses, and other idolatrous ob- 
jects of their devotion, were publicly trampled upon, and after- 
wards burnt. 

The mission in the province of Nanking which had been the 
most flourishing of all the Roman Catholic establishments in 
China, und^ the auspices of the bishop of Nanking and eight 
Jesuit missionaries, and which at the commencement of the per- 
secution in 1748, embraced sixty thousand professors of Chris- 
tianity, was, in the course of the year 1750, totally subverted. 
Father Henriques superior of the Jesuits, and father Athemis 
his companion, were arrested, put in irons, thrown into prison, 
and carried before the viceroy, who constituted a new tribunal 
consisting of three mandarins to sit in judgment upon a frivo- 
lous accusation of rebellion brought against them by an apostate 
Chinese. Amongst other interrogatories, they were asked if 
the pope and their king knew that they were in China ? To 
which having answered in the negative, they were sentenced to 
be strangled. This sentence was confirmed by the emperor, 
and they were executed in the prison, in the presence of the 
mandarins their judges. At the same time, several proselytes 
were condemned ; some to suiSer the bastinade, and others to 
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perpetual exile. The following year closes the correspondence 
of the French Jesuits remaining at Pekin, with their brethren in 
I^rance, contained in the xxviiith volume of Lettres Edifi- 
antes et Curieuses. 

Having given this general sketch of the early promulgation 
of the gospel in the heathen world, it mav not be improper 
briefly to state some of the principal causes of the failure of the 
Roman Catholic missions. 

We shall not here endeavour to penetrate those secret provi- 
dences of God) which he has been pleased to cover with shade ; 
and to determine, how far the idolatrous worship and dangerous 
errors of the church of Rome might have induced him to give 
up to destruction missions once so illustrious and flourishing. 
We shall conflne ourselves to particulars, on which we may cal- 
culate with greater accura(:y. 

The, Dominicans) Franciscans, and friars of other orders, 
who were first engaged in the mission to China, appear to have 
been men of a meek and quiet character, of great simplicity of 
manners, unadorned piety, and a self-denying mortified spirit. 
They so conformed their lives and conduct to the morals which 
they taught, that the pagan priests had no charge to bring 
against them but that of an attachment to the idolatrous rites 
x>f their chiwch; and that of propagating doctrines whkh were 
evidently contrary to the common sense of mankind. 

But no sooner had the Jesuits commenced that religious mo- 
nopoly, which they afterwards maintained in all the kingdoms 
of Europe that professed the Roman Catholic faith, than the 
missionary establishments in parts beyond the seas assumed a 
different aspect. And though the number of proselytes, in 
the course of a few years, increased considerably ; yet it was 
very soon perceived, that this rapid success could not be per- 
manent; for ambition, worldly interest, temporal dignities, 
and political intrigues, were the tares which sprang up, and 
choked the seed which had been sown by tlieir zealous prede- 
:cessors. Permitted to build churches, they erected such mag- 
nificent edifices as astonished the sensible Chinese mandarins ; 
they decorated them with such superb and costly ornaments, 
and covered their altars with such images and massy vessels 
of gold and silver, of the finest workmanship sent from France, 
Spain and Portugal, that the internal splendour of thes^ sanctu- 
aries surpassed in ostentation the palaces of the Chinese empe- 
rors. Their crucifixes, and the shrines in which the host, that 
is to say, the consecrated wafers, were exposed to be adored by 
the people, in the sen^ice of the mass, were beset with dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones ; and the 
vestments of the ofiiciating Jesuits vied in richness and external 
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uppearancc with the kingly and imperial robes of the temporal 
sovereigns of the earth. 

Some ostensible austerities, mortifications, and self-denials, 
were the veils, which concealed a life of luxury, secret grati- 
fications in sensual pleasures, and an unbounded ambition. 
Skilled in the polite and liberal arts, they availed themselves of 
their superior knowledge to ingratiate themselves with the states- 
men and grandees of the court, and intermeddled with the po- 
litical concerns of the Chinese government. And as religion 
was but a secondary motive with the ministers of Louis XIV. 
for sending a French mission to China, they visited the Chinese 
manufactories, seduced the workmen, and clandestinely trans- 
mitted, or carried to France some of their finest arts, such as 
the art of dying certain colours, and making the porcelain 
called china; which has been carried to such perfection in 
France, that the Seve china far exceeds the Chinese, both for 
the elegance of the patterns, the superiority of the painting and 
enamel, and the strength, clearness and beauty of the whole 
comppsition. The art of painting and printing of calicoes for fe- 
male dresses and furniture, known by the denomination of 
chintz, was likewise secretly obtained by the French Jesuits at 
Fekin : and in the frontier provinces, it is ascertained beyond 
a doubt, that the missionaries of their order, instead of confin- 
ing themselves to the functions of the religion they were to 
propagate, carried on a clandestine commerce with the tra- 
ders of the Philippine Islands and with Europe, by means of 
their connexions with the merchants and factors of Macao and 
Canton. 

In the East Indies, the failure of the missions was, in all pro- 
bability, chiefly owing to the insuperable attachment of the na- 
tives to the Bramins, and the then unlimited power of those 
pagan priests, whose menaces, and the punishments they in- 
flicted on the proselytes to Roman Catholicism, operated as a 
preventive with the majority ; and occasioned the apostasy of 
the few proselytes, to whom the missionaries had preached, and 
who had been baptized, and had also brought their children 
to be baptized. At Pondicherry, however, through the influ- 
ence of the French government there, and of the French mer- 
chants and factors residing in that city, a numerous and flou- 
rishing settlement of neophytes, under the ministry of the 
Dominicans, was very early established, and became per-' 
manent. 

On the continent of North America, notwithstanding the 
amazing zeal and indefatigable diligence and exertions of the 
inissionaries, chiefly Dominicans and Franciscans, who were 
afterwards succeeded by a few Jesuits, an unconquerable habit 
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of drunkenness^ and an invincible attachment to a wandering 
life, which prevailed among the Indians, impeded their success 
with some tribes, and ' (H-oduced shameful apostasy in others; 
which was carried to such a degree of savage brutality, that the 
missionaries were treated by them not only with contempt, but 
trith. utter neglect. And some of these zealous men, having 
wi):h the best intentions conformed to their uncivilized manners 
and customs, and followed them to their encampments and re- 
movals from place to place, fell victims to. the want of those 
necessaries oi life, and other accommodations to which they 
had been accustomed in civilized societies. 

An unconquerable adherence to those customs which their 
ancestors had adopted, and transmitted to them,' outweighed 
in the estimation of these Indians the inconveniencies which 
attended their uncomfortable mode of life. To induce then& 
to take up their abode in any fixed habitation^ and to forsake 
the wsmdering life o( their countrymen, was on all cnrcasions 
extremely difficult. It was a task which required constant ex- 
ertion, smd was never attended with any thing more than partial 
Access. Even in those cases in which the success appeared to 
be secure, the prospect only flattered to betray ; it lulled asleep 
suspicion, while the door was opening to a genera^l apostasy. 
To reclaim them from wandering required much labour, and to 
prevent their return, in many cases, was absolutely impossible. 
A sudden impulse would occasionally seize them without any 
apparent cause ; and, acting upon them with all the imaginary 
force of magic, would urge them to re-assume their iSnuer 
modes of life. 

Among many others, a remarkabk ifistance has been given 
by a respectable author, of a whole tribe of these savages^ 
who with their families and children had^ been proselyted by 
the zealous labours of some Roman Cathi^ic missionariesi 
and comfortably settled in the neighbourhood of Montreal 
They there supported themselves by selling to the Canada 
traders the fish and furs they procured by fishing and hunt-^ 
ing, and had become in many respects a civiUzed people. But 
all at once they deserted in a body, returning to their former 
wandering life, to their old savage customs, and to the idola* 
trous religion of their forefathers. 

Before we take leave of the Roman Catholic missions, jus* 
tice requires that we should correct the errors of (Guthrie afld 
other modern writers, who have asserted that after the expuU 
sion of the Jesuits from the provinces of the Chinese empire, and 
the suppression of their order in Europe, Roman Catholicism ei« 
ther made no figure in China, or was totally abandoned; where* 
»$ it appca^rs by Sir George Staunton's account of th^ British 
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Qnbassy to China, that they found French missionane&at Pekin^ 
and those of other European countries at Macao and Canton ; 
and that the Society de Propaganda Fidei, at Rome, constantly 
maintained a succession of twelve young Chinese, who were 
educated at Naples, and sent back to China at a proper age, to 
preach the gospel to their countrymen. But their ministry was 
limited to the places where Europeans reside, and carry on 
an extensive commerce with the Chinese ; for the same em- 
peror, who proscribed the general exercise of the Christian 
religion, was still living, and would not suffer them to pe- 
netrate into the interior parts of the empire. 

Happier circumstances and fairer prospects of success attend- 
ed the first Protestant missions from England. A select number 
of private gentlemen in London, associated, and formed them- 
selves into a society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts, m the year J 698; by which title they were incorporated 
m 1701, )Sth WiJI. III. by letters patent under the king's 
privy seal ; and in virtue of the authorities and privileges grant- 
ed in this patent, the first missionaries £rom the established 
church of England were sent to the then British colonies of 
North America, at present constitutmg the Independent United 
States. 

It may not be imprq)cr in this place, to state from the ch^- 
ter the absolute want at that time of some public establishment 
for the encouragement of the Christian religion in those remote 
dependencies on the crown of England. 

Recital of article the first, " Whereas we are credibly inform- 
ed, that in many of our plantations, colonies and factories beyond 
the seas, belonging to our kingdom of England, the provision 
for ministers is very mean, and many others of our said plan- 
tations, colonies and factories are wholly destitute and unpro- 
vided of a maintenance for ministers and the public worship of • 
God ; and for lack of support and maintenance for such, many 
of otu- loving subjects do want the administration of God's word 
and sacraments, and seem to be abandoned to atheism and infi- 
delity ; and also for want of learned and orthodox ministers to 
instruct our said loving subjects in the principles of true reli- 
gion, divers Romish priests and Jesuits are the more encourag- 
ed to pervert and draw over our said loving subjects to Popish . 
sitperstition and idolatry, &c. Therefore his majesty, considering 
it as his duty to promote the glory of God by the instruction of 
his people in the Christian religion, ordains certain provisions 
to be made for the sufficient maintenance of orthodox clergy, 
to reside in such colonies/ and for the propaga^tion of the gospel 
in those parts. 

VOL, I. • ' C c • 
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** And for accomplishing 'these ends, the king engages for 
himself, his heirs and successors, tp erect, settle, and perma- 
nently establish a corporation^ authorized to receive, manage . 
and dispose of thfif chirity olF his loving subjects, as divers per- - 
sons would be thereby induced to extend their charity to the 
uses and purposes aforesaid-'* ... 

The principal persons incorporated' under this charter, were 
*pr. TenisOn lord atchbishop of Canterbury j Dr. Sharpe arch- 
bishop of York ; Dr. Coimpton bishop df London > Dr. Lloyd ^ 
bishbp 6f Worcester lord high a.lnioner} Dr. Pa^trick bishop of 
. Ely';' Dr. Sprat bishop of Rochester arid dean of Westpiinster ; 
Df. Fowler bishop of Gloucester ; Dir. Stratford bishop of Chi- 
chestef ; Dr. Kidder bishop of Chester ; Df. Humphries bishop 
of Bath and Wells, all men of eminent learning in those days. 
And* the* 'archbishops of Canterbury and York, the bishops of 
London and Ely, the lord high almoner, and the d^m of 
Westmin^er for the time being, the archdeacon of London^ 
the clerk bf'the closet, the dean of St. PauTsj the two Regius 
and the two Margaret prcrfessors of divinity of the universities 
of Oxford and Caihbridge for *the time being, were to have 
perpitii^al succession under the reigning sovereigns, successors 
to king William. 

To these lords, and a long list Of other dignified clergy, 
were added the lords in administration— the judges, and a 
considerable number of baronets and private gentlemen, in all 
ninety-thf ee individuals, exclusive of the archbishops.^ And 
as foritiing one body politic and corporate in deed and in 
name, viz. Th6 Society for the Propaigation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, they were empowered to purchase 2000/. per 
annnxh inheritance, and estates for lives or years; aiid goods 
and chattels without; limitation — fo grant leases for the term of 
thirty-one years without fine — and by the aforesaid title to plead . 
and be impleaded. iThey were likewise to have a common seal -■ 
of office, which both they and their successors were empowered 
to chai^g^, break, ^Iter, and niake new from time tp time. 
' Archbishop Teriison was nominated by king William, ' the ^jBrst ^ 
president, ' irid ordered, m thirty days aftei' the charter had 
passed the^ privy seal, to summon the members of the society, 
to meet and elect vice-presidents, treasurers, auditors, a secre- 
tary, and other officers, to continue till the third Friday in 
February 1702 5 and thenceforth to be all annually elected on the . .. 
third Friday of Fcfbruaiy in every year, hy the society, or the 
major^part of them, who should be thbn present, between the 
liours of eight and twelve iii the morning. The society were to 
meet on the third Friday in, every month yejirly, jw: oftener if 
occasion requxred." 
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And the said society at any meeting might depute persons to 
tdke subscriptions, ancl cbllect such monies as .should be by any 
person or persons contributed for the purposes aforesaid^ Pub- 
lic notification was ordered to* be made of this charter* and- of 
the powers theretiy granted j which being ticcordingly doi^e jn 
such manner as the society thought most conducible tQthe fur- 
therance of 4:ke charity, the new institution thus sanctioned -by 
royal favour and the patronage pf the first classes ,<^f the. com- 
munity, niet with uncommon success in their subscriptions ;,for 
besides the annual voluntary subscriptions of. tjie first members* 
and the casual donations of many others, large sums wer^ be- 
queathed to it ; and* these examples influenced other honour-' 
able persons to bec6me' unforeseien patrons^ and many of 
them (through the concealment of their names) unknown 
benefactors, ' ' * 

The scene of action which this society chose for its opera-, 
tion was the British colonies in North America j and it selected, 
for its objects, the natives of Great Britain who had emigrated, 
thithef, the negroes who were held in bondage, and the waur 
4ering tJribes of Indian natives who were living without hcjpe 
and with(Hit God in the world, ' It appears indeed from the' 
reports occasionally made from, these colonies, that vice and 
irreligion predominated, in a most' incredible manner, even 
among the English settlers, and that some of/ them* were $q far 
sunk in immorality and wickednesss,. tliat they were distin- 
guishable Iroip the Indians chiefly by theu* colour and, their 
riame.' ' ' . .. .^ 

When the British colonies were first settled, they were peom' 
pled firom these countries by individuals anid independent fa-, 
milies, who emigrated thither by grants" which they obtained ^ 
from the crown. At first their enterpirize was of a dubious na- 
ture, on the issue of which ho one could possibly calculate with' 
any precision* Their footing appeared precarious, and it seemed^ 
doubtfal whether they would stand or fall, ' . 

These circumstances of their condition perhaps (thoujgh^ 
nothing could excuse their ne^ct) prevented their taking witK 
them any established niinisters, and irom requesting any to fol- 
low them, until they saw how far the permanency of their situa- 
tion would according to their views justify the measure, Inth^* 
progress of time, the serious iinpressions which many had ijn-' 
ported with them|fi:om the mother country, began gradually tj^ 
decline^ and with the loss of the power of godUriess they soon 
grew indlfifereiitto^ its outward form. ^/ The forms of . exjtemal 
worship were either neglected or forgotten; ancl those hours* 
fr^re spent in licentiousness and diversion^ which ought to bQ 
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devoted to t}ie tefVfee of God. But these remarkf are diiefif 
to be confined to the southern and middle provinces. For it is 
but just to observe, that the first settlers in the northern jproK 
vinces were in general men of piety ; and many departed nox^, 
this country to enjoy that religious liberty beyond the Atlantic, 
•which they could not be permitted to possess in their native 
land. 

The society being thus established, and the condition of the 
provinces known, the first step which the managers of this as- 
sociation took, was to seek after men properly qualified to begii^ 
the work. The testimonials produced by the Rev. Mr. Keith 
entitled him t6 their approbation. He accordingly sailed firom 
England on the 24th of April 1702, and reached Boston in 
New England on the 11th of June following, and immediately 
entered on the great object of lus mission. 

In the course of his voyage to the continent, he had com« 
municated the nature of his embassy to a Mr. Talbot, the chap- 
Iain of the ship in which they sailed, who being attracted by 
lus conversation, and the laudableness of his design, offer- 
ed to accompany him in his perilous undertakhig, and share 
with him in his arduous labours. The proposal was readily ac- 
cepted by Mr. Keith; they accordingly Unaed, and commenced 
their mission with sanguine hopes or success. The period of 
their continuance was two yeaj- s, during which they travelled 
over most of those extensive dominions oelonglng tb our king 
in that part of the world, preaching wherever an opportunity 
<^ered, through no less than ten distinct governments. 

Though indefatigable in their exertions, their success wa? 
not equal to their expectations. Multitudes indeed attended 
their ministry, and the light which was thereby imparted in- 
duced many to approve of the truths which were delivered; but 
Jhe power of genuine godliness, it is much to be feared, was 
rather acknowledged than felt } they were better satisfied with 
the baptism of water, than to be. baptized with the Holy 
Ghost and with ^re. We must not However conclude that the 
labours of these missionaries were useless. Many were so far inm 
fiuenced, as' to sanction the doctrines of the eospel, and to 
adopt that form of godliness to which they had hitherto been 
Strangers. About 700 persons wc^re baptized in the dififerent 
provinces ; several churches were erected ; large congregations 
were induced to attend; and other ministers were sent out from 
£ome, as their assi^ance became necessary to keep alive that 
ispirit of hearing which had been thus awakened. 

The accounts which were transmitted to the society as sooii 
1K$ its general intention became known, induc^ the memberitif 
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«ei^d imsuonaries into South Carolina. A Mr. Samuel Thomas 
was the first appointed to go thither, who, on his arriTal| vras 
received with that re^ct, which both he and his friends con- 
sidered as a prelude to his future prosperity. Unfortunately! 
however, a war breaking out between the colonists and the In- 
dians, blasted for a season all his hopes. On the restoration ot 
tranquillity, the ministry of his successors seemed to be attends 
ed with some success, but unhappily, though seventeeii churches 
and chap^k were erected, and large congregations were induced 
to attend, We have not much reason to beheve that many were 
coni^^erted to God. 

Neither was the mission which they attempted to establish in 
North Carolina, attended with more, or even with equal success* 
A Mr. Blair, who was the first missionary sent thither, after 
undergoing many hardships, was obliged to return to Bn^and* 
Other missionaries who succeeded him, found simitar dumcul- 
lies to encounter, and were compelled to follow his example. 
To render their prospects still more gloomy, the Indians form- 
ed, a conspiracy against the settlers, and ravaged the colony, 
which urged the society for a season to relinquish all hopes of 
proTing beneficial to the inhabitants. On the subsiding of these 
troubles, they however made another effort, but the missionary 
£ell a victim to his own exertions. In consequence of this^ 
and the removal of another who succeeded him, the whole 
territory, which at that time contained 10,000 souls, was given 
up, and left without any minister. 

In the province of Pennsvlvania a mission was also established 
iJi the year 1700. A Mr. Evans was the first who took the . 
clharge upon him. His congregations were large in PhiladeU 
p)iia, and the success which attended his ministry induced the 
society to send others to as$ist him in his labours. Fifteen 
chnrches were erected in the province by voluntary contribu- 
tions, but unhap{nly we find but very few who were converted 
to God. 

In New Jersey several congregations were also gathered, and 
the zeal of those who adhered to the doctrines delivered, 
prompted them to build seven churches. A church was also 
erected iij the city of New York, and missionaries were sent to 
Allxiny, West Chester county, and Stotten Island ^ but the 
principal effects which resulted from their exertions, were the 
erection of ten churches and the establishment of donations for 
^eir constant support. 

.' Thus far hi th/ese and other provinces the labours of the misf 
jSomries yrere c(aii|ned to the white inhabitants. And thougl;^ 
|beir succei^ was comparatively but ssiall, the society decerr 
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iplh^d to .maJ5;e an efSoxt both amoi\g the ne^oej- who- \yere >.eii^ 
' slaved, . and ih^ Indians \^o enjoyed their savage freedom, ' Iii 
/707 a school was opened in New York for the instruction of 
the negroes; but through a variety of causes. all their endea- 
vours to teach them were rendered nearlyeabortive,^,' Many of 
^ tixeii:; masters were averse to their being, taught, and the slaves 
themselves treated the admonitipns and advice which they heard, 
spmetimes with inditference, and sometimes with contempt. A 
conspiracy found among them to destroy the English, yicreas^d 
tjie prejudices which their masters had previously entertained, 
so that, though the suspicions of the latter were proved to be,' 
ujifounded as they respected the school, few among them could* 
be induced to join the missionaries in any cordial co-operation, 
Tq counteract these unreasonable antipathies^ the bishop of 
Ilondoh* addressed a circular letter "to the inhabitants, and ano-' 
ther to the missionwes, to prevail, if possible, on the forjner 
to promote the views of, the latter, and to induce these to per-p 
jseyere notwithstanding the difficulties which' presented them- 
selves. Fe\^ however among the inl^abi^nts paid that attention 
to the address which i.t^ importaxice, demanded, , The prospect, 
joJ temporary gain outweighed every other consideration; nor 
vg^s it. to be 'expected that thos.^ who disregarded their o^yn fii.. 
ture happiness., should. feel miich solicitude for. that of their 
s|ay:e3. .Aniong the^sjaye?. oif those who. promoted the vie^s of 
the missionaries, a partial reformation wa^. visible; numbers, 
^'mong them were baptized, hut we haye Ettle evidence thaf 
many were, made wisp, unfo salvation. 

' The Indian tribes became the Ae,xt object of the. society,. 
Their case w^? represented by the goy,ernor of. iJew Tork, int. 
jcpnsequence q£ which an oiider >vas issyed froni Queen Anne. 
apd her council for their instruction. A. Mr. Thorougligooct 
Moor ways, sent accordingly; biit, ^fter majiy e^jertions durr 
ing one year, finding all his labours usele.ss, he embarked, for 
England. 'Jn his voyage thither the ship was overtakepi. 
3viti a storm^ and, neither it norajiy on ho^d-w^re ever 
heard of inpre. The decided m^rks. of attention s^hich were, 
pj^id to fpur Indian kings who yisited England near about the. 
^jipe that Mr. Moor departed from their tribes, created new 
J^opjes in the society, that pn their return the door would he, 
opened among them for the introduction of Christianity. On^ 
their departure for their native land Mr. Andrews vras sent 
among the Mohocks ; but no allurements could induce them to, 
send tj^eir children to le^rn thp English- tongue. That no mer 
thod might be left untried, some parts of the bible and part; of, 
the common prayer were translated into the Indian language, 
Few however were willing to receive instruction. The wander^ 



mg life to ^hich tKey had been accustomed^ had 'hecoiii'e 
perfectly habitM'} and the restraints whfcK* the prihcipl^ 
of the gospel impose on the lawless passiohs of inen, were 
viewed, by theift' With abhorrence, and as a species of that ser- 
vitude to which they werfe detel-min^d heter to M)mif. Mf. 
Andrews, findiftg his labours totally useless, represehted the 
"jtate of the mission tb the society ; they therefore with mucfh 
reluctance recalled him from this unpromising region, and final- 
ly abandoned an tindeffakirig which ha^d only rewarded their 
'eicertions with painful disappointnlent', ' 

'But however ineffectual the labours of these misstonaries wef e 
among the whites, the liegroes, and the Indians, it is but jus- 
tice to state, that'th6 different governments in their respective ' 
'provinces, both sanctioned their proceedings, and afforded 
'them assistance. Several acts were passed in their favour, arid 
"to these circumstances we may attribute in some degree the ease 
'witH which they obtained contributions towards the churches 
which they erected, as well as the numbers arid respectability of 
those congregations which attended their ministry. Nor will 
our conclusions be just, if we estimate the advantages which re- 
sulted" from this lAission by the various obstacles which appa- 
rently defeated its design. It may' perhaps be deemed uncha- 
ritable rathef than false, to conjectiirethat the society cduld 
produce more churches than " conversions ; but it must not bV 
"forgotten, that throiigh' their instrumentality,' the ti-uths of re- 
velatiGn were re-impressed On the mihds of those from whom 
they were nearly obliterated, and transmitted to their posterity, 
who, in all probability, would otherwise have been educated ih 
an entire forgetfiilness of Gbd. The Quakers, no doubt, wduld 
have kept idive some consciousness of a Deity in those places 
 where mer^ societies were formed^^ but these could only occupy 
a very partial eitbnt. In most of the southern and middle pro- 
'Vinces,'we have therefore but too much reason to conclude, that 
every vestige of Christianity would have been done away, hald 
"it not T>een for the honourable exertions of this society. The 
benefits which reisulted from their pious attempts we must then 
allow* to" be incalculable ;" and pr;obably s6me of the effects may 
even be traced in* the present day, in that glorious harvest of 
'souls which their successors have been permitted to reap. 

But it js. not to these respectable societies and individuals of 
whom- we have already spoken j that generous exertions for th^ 
salvation of the Heathien have been exclusively corifihed. The 
Moravian brethren have a particular claim upon our attention, 
from t;heir unwearied assiduity,' and peculiar "fortitude in the 
midst of dangers. Their motive, they'^ay, (arid for which we 
give them the fullest credit) "was an ardent desire for the saT- 
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Ration of their feHoAr-men, by making known to them thtf gofp 
pel of our Saviour Jesus Christ." 

The first efibrt made by this worthy associatioui was in the 
year 173^9 at which time they sent missionaries into the three< 
Danish isknds in the West Indies. Of their success in these 
places we shall hereafter have occasion to speak, when we come 
to the history of these Danish colonies. In 1733 they be- 
gan another mission in the dreary regions of Greenland, in 
wluch place God was pleased to own and bless his word in a 
powerful manner. In 1791, they estimated their converts in 
this desolate country, at 957 person^. These had for some 
time given proofs of their sinca^ity, and uniformly adorned 
that gospel which they publicly professedr In 1734 they e$ta«- 
blishea a mission in Upper Canada in North America, in which 
place they had three flourishing settlements before the war. 
But unhappily this offspring of ambition ravaged their territo* 
ries ; in consequence of which their residences were destrc^ed^ 
and the wretched inhabitants were partly murdered and partfy 
dispersed. In 1736 they carried the sound of the gospel among 
the Hottmtots at the Cape of Good- Hope*- Their missionary 
laboured with such success in this place, that he soon formed a 
respectable company of true believers. To state this promising 
appearance of things, he was induced to repair to Europe ; but 
the Dutch government, on his return, forbade him to resume 
his labours, from a presumption, that in proportion as Christi- 
anity was introduced among the Hottentots, the settlement 
Would be rendered insecure. From that period till 1792, they 
had ineffectually solicited Holland for liberty to renew the work^ 
but in this latter year they obtained permission to send out three 
missionaries. In 1795 their labours were attended with pros- 
perity, and the final capture of the colony by our government^ 
gives them nothing to fear at present from a returning inter- 
ruption. In 1738 they sent missionaries into South America. 
Unhappily their successes were not equal to their exertions. 
About . one hundred had however been induced to build cotta- 
ges, and settle in the province of Surinam, and their children 
were instructed to read; but in 1792, the brethren seemed 
rather to hope for success than enjoy it in that colony. In 
Jamaica they established a mission in 1754, and another in 
• Antigua in 1756 ; but to the history of these islands we must 
refer the reader for the fruits of their labours. 

In 1760 they beean to sound the gospel trumpet at Tranque- 
bar in the East Indies at the express desire of the Danish go- 
vernment, whose wishes were to have Christianity introduced 
into the Nicobar Islands. Denmark, however, finding that the 
advantages which she derived firom these possessions, ¥rere not 
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equal to the expense of si^porting them^ withdrew her pec^Ie» 
who had alreaoj^ aufiered severely by the climate. The mis- 
sionaries thus left done, were obliged to have all their necessa^ 
ries conveyed to them in a skip fitted out on piu*pose. This 
contihucd some years^ till on her voyage the ship was captured 
by^e Americans, when the heavy loss compelled them to 
abandon the mission altogether, hx 1764 they carried the £Os- 
pel to the coasts of Labrador. The letters from the missiona 
riesi thou^ abounding with gratitude for singular mercies, com* 
plain of the little fruit of their labours; so that in a great mear 
iure. amidst many exceptions, they have been constrained to say, 
" All day long we have stretched forth our hands to a disobe^ 
dient ana gainsaying people.^' tn 1765 their missionaries reach- 
ed Barbadoes; hut, alas I their prospects afforded little to flatter 
hope. Their successes will be briefly recited in the history of 
that island. 

tn the same vear, 1*765, some missionaries belonging to this 
society travelled into Russian Asia, to carry the gospel to these 
remnant^, as it were, of human nature; With a view of bring- 
ing the gospel to the Calmuck Tartars, a settlement was formed 
oti die banks of the Wolga. " Hitherto,*' they observe, " no 
success has attended the brethren's labours, though their exer- 
tions have been great and persevering, equal to those of any of 
our missionaries ih other countries, oome brethren even resid.^ 
ed lor a considerable time among the C^mucks, conforming to 
their manner ti living in tents, and accompanying. them when- 
€?er they moved their camp. They omiited no opportunity of 
preachinn to them Jesus, and directing them from their num- 
berless idols, to the true God, and the only way to life and 
happiness ', hut though they were heard and treated with civi- 
lity, no impressito could be made upon the poor Heatheja. At 
la^ the greater part of the Cabhucks quitted these parts. Mean- 
wlule the brethren were visited by the German colonists living 
eu the Wolga; and, through God's blessing, societies were 
formed, and gospel ministers provided for most of the colonies 
by thdir instrumentality. *' Thus the mission has answered a 
Vtty biessed puf pose.'' The above account was published in 
1796. . 

tn 17*^^5 they began anotheir mission in Saint Christopher's, 
and in 1789 another was attempted in TobagO. Of their suc- 
cesses and disappointmentfi in these places we shall speak here- 
after, when we come to give the history of these islands. In 
addition to ^1 the above places they have attempted to carry the 
gospel into other portions of the earth, but without being able 
tp accomplish their purposes. In 1735 missionaries were sent 
to the Laplandexts and Samoiedes, but their exertions were ren* 
voj.. J. • D d 
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dered abortive through the savage manners of the natives. In 
1737, and again in 1768, they made an effort on the coast of 
Guinea, but with no better success. Neither were their en- 
deavoin^ more conformable to their wishes in their attempts to 
introduce the gospel among the negroes in Georgia in 1738, 
and among the slaves in Algiers in 1739. In 1740 they sent 
missionaries to Ceylon; in 174?7 to Pjersia^ and in 1752 to 
Egypt J but unhappily these attempts did little more than con- 
vince them that they had done their duty, and shew to the 
Christian world the extreme depravity of the human hpart. 

But though these united brethren have been unsuccessful in 
many places, in others God has blessed their labours in a most 
abundant manner, and given them many precious souls for their 
liire. Among the outcasts of society their labours have beieri 
particularly useful; but, alas ! though we might enumerate. thou- 
sands, they can bear no proportion to the millions of human 
beings who wander between Tprra del Fuego and Baffin's Bay. 
In these extensive coiintries an illimitable field lies open, and 
invites the exertions of all who love the cause of Jesiis Chnst. 
The Moravian brethren have set a most noble example of piety, 
fortitude, and perseverance, and God on the yrhole has crown- 
ed their endeavours with much success. 

The rise and progress of Methodism in England are too wiell 
known to need in this place any observations ; we shall there* 
fore only briefly trace its introduction into other parts. It was 
^arly in the year 1747, that a Mr. Williams, a preacher in the 
Methodist connexion, went to Ireland, and soon formed a small' 
society in Dublin. That eminent servant of God, the Rev. 
John Wesley, on hearing of his success, soon followed him 
thither, and reached the city on the 9th of August. He foimd 
a people ready to receive the gospel, and on his return to Eng- 
land sent a Mr. Trembath to assist Mr. Williams;. Thes6 mi- 
nisters, together with Mr. Charles Wesley, preached the gos- 
pel with such success, that other preacher? were sent the follow-" 
ing year to extend their sphere of action. In succeeding years 
circuits were formed in various parts of the kingdom, and cha- 
pels were erected in such places as' had received the word with 
most apparent benefit. In the province of Ulster the benig- 
nant light of religion was carried to those villages and cotta^, 
)vhich, prior to this period, had never known its cheenng 
rays. The opposition which the preachers met with in many 
places, was both afflictive and powerful ; but nothing was per- 
mitted ultimately to impede their progress : thousands were 
called from darkness to light, and were soon enabled to rejoice 
in the God of their salvation. From these small beginnings so 
greatly has God blessed their endeavours, that in the year 1807 
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the meibbers of society in that part of the United kingdom 
amounted to 24,560.* 

In the year 1751 Mr. John "Wesley, accompanied by Mr. 
Christopher Hopper, visited Scotland at the. request of colonel 
.Galatan. Finding so^ie pleasing prospects^ he was induced to 
leave Mr. Hopper behind him, to pursue those openings which 
Providence had made. In 1755 Scotl^ild was again visited by 
Mr. Wesley; again in 1757 j and again in. 1761. During 
these periods he found, that though, several respectable societies 
had been formed, the number or members was not equal to 
?¥hat, from the progress of religion in England, he had been 
taught to expect. In subsequent years the word delivered took 
a, more general spread ; but, from the genius and acquired ha- 
bits of the people, their prevailing prejudice$ still remain un- 
conquered, so that not more th^n 150u have submitted to the 
discipline of the Methodists \ though we have reason to believe 
that many thousands more havp been converted to. God through 
the instrumentality of the preachers. 

They have been much more successful in their mission which 
was -established in the Isle of Man in 1775. In this year a Mr. 
Crook first prpach<»d among the inhabitants, and was violently 
opposed ; but perseverance surmounted every obstacle ; . the 
vrord of God ran and was glorified ; a very respectable society 
znd some attentive congregations were soon raised ; and the 
Head of the church continues to favour them with his blessing 
in an abundant manner .even to the present, day. 

In the year 1785 the island of Jersey was visited by Robert. 
Carr Brackenbury, Esq. and in 1786 by Mr. Adam Clarke. In 
this place they met with much persecution, but the gospel final- 
ly prevailed. 

From Jersey they proceeded to Guernsey, and in 1787 to 
Aldemey. In these islands, after encountering niuch opposi- 
tion, they laid the foundation of a church which has gradually 
augmented to the present time. The ittimber of members in 
these islands amounted, in 1807, to 973. 

In the year 1763 several members belon^ng to the Methodist 
societies emigrated bQth from England and Ireland, and finally 
settled in various parts of America. Shortly after this, Mr. 
Epiery and another, two local preachers, went from Ireland, 
and began to preach the gospel, the one at - New York, the 
other in Frederick county in Maryland, and prosperity attended 
their labours. These men were soon found by a Mr. Webb, 
a lieutenant in our army, who, regardless of the contempt of 
iis fellow officers, began to call sinners to repentance both at 
New York and' at Philadelphia. And so great was their joint 
success, that with the assistance of their friends, they .erected a 
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dupel In New York. This yas- tlie &st c&ipel vrUck belongecl 
to the Methodists on this vast continent. 

Stimulated by these s^cesses, they importuned WtF» Wesley 
to send missioi^ses to pupsue the op^ngs wliich had thus be^ 
made. Mr. Boardman and Mr* P^Enoor were sent accorcfeig* 
ly, who landed at Philadelphia in \7S&. The gospel continn- 
i|ig to spredid, further' assistance became necessary } this ako 
was requested^ and m 1771 Mr. Thomas Rankin, and after 
him Mr. Fraocii Asbury, were sent to spread the Redeemer's 
name. In 1 77^ sm addition was made to th^ numbers, and God 
was pleased to bless, their labours in an akaost vnexftmpled man- 
ner. . At this time they had on the continent nearly 1900 n«m« 
bers in their societies, of whom six of seven wwe become 
preachers. About I776t the number- of members amounted 
to 7000> and their ^eachers to 40. The Macks also had i«- 
ceived the good word of life , and. great^ numbers- among them 
had experienced that it was the power of God to the saFvation 
of their souls : these are not inchided in the above account. 

The wapv wluch at this time had broken out betweea the 
mother country smd her coloides, impeded the work m a con- 
siderable manntf, and fer scnne tiscie skvtt up nearly^a^ com» 
munication. The distresses to whkh both tte societies- aivl 
preachers were expo$ed> wepe very- tecriUe» The dergy aban- 
doned &eir flocks ; and in many instaxKies the Biribisk mission-* 
^es, following their example, ibrsook their spheres of actioB. 
Mr. Asbury alboe, uaternfed^ by the threot^ng sword^ re** 
mained in his station^— 

' His loyalty he kept, his to've, his zeal^ 

Nor number, n^reza^plfej with him wroueht^^ 

Though surrounded by dangers on evqry sid|jr, his vigenr 
increased as the fortitude of his colleagues dedined i ^uod, vaster 
the blessing of Prcymence, it was to his unwearied exQrtion^ 
that the work waskfpt aliye, while thousandar bq^ or its ^re^ds 
and enemies felL But whatever impediments the wo|k of 
God inight have experienced, the societies increased amidst t&e 
partial desertions <n their friends and the horrors of wa^. 
Wheft the author visited the continent en the restoration of 
peace, their numbers amounted to H^OOOv In 1?^4« these had 
increased to 51,416 whites, and l^iSS'? blacks. Amont^ these 
were employed 400 itinerants, besides several hundreds oF logal 
preachers. From their last state[ment in lBp7> the numljex;s ii^ 
so<;iety w^re as foHows — whites 114,727; qploured people ancj 
blacks 29,863 : total, 144,590. 

It was in 1760 that Mr. Nathanael Gi&ert, who heard the 
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creatures boned in sin j and, though speaker of the House of 
Assembly, he first collected a few persons in his own hoioe for 
exhortation and prayer, and at length publicly preached the 
gospel to the slaves- Amidst torrents c* reproach, he perse- 
Tered tHI he had formed a society of nearly 200, who,^ from seek- 
mg death in the error of their ways, had now begun to seek the 
ii^our of God. Death however soon terminated his state of pro- 
bation, and his little dock was left as sheep without a ^pherd. 
Siveral years after Mr. Gilbert's death, Mr. .fohn Baxter, a 
leader in Mr. Wesley's society, went from Chatham to Antiguar 
tt^work in hb majesty's yard in that island. Deroting hi« 
leisure hours to the publication of the gospel, he soon gathered 
a society of IQOO members, some of whom had retamed the 
i)ttpresnoR» which they had received from Mr. Gilbert's minis*- 
t»y* In iTd^, four missionaries, one of whom was the author 
himself, bomid in the first instance for the continent of Ame- 
»ca, were driven by the violence of storms to this island) from, 
vi^h place Aey visited others, and thus became the ejrly ih- 
slniffient» m the hand of God of farthering th^ Uiessed worip 
wyc^ forms a prominent feature in this history. The ntunberr 
in society m 1807 through these islsmds, amounted ^to 261 whites, 
and 12,898 coloured people and blacks; in all, 19^,1 5^^; be- 
sidi^ perhaps one hundred thousand, wb^a regularly ^ttendod 
the preaching of lite gospel. But for the particulars and vici^ 
rilttde» widcli have occurred, we r^fet to,'tbe history of each 
island. 

At Si<sn» £ieone on. the coast of Africa the, {if ediodists^ have 
sdso atteiE^ied to establis}i a mission ; but it has been less suo 
cessfel tksat one ^ey have instituted in Nqv^i Scoda ; in whicl^ 
ocrfqny, kt 180^, there were 9*1 6 members. lit I^^wfoundiand, 
throu^ the preaching-ef the, word, 509 hav^ joined the so- 
oiety*|'a«4 ^ have declared for God on the Bx^ of Ql- 
hrahar.*' 

That Qod has-bfessed the labour^ of Ae IjSirhoSst mssipn- 
aries^ on 1^ western eontinent^ and in the West India Islands, 
is obvims from Ae preceding generail statetnent. W^ do not 
indeed presume to insinuate that in all thc^e va9 ntmiberii which 
consti^e ti^e Methodisi societies, all are equally pious. Many 

" » >w <WfiA»T»-"J> ' ^mnrru" i.nvi ' \  ^■■ > " viu «. 'p .iif ^• u t i t tn, iir m^ v" • < * 

* W^ipi^t here lay before. the r^deva a^npteaccQimit of tlte vnysDccen* 
M ij^ssions established by thf Methodists within these few jears among the 
Roinan CathoUcs in ieelapd and tbe- VPelch in Walits in their own language. 
Blit we s^fmfi|i. of igvcjlmg oiit qiu? h^tory with subjocts. which do not im- 
mediately belong to it, tl^Mgh i^. thein«el¥fi9 of hi^ imf^ostaDce in a mi** 
sionary ticw. 
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perhaps among them may have names to live while they are iit 
reality dead; and among others the forin of godliness may ex- 
ceed its power. - But of this fact the author feels himself assured^ 
that the total. quantmn of piety to be found among them, is not 
exceeded by that of any similar missions on the face of the ha- 
bitable globe. Nor does he speak this from mere random con- 
jecture* He has been on the American continent no less than 
nine times^ and, in making personal visits to the various societies 
there,, has travelled probably more than 20,000 miles : this, cir- . 
<umstance ha$ enabled him. .to speak from personal knowledge 
and observation. The plain but pointed language which the- 
preachers have used, addressed warmly to the hearts and con- 
. sciences of sinners, is that mode of preachh^ which God has 
thus been pleased so conspicuously to acknowledge. And it is 
to this, as an instrument in the hand of God, that the superior 
successes of these missions are to be ascribed, above most, if 
not all that have preceded them^ at least in modem ages. 

It is the same mode of preaching in a certain degree which 
has rendered the missions of the Baptists so instrumental in the- 
converslon of souls, particularly of the Blacks on the continent of 
America. In this . department their exertions have been great, 
and their success abundant ; but the limits of our work forbid 
us to detail the history of their pious and benevolent proceed- 
ings. The exertions which have been made to cs^ry the gogpel.. 
to the inhabitants of the Pacific Ocean, have been attended, 
with more expenses than advantages. In these regions the. 
most sanguine hopes have been almost wholly blasted ; the he- 
reditary vices and prejudices of savage, life have triumphed dver 
diose efforts which have been made to reclaim them, and, with 
but few exceptions, the missionaries who have hazarded their 
lives and abandoned civil society from the inost laudable motives, 
may say, ** Who hath believed pur report,, and to whom has; 
the arm of the Lord been revealed?" The efforts, however^ 
which this honourable and worthy society have made in Africa, 
bear 2t more promising appearance ; but their -whole work 
in that quarter of the globe is at {Mresant in such an,in£mt state, 
that we cannot enlarge, upon it, but must only accompany it 
with our sincere wishes. and prayers for its success*. 

The labours of the late Rev. George Whitefield, and of 
those who have either directly or indirectly succeeded him in 
his piotis intentions, have a greater claim upon this short me- 
morial than can possibly be. indulged. The .continent of Ame- 
rica will however record their services, ,and revere his n^ime, 
when future generations shall succeed the present race of inha- 
t^tants ; and multitudes of the swarthy sons of Africa wSl bless 
God through eternity that ever he was bom. 
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To form any accurate estimate of the various indiTiduals who 
jcompose the several congregations of the Moravians, Medio- 
dists, Baptists, and foUo.wers of Mr. Whitefield and others^ 
who still continue to preach the gospel, is morally impossible : 
Their various societies swell to numbers of amazing magnitude. 
If we exclude the whites from the calculation, and only confine 
it to coloured people and blacks, 200,000 will not reach the 
number who regularly ^attend to hear the words of eternal life 
— :we probably sd^all be within boui^ds, if we fix the nuQiber at 
^00,000. And if to these we add, the multitudes yrho have 
been benefited by the various endeavours of the Christian na- 
tions of Europe )-^*by the different institutions to which they 
have given their sanction ; the happy effects which have result- 
ed from the undeviating exeitions of the Quakers to humanize 
the world, and meliorate the condition of the most unfortunate 
of the human racej — the myriads who have departed this life 
in the full, triumph of faith } — and the means which are esta- 
blished through the Divine blessing fojr the conversion of those 
who are yet in a state of darkness, the number swell? as much 
beyond the reach of calculation, as the benefits resulting from 
th^ various institutions bid defiance to estimation. But it is 
now high time to return from this partial digression, to pursue 
the more immediate object of the work. We therefore con-' 
elude this chapter with a sentiment which these scenes are caU 
culated to inspire — " It is the Lord's doing, and it is marvels 
joxfsiti our eyes.'* 
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CHAP. V. 



HISTORY Of JAMAICA. 

Spahi detisien of ^ e^ndl rf SeifiMt in fr^aMr rf Dhg^ G^ 
iufftbuS'-^EsMnvet taikifs passeisidi^ af tki Mdnif&r l )i i ^ ^ » ^99U 
ikut and thanufet lof jSs^fuml^^atiMrifies ^ fhi Spi»4stii 
tmvitrds the native^-''*^ta»e sf JamaUa imd ki ifAabiumis tuhifk 
inffoded ly Sir AnAory SMriegy smd bjf Cohnei Jaihj9»**^-9tcM^ 
sitmsnMch hd U tkeit mvMons-^nsd it^uut ^ tht iHumdi^ 
Pmn and Vem^lef umdir CremwU^^-^hi rMndtat if SfmA ptt^ 
wtu to thett e^Benty a fiagremt violatiim df th irtmij 4f 1690 
^'^^y rematkAh ipU&pk in Jamaitdf wtk refliHi<m Awte/t^ 
Jrmt it. 

X HE Ulaad of Jamiica, wbieh lies to the windward of tke 
other English islands, and which geographers have classed^ 
a9 one of the greater Leeward Islands^ is rituated in the Atlaa*. 
tic Ocean, at the distance of about 4<000 miles, S. W. firoox 
England. To the east it has the island of Hispaniola or St. 
Domingo, at the distance of about 30 leagues ; the island oi 
Cuba at about the same distance to the north; the gulph of 
Honduras to the west; and Carthagena, on the continent of 
America, to the south, distant 145 leagues. The centre of 
this island is nearly in 18° 12' of north latitude, and in 
77^ 45' longitude west from London. Its shape appears to 
be that of an irregular oval, intersected by several ridges of 
high craggy mountams, and stupendous rocks, heaped apparent-^ 
ly one upon another. The greatest diameter of the island is 
about 170 miles, and the least i^ot more than 70. Notwithstand- 
ing the barrenness of most of the rocky mountains, they pre- 
sent a beautiful appearance on approaching the island, highly 
gratifying to the eye of the voyager. They are clothed with a 
prodigious quantity of trees, chiefly the pimento, which form 
ijmbrageous groves; and by striking their roots through the 
clefts of the rocks, they attract the moisture that is deposited in 
them by frequent storms of rain and thick fogs. Thus a per- 
petual verdure is kept up on the surface of the hills and in the 
ralleys beneath by a great number of natural cascades, which 
/creates a r^esemblance of a warm summer throughout the whole 
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year, and a£fordff one of the most enchanting prospects imagi- 
juition can well conceive. 

In the general description of the West India Islands, with 
which we commenced ibis work, the picture of Jamaica may 
be seen with some degree of accuracy ; and to that chapter the 
reader is requested ta turn his thoughts. But in the different 
views which an accurate survey of this island affords us, the 
prospect varies as we proceed. The awful features which the 
landscape presents to the spectator, arrayed in all the grandeur 
and magnificence of nature,* are finely contrasted with those 
varieties which the unrivalled beauties of nature display in all 
their charms. 

In contemplating this diversified picture, the mind b impres- 
sed with the appearances of the scenes which encircle it ; it is 
alternately affected by solemnity and joy ^ and feels, as the oc- 
casion suggests, an involuntary transition from terror to delight. 
The elevated mountain, the projecting cliff, and the cultivated 
savanna, succeed ^ach other in pleasing irregularities. A thou- 
sand beauties associate their charms, till the whole becomes eXf- 
tensively magnificent, and awfully sublime. 

IVe have already noticed, that Columbus discovered this 
large island in the course of his second voyage firom Spain in 
the year 1494 ) but made no settlem^it on it at that time. It 
was <»dy during his fourth and last voyage, that he was driven 
by a violent storm on the 24th of June 1503 towards its shores^ 
when, after losing two of the sUps of his little squadron, he 
wa» <^liged to bear away with his own and another to this 
island, to shelter himself from shipwreck. With the greatest 
di&aaltj they reached a small harbour on the rnyrth side, where 
he was forced to run his two remaining vessels agroimd, to 
prevent their foundering \ and was reduced to the necessity of 
^ploring the c(»npassion of the natives for himself and his 
conapanions ; who without hesitation afforded them every assis- 
tance that they could have expected to receive from the most 
civilized and hospitable people* The cove, in remembrance of 
this r^niarkable event, retains to this day the appellation of 
Don Christopher's Cove. 

The friendly dispositions which the natives manifested to* 
wards Columbus on this distressing occasion, confer upon them 
the highest honours. The condition in which Columbus and 
his ship's company at that time were, placed them completely 
in the power of the natives. Tliey might have exterminated 
thenu at their leisure, as neither resistance nor escape was in 
their power. But instead of taking an advantage of their dis- 
Itress, they imitated the conduct of Guacanahari, a cacique of 
]^ispaniola } they condoled with them in their misfortunes^ and 

yoL. If Ee 
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offered them with the greatest readiness, all the assistance that 
lay in their power. They supplied them with necessaries from 
principles of compassion, and administered to their wahts with- 
out regret or any expectation of reward. The impulses of hu- 
rpanity or of divine grace, or of both united, led them to sympa- 
thize with strangers in distress, and urged them to such deeda 
as might tend to mitigate their woes^. 

But thi^' assistance was limited in its duration. The natives, 
who cultivated no more land than was absolutely necessary for 
their own subsistence, in the space of a few months became 
restless, and weary of supporting strangers at the apparent ha- 
zard of starving themselves 5 and by slow and at first ^most im- 
perceptible degrees, withdrew from them, and refused to sup- 
J)ly them with the necessaries of )ife. 'i his conduct exaspe- 
Tdked the Spaniards, who were grown desperate from the hard- 
ships they had suflfered •, and had revolted from Columbus, when 
they found that the Spanish governor of Hispaniola had not only 
refiised to send him any succour, but, in addition to this inhu- 
manity, had insulted him by contemptuous replies to his repeat- 
ed applications for relief. They even committed several acts 
of violence against the Indians without his knowledge, and pro- 
ceeded so far as to take up arms against one of their chie6. 
The Indians, in return, threatened destruction to the unfortu- 
nate Columbus, who no longer had it in his po^er to controul 
the ferocity of the enraged Spaniards. 

The horrible carnage which has been noticed in the second 
chapter, had already begun to manifest itself in Hispaniola. 
The conduct of these inramous invaders could not fail to create 
suspicions in the bosoms of those who now had Columbus in 
their own power. The natives of the Leeward Islands we may 
justly consider as branches of one common family ; and it is 
natural to conceive on such an occasion, that they considered 
the conduct of their invaders towards any part as one common 
attack. The enormities of the Spaniards in Hispaniola, with- 
put all doubt had reached their ears ^ they must therefore have 
viewed Cplumbus with a mixture of jealousy and compassion. 
As a Spaniard and an invader, they must have looked upon him 
with an indignant eye. But his distress, as aa unfortunate man, 
suspended that resentment, which it could not totally destroy; 
and conspired, in conjnnttion ^ith his address,, operating upon 
their compassionate feelings, to d^elay those calamities which had 
hitherto been averted, but which still frowned upon him with 
impending hazard. 

To extricate himself fro^i this critical situation, he had re^ 
course to a stratagem, suggested to him ' by his knowledge of 
i^trpnomy; and on a certain , day when ' he knew that dier^ 
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t^duld be a total eclipse of the moon in the evemng, he sum- 
moned all the caciques or Indian chiefs and priests in the neigh- 
bourhood adjacent to his residence, informing them that he had 
something to communicate to them of the utmost consequence 
for the preservation of their lives. Being assembled, he stood 
up in the midst of them, and having reproached them for their 
barbarity iii causing him and his companions to suffer so exqui- 
sitely for want of provisions, he assumed a solemn air, and 
with great vehemence and agitation, ;n imitation of their own 
religious demeanor, he pronounced the following prophetic de- 
nunciation : '^ To punish you for this cruel behaviour to unfor- 
tunate strangers cast ashore on your island, and unavoidably be- 
come dependent upon your mercy, the God whom I worship^ 
is now on the eve of inflicting upon you one of the most awful 
and dreadful punishments. This very evening you will behold 
the moon turning red as bloody then, obscured in total darkness^ 
its light will be withdrawn from you ; and this will be the sign 
of those fatal calamities which will instantly follow, if you con- 
tinue to refuse us the necessary supplies of food." The savages, 
terrified beyond measiu*e, anxiously waited for the close of the 
ev^ingi when, perceiving the commencement of the eclipse, 
they ran in crowds to the admiral in the greatest consterna- 
tion, implored his intercession, and promised to do every thing 
himself and his people should require in future. They were 
then told, at the moment the eclipse was going off, that the 
Almighty, moved by their penitence, had pardoned them, and 
would restore to them the accustomed light of the moon. From 
this time, provisions were sent to him from all parts; and both 
himself and his people enjoyed plentiful supplies, while they 
remained on the island. 

. The sufferings of Columbus during his unfortunate exile on 
this island, are more easily conceived than described. Every 
succeeding day brought with it some new misfortune ; he was 
dependent on savages ; had been deserted by his seamen ; was 
neglected by his sqyereign ; and insulted by the governor of 
Hispaniola, to whom4ie had applied for relief. After a tedious 
and severe confinement of one year and four days, he however 
found, means to escape from his uncomfortable abode ; but it 
was an escape, which only exposed him to the ingratitude of 
that prince to whose dominions he had so considerably added ; 
and to fall a victim to that power which his discoveries had ag- 
grandized. 

Columbus had been, on his return from his first voyage, ap- 
pointed governor of all the land he had discovered, and should 
discover and take possession of for the crown of Spain. To 
this title had been annexed a variety of privileges, which, by 
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virtue of sovereign authority and public grant/ had become hit 
exclusive right. But these rights had been invaded during his 
'misfortunes, and Columbus was obliged to behold invested in 
the person of an insulting rival, immediately upon his release 
fr<»n Jamaica, the wealth and power to which he alone had 
an unquestionable claim. 

To recover those rights which had been thus basely invaded, 
andmeanlywrested from him, he, on his return to]Europeinl'504, 
made application to the king of Spain, in whose service he had 
so successfully laboured. But the unfeeling monarch, who had 
meanly connived at those acts ol injustice of which Colnmbui 
complained, refused by his evasive conduct to guaranty the re- 
wards which had some years before originated with himself. 
The claims of Columbus weretoO notorious to be denied. Fer- 
dinand was therefore unable to contradict his demands for justicei 
he had not baseness enough to deny his own grants, ncnr virtue 
enough to enforce the requisitions which Columbus made ; but 
his meanness and duplicity co-operated to dejHive Columbus ol 
his rights, and to give sanction to that lawless oppression which 
but too successfully defeated every applicaticm. 

Columbus, harrassed and fetigued with his arduous und^-* 
takings, with his constitution broken, and with his spirits sink* 
ing beneath the weight of his sufferings which principally arose 
from the baseness of his sov^eign, sunk under the pressure 
of these complicated evils. He continued to assert his claims 
without having it in his power to enforce tbem> besieging with 
solicitude and ardour the throne of that monarch, wIk), m re* 
quital for an empire and wealth ^* greater^* (as Cohimbus had ob^ 
served) '* than ipan's most unbounded f;mcy could ever compre* 
hend, or avarice itself covet," had meanness enough to concur 
in the robberies which brought him to this humiliating condi- 
tion, and to reject his solicitude by having recourse to subter-^ 
fuges of which his meanest subjects ought to have been asham- 
ed. In this state of irksome degradation the unfortunate 
Columbus continued till 1506, when he jell a victim to his 
sovereign's ingratitude, and the cruelties irtiich he had receivecU 
rather than to that hectic fever which brought him to his 
grave. 

Thus fell the great but unfortunate Columbus in the 5eth 
year of his age, as we have already noticed in the first chapter^ 
leaving behind him a name, which even the vwce of calumny 
will hardly presume to blast, and which nothing but her breath 
can tarnish;^ — a name which is associated with honours which 
never can be eflEaced, and which never will be forgotten, till 
time grown decrepit with age, shall be for ever ingulfed in 
eternity. 
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From a train of circumstances it is highly probable that his ap- 
prehensions vftrt well grounded, which he expressed in a letter 
diat he wrote whfle confined on the island of Jamaica : ** Alas I 
piety and justice I^ave retired to their habitations above, and it is 
a crime to have midertaken and performed too much i As my 
misery makes my life a burden to myself, so I fear the empty *' 

tides of vicotyy and admiral render me obnoxious to the hatred 
of the Spanish nation. It is visible that aU methods are taking 
to cut the thread that is breaking; for I am in my old age, op* 
pressed with insupportable pains of the gout, and am now lan- 
guishing and expiring with that and other infirmities among sa* 
vages, where I have neither medicines nor provisions for the 
body, nor priest nor sacrament for the soul. My men are in a 
state of revolt : my brother, my son, and those that are faiths 
fid, sick, starving and dying; the Indians have abandoned us, 
and the governor o( St. Domingo has rather sent to see if I 
am dead, than to succour us, or to carry me alive from hence } 
for his boat neither delivered a letter, nor spoke with, nor 
would receive any letter firom us ; so I conclude your high- 
nesses officers intend thkt here my voyages and life shall ter^t* 
minate.*' The titles and honours which his sovereign liad 
so justly conferred upon him, were top great to be lasting. His; 
elevated rank exposed him to the envy of the base, and the 
censures of the malevolent : the king to whom he addressed 
the letter, of whirh the above is an extract, seems to have 
caught the contagi<m ; both prince and people conspired to 
disgrace G>lumbus, whom they had been emlulous to raise j 
and they hunted him with avidity, till they drove him to his 
grave. Whether the dread of his future power, or the envy 
which his glory had raised, tended most to produce the miseries 
of which he was obliged to complain, it is hard to say : per« 
haps both contributed an equal share, and appeals to justice 
were made by him in vain. 

After the death of Columbus, his son Don Diego inheriting 
hb father's titles and misfortunes, exhibited an uncommon degree 
of fortitude and magnanimity, considering the complexion of 
the times, and the government under which he lived. Wea^ 
ried out with the evasions of his unfeeling sovereign, he boldly 
commenced a suit against that arbitrary and ungratefiil monarch 
in the court of the grand council of the Indies held at Seville, 
for the restoration of the rights and privileges originally^^ranted 
to his father in virtue of his discoveries and of the considerable 
addition he had thereby made to the power, wealth, and terri- 
torial domains of the crown of Spain. This respectable tribu- 
nal, by their impartial decision of this important cause, did 
ample justice to the memory of the fiither, and to the claims of 
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the son, by declaring that he was the hereditaiy viceroy and^acf-^ 
iniral of all the islands^ and of such parts at the . continent of 
. America as Christof^er Columbus had discovered and subjected 
to the dominion c^ the king : and that in virtue of former 
grants from the crown, which had not been revoked, he had 
a right to exercise the same authority and jurisdiction in those 
newly dbcovered countries, as was then enjoyed by the grand 
admiral of Castile ; and they likewise decreed that the tenth 
part of all the gold and silver that might in future be found ia 
the bowels of the earth, in the said territories, became the pro- 
perty of Diego^ by right of inheritance. Thus the claims of £he 
father were confirmed to the son by a legal process before the 
most respectable tribunal in the country. But this act of justice 
only serves to place= the ccHiduct of Ferdinand in a m<»re despi- 
cable light, and adds another item to that load of in£imy, with 
which his name on the affairs of the West Indies has reached 
us, and will be handed down to posterity. 

The decision of this respectable tribunal in favour of Don 
Diego, armed him with new powers to enforce his former 
claims ; and he proceeded to pursue %uch measures as were 
founded upon the recognition of his rights .by that council to 
which he had dared to appeal. The doinmion which his title of 
viceroy and admiral had given him, extended not only to His- 
paniola and Jamaica, but to all the territorieis thereon depend- 
ing in America. It therefore included the Spanish settlements 
which had been made on that part of the continent, as "well as 
the i^ands adjacent which had been taken possession of for the 
crown of Spain. But virtue and right too frequently combat 
upon unequal ground, when they wage war with injustice, con- 
nected with interest, and supported by power. In such case 
injustice resorts to violence to enforce her pretensions; she makes 
mandate supply the place of argument, and substitutes coercion 
for law. In the case before us, the rights of Columbus had 
been acknowledged, and were confirmed to his son by a most 
solemn decision of justice and of la,w. The king however^ re- 
gardless of this public and solemn adjudication oi a tribunal act- 
ing under his own supreme authority, limited the powers con- 
ceded to Diego, and only constituted him governor and admiral 
of Hispaniola, of which new government he took possession in 
the month of July 1508. On his arrival at that island, he was 
much ^rprised to find that the king, prior to the decision of 
the tribunal of Seville, had established two separate govem-r 
ments on the continent, totally independent of his jurisdiction; 
and had bestowed the island of Jamaica on the governors he 
had appointed, to be subject to their joint authority. . Discon- 
tented at these arrangements of his ungrateful sovereign, DiegQ 
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insisted on his exclusive right to appoint his ovm deputies to the < 
governments of Veragua and Jamaica ; and in order to main« 
tain it, he sent Juan de £squivel one of his own officers with 
seventy Castilhan soldiers, to take possession of Jamaica be- 
fore the arrival of Alonzo de Ojeda the governor nominated bf 
the king. Ojeda, exasperated at this appointment, which 
was likewise considered by the court of Spain as an overt act of 
rebellion, publicly threatened if he found Esquivel at Jamaica^ 
he would hang him as a rebel to his sovereign. 

But the intrigues of injustice are frequently defeated by the 
interposition of Providence. The ungenerous designs of Fer- 
dinand on this occasion, were counteracted by the Governor of 
the universe, to whom Columbus in his letter had so patheti- 
cally appealed. The violent opposition which interest had rais- 
ed against the claims of Diego, served rather to stimulate his 
ardour than to depress his spirits ; and regardless of those 
threats with which Ojeda had menaced him, he pursued his 
designs under the sanction of the decision which the council 
had issued to guaranty his previous rights. Esquivel acting un- 
der the direction of Diego, proceeded to Jamaica, and took pos- 
session of the island, equally regardless of the menaces of 
Ojeda, and the fate which awaited him on the return of the 
fatter from his projected expedition. Ojeda in the meanwhile 
embarked, and sailed to the continent of America, agreeably to 
^liis instructions, fully intending to put his threatening into ex- 
ecxoion immediately on his return. 

It happened however that the expedition of Ojeda was as un- 
prosperous as his spirit had been vindictive *, and instead of 
wreaking his vengeance upon Esquivel, he was obliged to sub- 
mit to his rival. In his voyage to the continent of America, he 
was shipwrecked off the island of Cuba ; and narrowly escaping 
with his life, v^as reduced on that island to the greatest distress 
for virant of provisions, when he received information that 
Esquivel was in possession of the government of Jamaica ^ and, 
in this reverse of circumstances, submitted to solicit relief 
£rota that man whom he had threatened to destroy. 

Esquivel, with that magnanimity of soul which every one 
must admire, no sooner heard of the distresses of his com- 
petitor and avowed enemy, than he instantly abandoned all 
hostile intentions, and proceeded to administer relief. He im- 
mediately dispatched ran officer of considerable rank to the un- 
•fortunate sufferer^ to afford him an instant supply ; — ^to take 
him under his immediate protection ;— and to conduct him to 
Jamaica vrith all possible speed and safety. On his arrival at 
Jamaica, he was received by Esquivel in the most distinguished 
^nanner; resentment softened into humanity j the rites o^ li^os- 
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pitality "v^rere idmiiiistered vrith poHtelie8s;^^and thtf conduct of 
Esquivel proved they were the unvarnished emanations of a 
sympathetic heart. Dtuing his abode in Jamaica, he received 
every mark of attention ; and was only detained till a favoura* 
ble opportunity offered for his embarkation. The conduct of 
Esquivel towards Ojeda, could not fail to make a lasting impres* 
sion on his mind* It was a conquest obtained virithout hostility} 
in the former it was an.>ct of generosity, which carried with 
it its own reward, and produced in the latter a species of gra-» 
titude not easily to be effaced. 

Estimating the character of Esquivel by Ins kindness tovrard^ 
Ojeda, it is natural to suppose, that humanity and justice marki 
ed the sera of his government in Jamaica. And such is the cha* 
racter which is associated with his name in the early records of 
these events. He seems to have taught a lesson to conquerors 
which is but seld<xn imbibed, and more rarely practised, — ^that 
ravage and victory are not inseparable companions— that huma« 
nity and moderation can accomplish the ends wluch are exdu^ 
sively appropriated to devastation and murder ; . and that the «&«• 
nals of conquest are not necessarily stained with blood. 

<< The. affairs of Jamaica ^says Herrara) went on prosperous^ 
ly, because Juan de Esquivel having brought the natives to sub* 
mission without any effusion of blood, they laboured in planting 
cotton, and raising other commodities which yielded great pro* 
fit.'' Happy would it be for the Castillian name, if the annate 
of their conquests in the New World, could extend the samt 
commendation to the other commanders, which Herrara has 
almost exclusively confined to Juan de Esquivel. 

But unfortunately, humanity and Esquivel were both of short 
continuance ; they moved in harmony while he lived, and d%^ 
parted the island together. A race of human butchers in aQ 
probability succeeded him, who introduced blood and slangier 
among the unofiendingnatives, and suffered their footsteps to be 
marked with desolation and carnage. The efibrts of genius, add 
displays of superior abilities, which might have guarantied theif 
pretensions to fame and honour, have been suUied with acts of 
inhumanity, and they are only remembered to be' detested by 
mankind. 

But though in conjunction ^th Herrara and others among 
the early writers, and Mr. Edwards amoi^ the modems, we 
have joined in bestowing the tribute of praise on the humanity 
of Esquivel, this, sentiment is by no means universal. The 
earlier writers, it is true, have spoken strongly in his favour, 
and they have selected him out as an exception to his country- 
.men with whom on other occasions he acted in concert. 

$ut a very different account of this first Spanish governor of 
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Jataaica is given bf the Abbe Raynal in hb history of the set- 
tlements and trade of the Europeans in the East and West In* 
dies; fcx* that author asserts (toL v. p. 26.) that Don Diego 
£xed the Spaniards at Jamaica in the following manner : '< In 
1509, he sent thither seventy robbers from St. Domingo (His- 
paniola) under the command of Juan de EsquiveU and others 
soon followed. It seemed as if they went over to this delightful 
and peaceable island for no other purpose than to spin hu* 
man Uood. Those barbarous wretches never sheathed their 
swords while there was one native left to preserve the memory 
of a numerous^ good«natared» plain, and hospitable people. 
It was happy for the country that these murderers were not to 
supply their place. They had no inclination to multiply in any 
island where no gold was to be found. Their cruelty did not 
answer the purpose of their avarice ; and the earth which they 
had drenched with blood, seemed to refuse her assistance to 
second the barbarous efforts they made to fix there. All the 
settlements raised upon the ashes of the natives, were unsuc* 
cessfol, when labour and despair had completed the destruction 
of the few original inhabitants who had escaped the fury of the 
first conquerors.*'* 

At this distant aera it is impossiUe to ascertain with abso- 
lute certainty which of these two opinions is founded upon 
fact. Perhaps both have truth for their origin, though they de^ 
viate 50 materially from each other. The actions of antiquity are 
frequently obscured through extraneous circumstances ^ and 
they impress oar minds with opposite sensations, by being 
transmitted to us through improper mediums. We seek after 
truth in the abstract, without making sufficient allowances for 
those tinges which it receives in its passage to us, either through 
the designing artifices of misrepresentation, or the colourings 
of national ambition or party zeaL 

Esquivel, whatever was his real character, continued in office 
but 14* years, and was in all probability succeeded in his govern*- 
ment by men who had been instructed in the bloody school of 
Hispaniola. He had however laid the foundation of Seville 

* On opinions so discordant and various it is impossible to decide with ac- 
curacy and precisicHi. The heterogeneous qualities which are occasionally 
combmed in the tam« character, elude our researches, by destroying that ana- 
logy by which alone we can direct our course. The conduct of j^quivel to- 
wards Ojeda, evinces a generosity of soul which seems incompatible with that 
inhumanity which appears in the pages of the Abb6 Raynal. 

It is not improbable that the men whom he had taken with him, had wit- 
sittsed the horrible devastations and tnhumamties of Hispaniola, and had oc- 
casionally borne their parts in those scenes of blood ; and therefore might 
have proceeded to some cruelties on their arrival at Jamaica, which it was not 
tn the power of Esquivel to restrain. But the early historians of these events 
tmitt be allowed to have been best acquainted wim the facts waier considera* 
sion, and these speak in favour of £squivel's humanity. 
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Neuva> the^fiist town thai neas built cm the island, wUch plaih« 
ly proves that desolation was not the primary object of his 
views. He Bnished his life in the island that he had governed^ 
and was buried at the towti which he had endeavoured to raise. 

Esquivel was succeeded in the government by Francis de 
Garay, who entered upon his office, and acted imder' Diego,^ 
as deputy governor, in 1523. It is therefore highly probable 
that the cruelties which Raynal ascribes to the government of 
Esquivel, ought with more justice to be transferred to that of 
Garay and his successors. A train of circumstances leads us to 
adopt this opinion, and induces us to believe that those horrible 
cruelties which were then ravaging and desolating Hispaniola 
under Diego, were not extended to Jamaica during the go- 
vernment of Esquivel. The shortness of his government, and 
his conduct towards Ojeda, are evidences in favour of this 
sentiment j and the testimony of Herrara and other writers 
is another. The town which he had raised to some con- 
sideration, tends to strengthen the supposition; and the 
whole is confirmed by the condition in which Garay found 
the island, when, he succeeded to the government at Esquivel's 
death. 

But whatever difference of sentiment may §xist as to the per- 
sonal character of Esquivel, there is one point on which pub- 
lic opinion allows of no dissent ; and that is the extermination 
of the natives of Jamaica. But fortunately for the Spanish 
name, the massacres of Jamaica are less publicly known than 
those of Hispaniola. The actions which administered the fate 
of the natives, are covered with darkness, and have only ren- 
dered themselves visible by the effects which could not be con- 
cealed. 

The oviginaf number of these unhappy victims has been es- 
timated on the lowest computation at 60,000, who in less than 
half a century were either totally destroyed by the unfeeling 
Spaniards, or obliged to adopt such measures, through Spanish 
cruelty, as terminated in their death* The observations which 
have been quoted from the Abbe Raynal, above, are without 
all doubt perfectly applicable to the conduct of Spain, and to 
the fate of the natives ; though, I belieye> they are erroneously 
applied to the person and government of Esquivel. 

It is more than probable, from a variety of accounts and cir- 
cumstances, that the infant town of Seville Neuva which was 
begun by Esquivel, was never finished ; but that, through some 
hidden cause which has hitherto been concealed, it was aban*- 
doned on a sudden while in the zenith of its growing prosper 
rity 5 and certain it is, that another town was soon afterwards 
\>niit to supply this deficiency. The ruins of the abandoned 



tdwh whidi have been occasionally inspected, <£scoirefed evi'^ 
dent marks of unfimshed grandeur ; and the magnificent deso« 
latum which it presented to Sir Hans Sloane in 1688, not only 
disclosed to him that the design was noble, bnt that the work- 
manship was exquisite and superb. We are furthermore assured 
from his works, that many hewn stones which had been evident-* 
If designed fi>r the cadiedral or some other public building, ap- 
peared among the ruins not as parts either of broken arches or ' 
of grandeur railing a prey to the progress of time, but as parts' 
which had been {prepared for some station in the building, which 
they never occupied ; and therefore this town must have been 
abandoned on a sudden, and suffered to fall into decay, while 
no satisfactory reason is assigned for such an unprecedented 
deed. 

Th^e £ictS| in coi^unctkMi with a variety of corroborating 
circumstances) have given rise to a tradition of which the fol-' 
lowing is the substance : That after the death of Esqoivel, those 
who succeeded him in the government of Jamaica, entered 
upon the office under the influmce of different motives from  
i^quivel ; and totally losing sight of his views, abandoned his 
designs. The engagements inta which they entered, and the 
plans which they pursued, wore a different aspect towards the 
Indians. They were plans and modes of conduct which obliged 
the Indians to feel the oppressions of injustice ; but they were 
only preludes to those greater severities which were reserved in 
store, and destined at last to sweep them indiscriminately from 
the face of the earth* 

The Indians, finding themselves obliged to groan beneath 
burdens to. which they had not been accustomed, and which 
they were unable to bear, grew desperate through their mi- 
series; and gathering resolution from despair, revolted on 
a sudden from their oppressive invaders, and took up arms^ 
against them. A circumstance so unelcpected, could not fail 
to alarm the Spaniards, wha immediately taking measures 
to subdue them, brought the whole country into a state of 
war. In this commotion the Spaniards had to rely upon their 
superior discipline and arms, and the Indians upon their num- 
bers. The conflicts between them were many and dreadful ; 
they were attended with various siK:cesses ; and each party be- 
came occasionally the subject of victory and defeat. In some 
Qtte or other of these battles, it is most generally believed that 
the Spaniards were not only defeated, but totally cut off; and 
the unfinished town of Seville either destroyed or reduced to a 
heap of ruins. 

; Such is the tradition which prevails in the island to the pre- 
sent day, .which it must be acknowledged is not only probable 
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in kselfi but Is supported by much coUatoral evidence. That 
the town of Seville was most certainly ahandoned by all ks in- 
faabitantsi and that suddenly^ its appearance to Sb* Han& Sloosie 
confirms in the fullest manner* And we must do Tiolence to 
our judgments to suppose that tins took place withoflt some ade* 
quale cause, .however much that cause may be concealed. 

The Spdnidx bistoriaDs» t^ account for the sudden defidcation 
vi^ch is tootobrious ta be mrknotwn, and too suspicious to be 
passed over in silence by mankinds point out to the world ano* 
ther cause. They tell us that tfaelown of Seville was destroyed, 
by myriads of ants. Ovieda says that in. 151d and the two foI« 
lowing years, immmerdde swarms of these insects had nearly 
depopulated the vast island of Hispeniolay and reduced it to a 
most deplorable condition. And some of the Spanish planters, 
who had retired to the island of Cuba, aisi^ tSie saifeie naaoit 
far quitting Jamaica, or at least for theabandonmg of diet awt 
of Seville, which was much about die same time. Sir Hanr 
Sloane observes that they related, that these insectSi like swarms 
of locusts, had ravaged the island, and destroyed the vegetable 
provisions which were raising for their subsistence against the 
future year : and that as the town was incommodionsly sitttated 
for commercial purposes, they quitted it srfter tins catastrophe, 
and laid the foundation of their future capital on a more advan- 
tageous spot. 

These reasons might have been sal:is£ictoiy, if the town had 
been abandoned by slow and imperceptible degrees; but they 
seem insufficient to account for that sudden departure or exci<» 
sion of the inhabitants, which the ruins evidently exhibited to 
Sir Hans Sloane, who inspected them so late as 1688. Nothing 
but some gneat and instant emergency could have occasioned 
the aJ3rupt departure of the inhabitants y an emergency which 
wc can hardly conceive that ants were capable of occasioning. 

Admitting the £itct, that the inhabitants were suddenly cut off* 
by the Indians, the reasions why such a catastrophe should be 
concealed, are sufficiently obvious. It was a calamity which was 
ecmnected with circumstances o£ ferocity on their part ; and a 
relation of facts which would hare brought to light these hid- 
den scenes of iniquity, was not to be expected from men, w^ho 
by the relations of has Casas and others were anking in the eyes 
of Europe under a load of infamy which the deeds of Hisfni- 
niola and of South America had heaped upon them. The fate 
of their countrymen, and the concealed occasions which led 
them to it, they have therefore consigned to oblivion, leaving 
to posterity nothing but circumstances which could not be hid- 
den, to guide diem in their inquiries, and to assist them in 
their attempts to rescue these tragedies from the shade.^ 
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That the tavm of Seville Keuva was thus suddenly depopu- 
latedy will admit of no kind of doubt i it is a feet which is sup-^ 
ported by such circumstances as cannot be disputed. But ad«- 
mming it to have been occasioned, as we have supposed, hf 
some violenf onset of the Indians, the period in which it hap« 
pened is another point into which we may inquire. And even 
this point, though placed so remotely from us, is nevertheless 
susceptible of probable and circumstantial evid^ice. And this, 
on a point invcived in so much darkness, is the. utmost that in 
this distant aera we have any reason to expect. 

It is a well known fact, that this town was in a flourishing con« 
dition on the death of Esquivel, which happened either in 1522 
or 1523 ; and it is known widi equal certainty, that it was aban« 
d<med and destroyed before the death of EHego Columbus, 
wUch took piace either in 1525 or 1526 ; because he had laid 
the foundation of St. Jago de la Vega, another town which was 
destined to supply the place c£ Seville. The event, then, ibout 
which we inquire, is reduced to a narrow compass of about 
SJ or 4 years. 

It stands on the records of those days, that Garay, whosnc-' 
ceeded Esquivel in the government of Jamaica, fitted out an ex- 
pedition immediate after his accession, for the conquest of 
Paniico, a territory on the continent of America ; which f^ce 
had been previously ravaged by Cortez, and subjected by him. 
to the crown of Spain, but of which Garay was totally unap- 
prised. 

This expe^ion, which was fitted out in 1523, consisted <^ 
nine ships and two brigantines, on board of which were em** 
barked 850 Spaniards, nearly 150 horses, and a constdend^ 
number of native Indians. The forces thus embarked in thisr 
expedition, sufBciently evidence that considerable improvementii 
had been made in the state of the island in the days of Esqui- 
vel ; that it was rapidly advancing in strength, that his atten- 
tion had been directed towards those objects which ought to em- 
ploy the mind of a commander and governor, and consequent- 
ly that his conduct appears from -these circumstances to have 
been humane. 

"When we thus take a survey of the expedition of Garay, and 
consider the force which sailed with him from the island, we 
may rest ourselves assured that internal tranquillity prevailed 
through every part of it. Asa commander and governor of the 
i^land^ common prudence would not have pernlitted him to em* 
bark, if any kind of ccunmotion existed, or if any symptoms of 
revdlt appeared. We may be fully satisfied, that every thing was. 
apparently safe and in a state of ti^nquillity in 1 523, at which 
time G^ay smted for Fanuco in A^xerica. It is therefore highly 
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probable that immediately after the departure of <7aray, th^&i* 
dians perceiving the forces of the island vithdrawn, as well as 
himself^ seized the advantage of their absence) and revolted book 
the Spaniards^ The latter willing to bring them again into sub* 
jection» had recourse to armsi and were resisted by the Indians* 
And being imequal to the task which they had undertaken in 
the absence of Garay and the troops, they were not only totally 
defeated, but finally cut off. These in sdl probability were the: 
r£al ants throi^ which the town was for ever abandoned* 

With this destruction ot^tibe Spaniards was connected the de-» 
mdition of their unfinished town, winch firom a growing capi- 
tal was reduced to a confused heap of solitary ruins ^ and which 
the Spaniards on their return did not like to repair. The de- 
XDolition of the town, and the expense and trouble of rebuild^ 
ing it, might have operated upon them so far as to induce them 
to seek after a place more commodious for their purposes ; and 
this might have led them to the spot on which St. Jago de la 
Yega was afterwards founded. 

Oviedo relates, that in the month of December 1522 a ge- 
neral insurrection of the Indians, took place in Hispaniola, which 
was, after some time, quelled by Diego Columbus. And he 
furthermore observes, that as soon as tranquillity was restored 
to that island, and established in it, he repaired to Jamaica to 
take upon himself the government of that island in the absence 
of Garay. It is therefore not iitiprpbable that thie insurrection of 
the Indians of Hispaniola in December 1522, might have reach- 
ed the knowledge of the Jamaica Indians early in 1523, and 
that the revolt among them took place immediately after the 
embarkation which happened the same year ; and that Diego 
Columbus might have repaired thither from Hispaniola, to take 
upon himself the^vernment, and to quell the insurrection 
which had begun in that island. It is therefore highly pro- 
bable that the catastrophe of the Spaniards and of their new 
town happened sometime in the year 1523. 

To what species of revenge the Spaniards resorted in conse- 
quence of this disaster, we are no where told, and in all pro- 
bability we shall never know, this side of eternity. But the 
perpetration of cruelties which is connected with the Spanish 
name, forbids us to relinquish our suspicions \ and a tirain of 
mournful evidence induces us to believe, that, their conduct on 
this occasion was marked with such acts *of atrocity as stand al- 
most without a parallel, if we except the other atrocities «f thcf 
Spanish nation. But the deeds themselves are veiled in darkness, 
and shut from the eyes of mortals ^ the glimmerings of light which 
we perceive, conduct us only to the abodes of murder, or the 
depositories of famine » we look with silent honor oxkthe evi- 
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dences which we snrvey) and bum with indignationi and melt 
wkh pity, while we contemplate the vilknies and miseries of 
mankind. 

Between two and three hundred years have elapsed since the 
perpetration of those deeds which we still contemplate with hor* 
ror ; but the marks of devastation and rapine have survived the 
progress of departed years. The mountains to which the un« 
fortunate natives repaired to escape the weapons of their assas- 
sins, have preserved some awful relics of their sufferings. There 
are caves in the mountains, which to this day present human 
bones to the spectator, and involuntarily carry back his views 
to the period of suffering, and excite einotions of compassion 
in his breast. The skulk which have been discovered, among 
these bones, are well known to be Indian by their unnaturai 
compression. And the bones themselves, as well as the caves in 
which they are found, conspire to assure us, that the Indians 
by retiring to these caverns for safety, only eluded the swords 
of their inhuman invaders, to expire under the horrors <xf 
famine. 

Without entering farther into the merits of the contest be^ 
tween the Spanish and other historians, some of whom are 
charged with exaggerating their relations of the unparalleled 
aruelties and insatiable avarice of the Castillians ; whilst others 
on slighter evidences endeavour to extenuate their horrid crimes; 
it may suffice to insert in this place one instance among many, 
which remain on record, of the early disposition of the Spa- 
niards to exercise imheard-of barbarities ; and a more recent 
oney within the memory of our old men, that was committed 
on the person of a British subject in the reign of his late ma- 
jesty George II. 

The first is extracted firom Bartholomew Las Casas, who af- 
firms, '< that he once saw four or five principal Indians roasted 
alive, at a slow fire ; and as the miserable victims poured forth 
dreadful screams, which disturbed the commanding officer in 
his afternoon slumbers, he sent an express order to strangle 
them; but the officer on guard would not obey the mandate, 
but caused their mouths to be gagged, that their cries might not 
be beard j then he stirred up the fire with his own hands, and 
roasted them deliberately, till they all expired ; and he further 
adds, that he knew the name of this inhuman officer, and was 
acquainted with his relations at Seville*'** 



* This piece of finished inhumanity stands almost unrivalled in the black 
catalogue of human crimes. The groans of human nature when in agonies, 
hatre sometimes disarmed brutality of its ferocity ; and the hand of violence 
has beep extended to relieve (he tufierer from his pangs; but perhaps this is 
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The second ^I l>e found in the parliamentary debates in the 
year 17S9» when war was declared against Spain under the admi- 
nisijtration of Sir Robert Walpole, grounded chiefly on the viot. 
lation of the treaty of 1680. By that treaty the court of Spain 
agreed to renounce in future their ill-founded claim to the sole 
and exclusive right of navigating the American seas. In con- 
sequence of that claim they had expelled both the English and 
French settlers from different islands in those seas ^ but by this 
treaty they stipulated that there should bepeaca> amity and&iend- 
ship between the two crowns of Great Britain and Spain and their 
respective subjects " in all parts of the world j'* thereby secur-» 
ing to our countrymen the colonies they had settled and culti- 
vated at a great expense. Yet notwithstanding the express Ian* 
guage of tUs treaty, snch was the insolence and brutality of the 
officers commanding th& Spanish guarda-costas^ that the com* 
mander of one of those armed vessels came on board an Eng- 
lish merchant-'ship, and, after rummaging the vessel for coo* 
traband goods, without findii^ any, put the captain whose name 
was Jenkins to the torture called the Bilboas, and then with on'* 
feeling cruelty and without any provocation slit his nose, and 
cut off one of his ears, telling him to carry it to the king of 
England his master. Jenkins escaping the hands of these 
wretches, preserved the ear in spirits in a phial, and exhibited 
it in the course of his examination at the bar of the House of 
Commons ; and being asked by one of the members, idiat he 
thought or expected when in the hands of such a barbarian, he 
answered, ^* I recommended my soul to God, . and my cause to 
my country :"* and his country took it up with the unanimous 
approbation of every impartial and truly patriotic Briton, after 
an unavailing opposition of a disgraceful minority. To sum up 
the whole, in the precise and elegant language of Edwards, *^ Of 
tlieir cruelties towards the subjects of foreign states, even such 
as were forced on their coasts in distress, the instances were 



the only instance, in which the shnekB of torture were ordered to be tnuv 
thered, that they might not disturb the wretch who could slumber in the Tici* 
nity of such groans. And perhaps also it is the only instance upon record, 
in which such a piece of counterfeit humanity was ever defeated through the 
inhnraanity of a base subaltern, who chose rather to disobey orders, than to 
deprive the dying victims of a single pang. • 

* ^ These words (says Voltaire) expressed so naturally, excited a clamour 
of compassion and indignation in the house. The people of London exclaimed 
without doors — ^" A free sea or a war.*' 

^ Perhaps there never was more real rhetoric made use of, than in the Eng- 
lish parliament on this occasibn ; and I doubt whether the premeditated ora- 
tions formerly pronounced at Athens and at Rome on similar occasions* cqM 
surpass the unpremeditated speeches of Sir Wm. Windham, Lord Carteret, 
the minister Sir JEUbert Walpole, Lord Chesterfield, and Mr. Pulteoey.** 
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ixnthout number (prior to the conquest of Jamaica by the Eng- 
lish ;) their treatment of tlxe sailors was as barbarous and inhu- 
man as their jpretences for seizing their ships were commonly 
groundless and unjust. The very mercies of the Spaniards were 
cruel } for if in some first instances they forbore to inflict im«- 
mediate death on their ^isoners, they sentenced them to a worse 
punishment, condemning them to work in the mines oiF 
JMexico for life." 

But to trace Spanish barbarity through all its windings, would 
be a difficult, because it is an almost endless task, llie injus*- 
tice and cruelty of that nation towards the subjects, of Great 
Britain and Ireland and other maritime states, and to which they 
bad hitherto sulnnitted, though with reluctance, in ahnost every 
part of the American seas. Were too intolerable to be borne. 
To secure therefore to the subjects of Great Britain and Ireland 
a free passage through these seas to the settlenients which had 
been planted, was one great object of the treaty which was ra- 
tified between the two countries in 1630. ' But neither treaty, 
nor that justice on which it was founded, was a sufficient secu- 
rity against Spanish, depredations. , The treaty was calculated 
to strengthen the credulity of other countries in the fidelity of 
Spain, while it lulled asleep suspicion, and opened the door 
to tbat perfidious nation to canyon its enormities with im- 
punity. 

Xhese practices, which their dread of the power and ven-. 
geance of CromWeU, and of his valiant admirals and generals, 
had caused them to suspend, were revived w^ith redoubled fury 
in the reign of Chfurles II. and continued to our own times. 

'Fhe naodern instances of inhumanity which have been ad- 
duced, and with which many pages might be filled, were we 
inclined to select, are awfiil evidences of the Jiasolence of power, 
' when it seizes the helm and triumphs over justice. And we 
}eam from what we see, how to estin^te what we have not seen. 
The enormities which have been practised upon the civilized 
states and nations of Europe, are sufficient to convince us how 
extensively brutality may have been exercised towards those u;i« 
Jiappy Indians, who were alike unable to make reprisals and to 
jresist the force of the Spaniards. 

In the conduct of these barbarians towards the subjects of 
European states, the dread of retaliation might lay an embargo 
on their thirst for blood ; but even here we perceive that it bade 
/defiance to justice, faith and honour. But among the Indians 
^who .could neither avenge their wrongs, nor retaliate upon their 
oppressors, brutality might revel in^ carnage without .resistance 
ipr controul.^ From the circumstances wluch a^e before us.swe 
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are prepared for every unfavourable impression which the actions 
of that nation are able to make upon us. Even in those cases 
where the annals of their conquests have. not been fully deve- 
lopedj we are ready for every thing that is bloody and dread- 
ful. Our minds on such occasions divest darkness of her sha- 
dows, and penetrate in imagination those gloomy realities which 
lie concealed. The very silence of their histories on such sub- 
jects seems to echo with groans, and obscurities teem with hor-- 
ror. The convulsions of nature awaken our sympathetic feel- 
ings ; we lament. with the ideal sufierer, and the conduct of 
Spain, so far as we can trace her acticMis, justifies the imaginary 
woe. 

But it IS needless to create unreal scenes of devastaticm and 
horror, when so many that have unhappily existed, swarm 
around us. The cruelties which we have noticed in the second 
chapter, which were practised upon the natives of Hispaniola ; 
the Indians whom Las Casas says he saw roasted alive before a 
slow fire ; the barbarities which were committed in Jamaica, and 
afterward continued toward the states of Europe, discover to 
us an inhumanity of character, at which oyr feelings revolt, 
and which for the honour of mankind we would fain hope is 
peculiarly their own. 

But it is time to quit these painful reflections, and to return to 
the history of the island which we have under consideration.. 
The triumphs of injustice we inust Jeave to God. ^JThey are 
permitted by him for reasons which are inscrutable to us in the 
present state ; and perhaps are so^ nicely interwoven with the 
vast designs of Providence, that our faculties are not acute 
enough to trace the reasons, if they were to be revealed. We 
niust therefore be content to wait with patience till the day of 
eternity, when this universe shall be swept aside. 

The fate of Seville Neuva, which was either destroyed, before 
it was finished, by an insurrection of the natives, who defeated 
and entirely cut off the Spaniards ; or was abandoned by the 
latter; who were obliged to take refuge in Cuba, their planta- 
tions being suddenly destroyed by innumerable swarms of ants, 
as we have alre^y noticed ; gave being to the town of St. Jago 
de la Vega, now called Spanish Town, which is the present 
seat of government. St. Jago was founded according to tradi- 
tion by DiegO' Columbus, on his return from Spain with en- 
larged powers about the year 1520 ; and this new capital had 
increased so rapidly in the course of twenty years after the death 
of Die^o, which happened in the year 1525, that it was thought 
of such consequence as to give the title of Marquis to Don 
Lewis Columbus the eldest son and heir of Diego. This title 
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was conferred on him by the renowned emperor of the West 
and king of Spain, Charles V. who at the same time granted 
to him, his heirs and successors, the perpetual sovereignty of 
the whole island as an hereditary fief of the crown of Castile. 

But neither the title of Marquis, which was thus bestowed 
on the heir of Diego, nor the perpetual soverei^ty of the 
island which was thus confirmed, was the result of generosity 
or the offspring of justice. It was purchased by Lewis at an 
exorbitant price, and became his lot as the award of compro- 
mise which was to bar all future claims. 

At the time of his father's death, Lewis was in his minority, 
and unable either to comprehend or demand his rights. He was 
treated by the emperor with the utmost respectability. He was 
acknowledged by him as hereditary viceroy and high admiral of 
the West Indies, and had revenues fixed upon him of consider- 
able amount. As Lewis approached towards manhood,, he be«^ 
came acquainted with his father's claims which he had inherited 
as the heir of Columbus. They were founded originally upon 
grants from the king of Spain, had been recognized by the 
council of Seville, had been inherited in part by the father of 
Lewis, and were yet unrevoked. 

Armed with these claims he applied to the emperor for a ra- 
tification of them in his own person, which the emperor abso- 
lutely refused. Stimulated by his father's example, and ani- 
mated by his successes, he instituted a legal process against his 
sovereign for' the recovery of those rights w;hich had been pur- 
chased by his grandfather, and which his father had more or less 
enjoyed. But the times in which, he lived had assumed a dif- 
ferent aspec/t, and the issue of his process appeared involved in 
doubt. Whether Lewis was apprehensive of the final, i^sue, 
or that integrity had forsaken the seat in which his father had 
sought justice and found redress, are points which we have not 
Sjumcient information to ascertain. It seems however highly 
probable that a legal decision never took place, but that he ac- 
cepted the honorary title .and circumscribed jurisdiction and 
emolument which we have stated above, by way of compromise 
with the emperor ; and surrendered to him his vast pretensions 
to riches and dominion in the New Wprld. 

What the precise ideas of advantage and honcur annexed to 
these bequests made in the way of compromise were, perhaps 
it is hardly possible to know. We may rest assured that thejr 
were of a very limited nature, when compared with what he sur- 
rendered^ and it also appears by this compromis?, that he re- 
linquished all claims to the adjacent islands, as well as to thQ 
family possessions on the continental sbprest 
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The impulse of generous justice, wWch had warmed the bo-' 
som of Ferdinand when the grants were first obtained by Co- 
lumbus, had graduaHy submitted to the eloquence cS avarice 
and ambition ; and the same power which had been exerted to 
rob the natives, was now employed to plunder the offspring of 
Columbus. 

The Marquis de la Vega (who was also styled Duke of Vc- 
ragua) and his two broSiers, dying without male issue, and 
their only sister Isabella Columbus becoming the sole heiress 
of the family, and marrying the Count de Gelvez a Portuguese 
tiobleinan of the house of Braganza, her hereditary rights wei^ 
by this alliance transferred to that family, some bruiches of 
which continued in possession of the island of Jamaica till the 
year 1640. But at this time, according to Edwafxis, these rights 
reverted back to the crown of Spain by forfeiture, in consequence 
of the Portuguese revolution, which placed John I. (Duke of 
Braganza) on the throne of that kingdom, who could not retain 
them consistently with his new dignity as a feudal dependant 
on the crown of Castile. 

But while the sovereignty of Jamaica belonged to the house 
of Braganza, several Portuguese families, principally of mer* 
chants who became adventurers, established themselves in this 
new colony, and resided chiefly at St. Jago de la Vega then in a 
state of progressive improvement. 

But the alliance which had been formed at home, was produc-* 
tive of discord and disturbances abroad. The Spaniards who 
htad previously settled in the island, considered themselves as 
subjects of the king of Spain ; and to him their views were 
ultimately directed. The rortuguese they considered as intru- 
ders and rivals, who, upon precarious pretences, were no better 
than innovators on their exclusive rights. 

The' Portuguese adventurers, on the other hand, founding 
their claims upon the rights of Columbus, wluch had been trans** 
lerred by the marriage of Isabella to the house of Braganza^ 
considered themselves as deriving their authority to settle in 
that island from the family of Braganza which at that time pos- 
sessed the exclusive right of admitting settlers. 

With views so various, and with interests which were some* 
times hostile to one another, it is natural to conceive that the 
Spaniards and Portuguese were divided into two distinct parties, 
who occasionally broke out into acts of violence whiph at laigth 
terminated in irreconcileable hatred towards each other. And 
. this iins actually the case. Such was the jealousy df the Spaniards 
*ahd their subsequent rooted animosity, that perpetual quarrels 
with the Portuguese setttersj i»nd political dissentions^ brought 
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Oil a general neglect of cultivation ^ and this was followed by a 
decline of commerce, the forerunner of depopulation. The in« 
haUtants sunk in idleness and luxury, were content with living 
upon the produce of a few plantations, and with sdUng the sur-* 
phis beyond what was required for their own subsistence and 
comfort, to the masters of any foreign ships that visited their 
coasts. In fact, such was the unprosperOus state of this new 
capital, owing to the causes just recited, that Sir Anthony Shir* 
ley an English general, landed with a small force in the year 
1796, the 38th of queen Elizabeth, and plundered the capital, 
which was too mtich enfeebled by internal dissentions to make 
much resistance. 

During the time which had elapsed from its discovery to 
this period, but little is known of the internal transactions of 
Jamaica. No public trafBc seems to have been carried on to any 
considerable extent : the inhabitants attending only to their loc^ 
conveniences, secluded themselves from the notice of Europe; 
so that Jamaica ddring this course of years had hardly obtained 
the notice of history. 

The extermination of the natives occupied their first atten- 
tion> and this they soon accomplished. They were expert at 
murder, but were not so sedulous to supply the places of those 
whom diey had destioyed. The habitual laziness of a people^ 
whose sanguinary dispositions led them to despise industrj^ 
must have perpetuated the ccmdition dF the island in the same 
uncultivated state in which it was in general found, when they 
wrested it from the Original inhabitants. The isknd had ob- 
tained new masters^ but it had scarcely undergone any other 
change* It had been drenched with the blood of thousands, 
to ^p^ose expiring groans the mountains had echoed, and 
with which the caverns had resounded; but its fertility 
was suffisred to waste in useless exuberance, and in the 
production of those noxious Weeds which deemed at once to 
reproach them with their indolence^ and punish theni for thar 
crinnes. 

The town of St« Jago de h Vega seems almie to have sumved 
Ae ravages of time, and to have affordted them shelter from the 
heats and raihs of the tro^cal year. A few solitary plantations 
which were badly cultivated in its vicinity^ seem to have bound- 
ed their agriculture. From this soupce they drew what the 
t5lunties ot nature did not spontaneously yield, and this consd- 
tuted a great part of their domestic trade. The surplus of the 
productions they sold to such vessels as occasionally tonched 
upon their coasts, and in this consisted their commerce with 
other porti<His pf the wwld. Whatever towns the early Spa- 
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niards might have raised^ thi$ was the only one that could pro* 
vide for its own continuance. The others were either deserted 
in an unfinished state^ or abandoned through the want of inha- 
bitants to occupy the houses which had been built. 

Such was' the state of the Spaniards in Jamaica^ when Sir 
Anthony Shirley, in 1598, landed upon their shores. Nor was 
, the condition either of the inhabitants or the country benefited 
by the progress of time or the improvement of the arts, when it 
was again revisited by the English about forty years afterwards. 
It is true, they were roused from that extreme lethargy in 
which they were involved on the arrival of Shirley, and in pro- 
portion to their numbers made a formidable resistance; but the 
country exhibited a scene of wild fertility, unsubdued by cul- 
tivation and unimproved by art. , 

The Spaniards arrogating to themselves the exclusive right of 
navigating the Ainerican seas, considered every nation of Eu- 
rope that sent shi^ into these parts, as unjustly interfering with 
their prerogatives ; arid in consequence of that false assumption 
committed depredations with impunity. Depredation provoked 
resistance, aiid resistance led to retaliation. Our nation was oc- 
casionally able to withstand their power ; we made reprisals 
upon the ocean, and occasionally invaded their insular posses- 
sions. It was on this ground that Sir Anthony Shirley made 
his descent upon Jamaica in 1596, as we have already related) 
and found the island and its inhabitants in that situatioi^ which 
has been described. 

The continuance of these unjust actions, on the part ol 
Spain, provokcki the resentment of our nation a second time 
about the year 1636, in which the towti of St. Jago was attack- 
ed and pillaged of all its valuables, after a severe contest in 
which many of each party lost their lives. About.this time, the 
Spaniards having; committed some depredations on our settle- 
ments in the Windward Islands ; Colonel Jackson an intrepid 
English officer in the service of the mis^ided and unfortu- 
nate Charles I. sailed from one of the islands on an expe- 
dition against Jamaica, and, after an obstinate battle at Pas- 
sage Fort^ defeated the garrison. He then entered St. .Jago 
de la Vega sword in hand, pillaged the town, and received a 
^ considerable stun of money in consideration of not setting 
£re to the houses ; after which he re-embarked with his booty 
unmolested. 

That the colony in Jamaica began from this period gradually 
to decline, may be naturally conceived from the calamity of pil- 
lage which under Colonel Jackson it was obliged to ^ustaio* 
Thfi ^<dopel haying taken fron^ them every thing vsduable which 
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lay within KIs reach, and extorted from them the treasure whidk 
they had concealed, to spare their habitations, the Spaniard* 
were not in a condition to repair their losses. They had no 
commerce to command an influx of wealth, and their lands 
"were in an uncultivated state. These circumstances sufficiently 
account for the state in which it was found about 19 years af- 
terward, when under Cromwell it was finally attacked by Pena 
and Venables, and annexed to the British dominions. 

Cromwell, when he had totally defeated the royal party^ had 
leisure to turn his attention to the treatment which England, 
while labouring under her internal convulsionsj had received 
from foreign states. In the conduct of Spain he saw a long list 
of enormities which had been jK^ctised upon British subjects 
through a series of years, which were too notorious to be doubt- 
ful, and too flagrant to be overlooked. Spain had taken an 
advantage of the civil dissentions of our country, and conduct- 
ed herself during these internal troubles with a species of 
haughtiness and cruelty which was peculiarly her own. But she 
had taken care to make these acts of violence only in distant 
regions of the globe. At home all was tranquil and harmoni- 
ous; the treaty of amity and ^ conduct which subsisted between 
the two nations, was strictly observed in Europe ; but in the 
ne'W hemisphere the conduct of Spain put on a different aspect. 
Her perfidy had increased while we were embroiled in war, and 
hitherto had been sufiTered to pass on with impunity. 

But the moment had now arrived, in which Spain was to be 
called to an account for the atrocities which she had committed 
in direct opposition to an existing treaty. By this treaty it had 
been stipulated that tl^ere should be peace, amity and friendship, 
between the two crowns and their respective subjects in all parts 
of the world. It h^d been strictly observed at honie, but it had 
been violated abroad ; and Cromwell convinced of the perfidy 
of Spain, demanded satisfaction for the past^ and security for 
the .future. 

The Spanish ambassador, in the mean while, paid his court 
to Cromwell, and endeavoured to divert him from these mea- 
sures, which threatened an impending and tempestuous storm. 
He congratulated Cromwell on his elevation to the protectorate^ 
** and assured him of the friendship of his master, either in the 
condition in wliich he then stood ; or if he would move a step 
further, and take upon him the crown of England, tliat even in 
that case his master would venture the crown of Spain to pro- 
tect him in it." But Cromwell was too well acquainted with 
the intrigues of state to be diverted from his purpose,' or to lose 
fsight of those depredations which Spain wished to conceaL To 
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die renewal of union Cromirell had no objection: Imt he could 
not admit it upon propositions so general andundefined, especi** 
ally while he had before him a list of grievances which imperi** 
cusly demanded redress. 

Commissioners were however appointed by Cromwell to enter 
into a negotiation with the ambassador on this business ; to de- 
£ne the ground upon which the treaty of 1630 had been found- 
ed> and to eluclckte such terins as had been either wilfully 
disregarded, or grossly misunderstood. Several meetings were 
held on this occasion^ and much argument on each side was 
called into existence. The West Indies were the great object 
of discussion. The treaty was produced. A long list of de- 
predations appeared, and satisfaction was demanded on our 
part, as the only basis of a future and lasting peace* The dm* 
bassador was told that in contravention of that article which we 
have already quoted, and which by its express laenguage pro- 
vided for the safety of the Newi World as well as the Old, the 
Spaniai'ds had been guilty of practices, which between civilized 
nations were not justifiable even in times of war«-^*' That the 
English were treated by the Spaniards as enemies wherever thef 
were met in America, though sailing, to and. from their own 
plantations. And it was insisted Ithat^ satisfaction was to be 

Spven in this, and a good foundatioA hod in those parts for the 
iiture, between their respective subjects, or else there cooH be 
no solid or lasting peace between the two states in Europe.** 
This constituted the ground of the first complakit, and contained 
the substance of the first demand. This was fpUowed by aaodier 
more local in its application, but not less serious in its nature. 
Jt related to the inquisition, irom the authority of which Crom- 
well insisted that British subjects should be exempt. 

To tliese questions the Spanish ambassador finally ref^ed, 
^* that to ask a liberty from the inquisition, and firee sailing in 
the West Indies, was to ask his master's two eyes } and that 
nothing could be done in these {k)ints but according to theprao- 
tices or former times."* 



* The above observations are extracted from the state papers of Tburiow. 
Hmme has given the same account with some little variatioOf and with an ad- 
ditional circumstance. He relates that the Spanish ambassador in reply to tht 
demands which were made by the commissioners, whom Cromwell nad ap- 
pointed, gave much offence : his words were ** that the Indian trade, and the 
inquisition, were his master's two eyes^ and that the protector insisted upon 
ihe putting out both of them at once." The subsequent conduct of Crom- 
well seems indeed to correspond with this expression. He immediately fitted 
out two fleets, one for the Mediterranean commanded by Blake, and 'another 
commanded by Penn for the West Indies. Blake cast anchor before LeghorOi 
•adobuiiied his demands : he proceeded to Algiers^ and compelled the dey 
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CfdmW^ll kating received this as thfe fiiial dn^er, did hot 
long remain in a state of indecision. Findihg that neither 
hidcfiiinity' fcft- fhe pitt, not security for thfe fntnrd, was to be 
obtained from Spaih^ he proceedfed to chastiise that insolence 
which Spain had thu^ openly avowed, and to obtain for himself 
that iiidemility which Spain had refused to grant. The plan of 
Ofienidons which hfc Idid down, iinied at nothing less than 
the subversion and appropriation of the Spanish commerce in 
the Nfew World. A large squadron was fitted out with all pos- 
sible expedition, the command of which tvas given to Perin. 
On IxKird of these ships were embarked 5000 men utider the 
commarid of Venables, which Were to be jdined by 500b more 
from the islands of Barbadoes and St. Christopher'^. 

With this formidable force they set sail for Hisparliola, the* 
eon^iiest of which formed the great dbject of their enterprise 
atnd hbpe. The town of St. Dommgo; the only place of stf ength 
oh the islahd, became the first object of tlieir attack, which tney 
hoped to catty by a Sudden onset. The Spaniards, on the ap- 
proach of our troops, terrified at such a foi*midable assault, 
tfere seized With a panic, deserted their habitations^ and betook 
iheniselves to thfe Woods. 

Our troops were hnprudently landed from their ships ti^irlf 
thirty miles from the towli, and were obliged to wander fottf 
ixfs through pJathless woods without guides, ivithout provisions, 
and, what was more intolerable in that sultry climate, without 
fittfy or scarcWjr ahy other refreshment. The Spaniards, 
in th^ ttitan While, recovering from the panic with whicK 
they had heth seized,' ahd profiting by this ihjudiciou^ 
itiod^ of condutt which olir drrtiy had pursued, retnrhed to their 
habitations; ahd equipping themselves for deferice or activd 
operations, marched out to^meet their invaders, and gave them* 
fettle. Our soldiers, disfcouraged with the bad conduct of their 
offlcer^i p/fessM by the enemy, and Sirikihg beneath the cal^- 
Aities rf hunget, thirst ahd latigd^j were but badly prepared, 
either to attack the Spapiards, or to withstand the force witif 
^ch they wcTre asiMtfled. Gasping with hunger, they were un- 
M^ to make aily resistance ; they Were prepared for ^laughte^, 
aad becathe ah easy pfey. An incctasiderable number of Spa- 



t6 Atitlte pfdace. H^ tfieh sfaJWdt to Tunis, a'id i^v\iig stslted tiis demands, tHe 
dey of that place MdilnrL " Idok to tK^ cast^l 6! Poito Fanno arid Gbfetto, 
apd do hi« utrod^t.** Blake took him at hi» wotdv . " He drdw his shipi close 
up to. the castles, and tore them tp ^ces with his artillery., H^ then sent a 
QfitacKinent of sailors into the harbour, in SoatV, arid Burned every ship that 
lay tfiM. This l)bld action, which its vtty i^etiiy perhaps rehd^rwl safe, 
w« extctfted with little lois, and filled alt tlMt ^f t of the world Wi^ the re- 
nown of English valour." Hume*s History of EngLand, vol* xi. 

VOL. I. - ' H h 
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nlards routed the whole army, killed about 600, and chased 
the remaining part on board their stups. 

Dispirited with these disasters, and dreading consequences 
still more fatal, neither officers nor soldiers were willing to risk 
another attempt. The Spaniards by that success which had 
crowned their eflforts against British valour, were flushed with 
victory, and gained in courage what we had lost. On these, 
accounts it is more than probable, that had an attempt been 
made a second time, it would have been attended with conse- 
quences to our troops even more fatal and disastrous than their, 
^ars had magnified. 

To make some atonement for this badly projected and im- 
prudently conducted expedition, Penn and Venables proceeded 
to plan another, as well as to* conduct it themselves. They 
sailed from Hispaniola to Jamaica, pushed their enterprise with. 
vigour, and the island surrendered without a blow. Since that 
period (1655) it has remained in the hands of our government, 
has been cultivated with extraordin^ success, and has raised 
its consideration in the eyes of ^ Europe. 

The conquest of Jamaica was however at that time of little 
accoimt in the estimation of Cromwell, who had .other objects 
in view of a more extensive magnitude. Penn and Venables 
on their return to England, were both committed to the tower ; 
not for taking Jamaica, but because they had failed in their ex* 
pedition against Hispaniola. 

It has been stated in a preceding page on the authority of 
Raynal, that the population of Jamaica, when it fell into our 
hands, ** consisted of about 1500 slaves, governed by as many 
tyrants.'* But Penn on his return to ^gland in September 
1655, when examined bdFore the council of Cromwell, states 
the number at twelve or fourteen hundred only. On the pre- 
cision of these accounts the reader must decide. Penn with- 
out all doubt had the best opportunity of ascertaining their 
numbers, and yet it is possible from a variety of causes that his 
statement may be incorrect. 

All accounts however agree, that the Spaniards, after having 
murdered the natives, visited the shores of Africa. They had 
begxm the mournful traffic of dealing in their fellow-creatures; 
and the unhappy sons of Guinea had been forced to embark, to 
people these distant islands, to labour for these destroyers of 
mankind, and drag out a miserable existence amid . the hard- 
ships of servitude and the lamentations of sorrow. 

The Spanish settlement next in consequence to St. Jago, was 
at Port Caguay, the present Port Royal, which lies on the south- 
east side of the island. It was then only a village \ but was af- 
terwards improved into a very ccHisiderable town by our coun- 
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trymen, and continued to enjoy great commercial prosperity 
from its convenient situation. But at length, the inhabitants 
were driven from it by a train of imexampled calamities. They 
were visited by repeated hurricanes, by earthquakes, and by a 
dreadful firej in consequence of. which catastrophes, the new 
town of Kingston was founded in 1693, and became the capital 
of the county of Surry, so called after the name of Surry in 
England, of which the particulars will be given in their proper 
place. With respect to Port Royal, we have only to notice^ 
that it still retsdns part of its former importance, as it is the har- 
bour for ships of war j has a navy-yard, in wWch they can be 
built if occasions require, and in which they are repaired and 
refitted after damages sustained at sea. There are about two 
hundred houses in the town, fit for the reception of mariners, 
of merchants, of tradesmen, and others connected with them. 
It contains likewise a royal hospital for sick and wounded 
officers, seamen, and soldiars ; and barracks for a regiment of 
infantry. It is strondy fortified, and constantly maintained in 
a proper state for defence in time of war, against any powerful 
enemy. A remarkable instance of local attachment to this place,* 
and at the same time of the wonderful preservation of the life 
of one of its worthy inhabitants, (who, if the historical nar- 
ratives handed down to us of the gehend wickedness that per- 
vaded all ranks of the people be true, xnust have been in many 
respects a modem Lot,) is inserted here as copied by Edwards 
from a tomb-stone at Green-Bay near the remains ot this once 
flourishing town. It indeed merits communication to every 
pious believer in the tender mercies of the Almighty Gover- 
nor of the universe. 

" DiEu SuR Tout. 

** Here lies the body of Lewis Galdy Esq. who departed this 
life at Port Royal, the 22d of December 1736, aged eighty. He 
was bom at Montpellier in France ; but left that country for his 
religion, and came to settle in this island, where he was swal- 
lowed up in the great earthquake, in the year 1692 ; and by 
the providence of God, was by another shock thrown into the 
sea, and miraculously saved by swimming, until a boat took him 
up. He lived many years after, in great reputation, beloved 
by all who knew him, and much lamented at his death."* 



* It 18 a branch of that fashionable philosophy which disgraces rather tham 
embellishes the age in which we live, to deny altogether the providence of 
God. But this sentiment, though its' advocates are but too numerous, is too 
faring to lay claim to univena) credit, and too fasliionabU to be in general 
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disavowed. ^ piiddle path has therefore been struck Qut, in i^hich the pro« 
Tidence of God is not reasonably admitted, nor totally denied. 

The advocate^ fpr thi^ middle opinion, admit a general providence as they 
(eroi ic, but utterly deny t)ia^ "^hich i« particular, wit|\ofit once adverting t^ 
the absurdities to which such an opinion must necessarily l^a^. For it 9Ugh( 
to be considered, that between these two points there can h$ no medium. We 
must either admit a particular providence, or w^ must deny the Divine inter- 
l^r^nce altogether. 

A general proyi4ence i^i^st without all dou]?^ be qf gexiQ^al appl^cati^. \ 
know of* no ^ther manner in ^hich th^ term can b^ introduced. Aeenera) 
providexice which comprehends a whole, must necessarily include all the 
l^arti of which that whole is composed ; and consequently must apply to tkf 
p^m i44ivi4u^y as -v^ell a^. ^o the whole. K a ^e^fxaf. prpyi^ence takes vq 
notice of any given individual part, neither can i^ Xik^ notice of smother p9i^ 
in tlie same situation ; and by the same mode of reasoning, the remarks mav 
be extended t^ every individual person or thing over whidh a general provi- 
4^Ace is. supposed to ea^tepd. Can then that providence be of genend appli« 
cation, which takes no cogi^iavance of any on^ paift to \^hich it is ^uppo^ tq 
be applied? Certainly tms is impossible. The admission of a gener^ prp<: 
vidence must therefore include that which is particular, because it is impossi- 
Sie that the former can exist without the latter. The two ideas, if they be two, 
must st^md or lEalJL together. Afi^ tho^ who admit a general provtdfpce> a&4 
4^ny tli^t i^hichio.p^rticula;', u^vplve ih^mse^Yes^'vfX fot^r^^ctiffios, 
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ConJifhp of the island nvfien captured — difficulties which pur first 
settlers had to encounter and surmmnt — -prudent conduct and 
excell^nf character of lyOyley our first governor. JJnsuccessfut 
attempt of Spain to recover the islands-progress of prosperity 
under the direction of Lord Windsor — Jamaica enriched by the 
spoiU of thfi Buccaniers — character and depredations of those 
pirate^. 

Jamaica at* Ao time of ks capture was in a forlorn concS* 
tion. The iatexnalt parts were -moimtauious and useless, and 
the shores presented littk better than a desert that had nevor 
been inhaled by atan. In taking a circuit round the island^ 
it iji of little consequence in what part we begin. Cultivation 
was confined to an inconsiderable portion \ and cattle which 
w^e grown wild, inhabited all the rest. The progress pf years 
which had muUiplied their numbers, had provided for their de- 
feace,^ by inclosing. th^m in impenetrable forests, and instruct*^ 
ing them to ascend the mountains which had never been trod-' 
den by the foot of man. The perpetual verdure which clothed 
the sqrface of the island, provided for them an inexhaustible* 
source of pasturage^ which knew no suspension through the 
chilis of winter, ^ad which was never concealed by descending 
snows* 

The aottthem ^e^ of th» island was alone occupied ; and the 
inhks^itants thereoif^ with but few exceptions, were confined to 
a narroiif spot. £a estimating therefore the condition of the 
ialandi^ it will be necessary to start from some particular point, 
while we survey its shores and their contiguous lands. We will 
therefore begin with Puerta de Esquivelia^ a phee of consider- 
able note in ai^cient d^ys. 

Puprta de Esquivella (Port Esquivd) so named in honour ot 
the first deputy governor o^ the island, under Diego Columbus, 
was the harbour which received the Spanish galleons from the 
Jlavannah> ^nd where they put in through stress of weather, and 
remained during the hvirxicanes. It is situated to the west- 
ward of Port Royal, and is now known by the namis of Old 
HarbQuryr-a tribute of respect which commemorates its ancient 
reputation. From this place to Punto Negrillo, the most westf 
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crly point of the island, the whole of that great extent of coon* 
try, except a small hamlet named Oristan, remained unsettled, 
though admiral>ly adapted fpr qultivadon. Returning eastward 
to, the north of Port Royal, extensive savannas or plains over- 
run with homed cattle and horses, appeared to be almost desti« 
lute of human inhabitants ; for the only plantation existing in 
this quarter, was that of a rich widow, who, according to Sir 
Hans Sloane, had a considerable sugar-work at a place called 
Hato de Liguany, a great number of negro slaves, and about 
40,000 head of cattle in the adjacent savannas. 

Most parts of the island abounded with horses and horned 
cftttle, which wandered at large over the extensive plains, with- 
put owners and without controul. The multitudes of cattle 
which were found on the island, confirmed the opinion which has 
uniformly prevailed as to the indolence of the Spaniards ; and 
the wildness which appeared in all of them, plainly proves that 
no method had been taken to subdue their native fierceness. A 
:^ate of nature prevailed through t!he vegetable department ; the 
animals which swarmed in all the country, participated of the 
^ame common condition ; and the Spaniards who were on the 
^ inland, exhibited signs of their approaching ruin. Industry had 
but partially visited these abodes of fertility; necessity, and not 
advantage, prompted the inhabitants to action. They knew 
not the value of the island which they possessed ; and they had 
made but littk improvement of those part$ which they had 
selectied for cultivation. 

The noithem coasts were totally uncultivated $ and that side 
of the island presented only a wild desert of intermingled rocks, 
fprests and plains, from the eastern to the western extremities 
of the land. From the best authorities we are likewise assured, 
that the Spaniards, in the long space of time they remained in 
peaceable possession of this valuable colony, not less than one 
hundred and fifty years, had not cultivated the hundredth part 
of the land which was best adapted to the purposes of produc-- 
ipg abundant crops of sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, and other 
profitable commodities for fm'eign commerce. The charac- 
teristic indolence of the SpanisI^ nation was transported hither 
from their native country : and the setders, even when they 
possessed such a number of negro slaves purchased or captur- 
ed from Africa, as nearly equalled their own population, con- 
tented themselves with raising such a quantity of food and other 
produce as was sufficient for their domestic wants. Their only 
articles of exportation were a small surplus of cocoa, hogVlard 
and hides, which, with some provisions, they chiefly wrtcred 
^i^h the ships that occasionally put into their ports, for Euro- 
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pean manufactures, particularly for woollen and linen cloths 
and hose* 

Successive generations passed their days in gloomy languor^ 
enfeebled by sloth and depressed by poverty : and not having 
either the conveniency or the ability to send their children to 
Europe for education, they proceeded from one degree of de- 
generacy to another^ and would probably, if we luid not cap- 
tured the island, have met with a similar fate from their own 
slaves, to that which the original natives fatally expeifienced 
from their inhuman ancestors.* 

But whatever was the condition of the inhabitants, or frotn 
whomsoever they were descended, nothing can justify the sub- 
sequent conduct of Venables towards the Spaniards who had 
surrendered upon certain express conditions, to which Venables 
had bound himself to adhere. 

Among other particulars it was expressly stipulated, '^ first, 
that all forts, ammunition and necessaries for war, and all kinds 
of shipping in any of the harbours of the island, goods, wares, 
merchandise, &c. should be delivered up to Venables, or whom 
he should appoint, for the use of the protector of the common*^ 
wealth of England. 

^' Secondly, that all the inhabitants of the island ishould have 
their*' lives granted them. Those who liked to continue, should 
remain peaceably there j or, if they chose it, be transported to 
New Spain with their apparel, books, papers, &c. 

^' Thirdly, that all commissioners, officers, &c. should be 
permitted to wear their poniards, rapiers, &c. And, fourthly, 
that all such as continued in the island, should be entitled to 
the privilege of enjoying their goods and properties, pro- 
vided they conformed themselves to the laws which should be 
established." (See Barrow's Naval History, vol. i. p. 268.) 



* Previously to its being attacked, the real condition of this island was not - 
)en6wn either to 'Penn or Venables; and their failure before Hispaniola had in- 
duced them to act with the utmost precaution in this second expedition. Their 
former ill success had tarnished their reputed glory, and a similar disaster be- 
fore Jamaica would have completely ruined their reputation. 

It was on the third of May 1655, that general Venables issued amon^ 
his troops the following order, ** That if any man through cowardice should 
attempt to quit his station, or neglect his duty, the next person behind him 
should immediately shoot him ; and in case that he should neglect to do it, 
the next in succession should shoot him; and that in regular progression each 
man should expose himself to the same punishment.** With these orders they 
proceeded to attack the fort, which they carried ; and then to storm the 
town of St. Jago. But the latter was unnecessary. The threats which 
were used with the inhabitants, produced the desired effect ; and a capitula- 
tion shortly ensued. No evil consequences seem to have followed the indis- 
creet directions which Venables gave to his soldiers; which, if carried into 
execution, might t^ve been productive of the most fatal consequences. 
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CrdiAwdi's gfeiM*rals artd the troops under th^ir cdihffiihd Bef- 
gan their career in perfect conformity with these articles of 
capitulatiot), and behaved with great generosity to the inhabi- 
tants. They were left in peaceable posseisidn of their jdanta- 
tions^ of their riaves, and of their personal property, tdth 
Kberty to rertiain on the island, and to continue the free exer- 
cise of their religion. But it was liot long before civil dissen- 
tions rose tc* a considerable height between the comcjuerors amd 
their captive Roman Catholics j insomuch, that Venables, the 
commander in chief of the republican forces, suddenly de-j 
prived the planters of their slaves and effects; arrested the 
Spanish governor, who had surrendered the island under aii 
<*3q)ress stipulation of unmolested residence ; and fbited him 
and his friends tO sign fresh articlcjs, by which they reluctantly 
agreed that all the Spaniards should quit the island. The rea- 
' sons which urged Venables to adopt sfoch sieveTe mea^iu-es, have 
never been satisfactorily explained. Those shadows W'hich fre- 
quently conceal injustice, seem to obscure hJs conduct, and 
give us much reason to believe, that it did not arise from 2thy 
well*founded complaints against them. 

The Spaniards^ at once astonished and exa^peratdd at tid§ 
flagrant act of perfidy, felt all the hofror^ of tfieir sittration. 
'the new articles, whatever they Were^ tfr'ere such asf 'fot-bade 
their compKance } btit their situation Wa» stich as placed resist- 
ance beyond their reach, artd they W6re obBged to 5ubmit. 
' Venablesr, in his^lett^rs to Gromwell, assigns no reasons for 
his change of meastiTes. He only observes in general terilis, 
** The Portuguese we hope to make good ^uojedts of; th^ 
Spaniards we shall remoVe."^ This sudden ttansition tddk fhtCit 
within one month from the time of theii* first surrender, atfid 
holds out an awfid kssdn to assure mankind,' that term* of cat-^ 
pitulation are too often held sacred no longer than while th^y 
accord with the will of the conqua-or. 

But be these things a^ th^y nfkay, certain it 19 diat wUle tber 
better sort complied with thfe impef iewss injunctten', num:ber^ dt 
the poorer rank, having no rektions nor friends, n6t any otter 
country to which they could fly, betook themselves to the in-' 
accessible HMnmCains and in^enetrable forests,- determitted ta 
perish in these inhospitable retreats, father thart sfubmit to beg 
their bread in a foreign clime : and many of their negro stave» 
accompanying the^, they made together a formidable coi^ of 
concealed enemies to their unjust oppressors. OUr edmmatfdets^, 
during the first year of their conquest, tvere obliged to keep 
their troops constantly under arms and in military array, and to 
enfi^-ce the strictest discijdine. The negrOes accustomed to a 
savage Hfe hv their native fend, and bekig delivered frwn aft 
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lestraiiit, soon deserted the impoverished Spaniards ; and, im^ 
pelled by hunger and thoir natural savage ferocity, murdered the 
English wherever they found them in small parties exploring the 
country either from motives of curiosity or interest. They had 
sometimes the temerity to fall upon the -soldiers in their quar- 
ters suddenly in the night ; and even at St. Jago, the capital, 
they succeeded so far as to set fire to several houses ; and in the 
confusion to plunder and canry off a considerable booty in pro- 
visions and clothes. These depredations and cruel excesses 
obliged the three commissioners whom Cromwell had sent out 
to assist Penn and Venables, to subject the whole island for a 
limited time to martial law. 

The negroes thus driven, or absconding with some of their 
original masters, to the mountains and forests of Jamaica, se- 
-^nired then;iselves by those impassable ramparts which nature had 
provided for them in these solitary retreats. In these recesses 
they found' a mode of life congenial to their primitive views 5 
and, after' encountering those hardships which are inseparable 
from all sudden changes, they subdued the inconveniences 
which would have proved fatal to Europeans, and claimed fof 
themselves that independence which their original masters had 
test. 

The progress of time which accomplishes events by slow and 
imperceptible degrees, confirmed them in their notions, habi-^ 
iuated them to their mode of life, and considerably enlarged 
their numbers. From this circumstance sprang the ferocious 
Maroon negroes, who afterwards became so formidable to our 
settlers. In their early state depredations were rather incidental 
than customary ; but their excesses increased with their aug- 
mented power and numbers, till a treaty between them and us 
defined their rights, and acknowledged their independence. But 
the circumstances of their case will best appear, when we come 
to vifew theiji in a subsequent part of the history. 

Nor were these the only obstacles to the early establishment 
of the island as onet of our regular colonies. The state of pub- 
He aflPairS at home contributed in some respects to the discords^ 
which followed close upon the emigrations from thence of per- 
sons of different religious persuasions and opposite political prin^ 
cipfes during the remainder of Cromwell's administration. Al- 
lowance being made for the partiality of a French historian,' 
the Abbe Raynal's account of the first arrival and settlement of 
the emigrants, whom Cromwell, desirous of peopling the island 
with' British subjects, invited and encouraged to repair to it' 
from Great Britain, Ireland, and New England, may be relied 
on as approaching nearest to the truth ; our own historians of 
these times being still more misled by party zeal. 
VOL. I. ' li 
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. The army itself was formed of a hetierogeneoiis mas». It WM 
a <!0iTipound of royalists and republicans^ men who hated each 
other with the most invincible animosity, and vho acted in con? 
pert more from aeQcssity than choice. They however accorded 
>vith one another in the. profligacy of their manners, in their 
^ope of 90pquest and general hatred of the Spanish name* 

** Jt is pretended (say? Hume) that Cromwell was Qbliged to 
hurry the soldiers on board when they first embarked on the 
expedition, in order to prevent the execution of a conspiracy 
which had been formed amppg them in favour of the exile4 
family. The soldierjs were the refi|§e of the whole army. The 
forces enlisted in the West Indies were ^e most profligate of 
mankind; Penn apd Venables were of incompatible tempers; 
the trpops were not furnished with arms fit for .such an expedi* 
tion, and their provisions were defective both in quality and 
quantity." (History of England, p. 96, vol. 3P«) 

From this unfavourable picture our ei^pectations- of £utiire 
harmony cannot be raised to any considerable height ; and we 
have more reason .to \^e surprised at their success in the con- 
quest of Jamaica, thsm tp be astonished at their failure before 
Hispaniola. As thgre was a mi;Kture of Irish Roman Catholics, 
of members of the established church, and of Presbyterians^ 
the divisions, which had $p long a^d $p truelly tprmented the 
contending^ parties at hQme> followed them beyond the>eas^ 
One side insolently triumphed in the proteptioa of CromweU, 
who had been by their party exalted to the protectorslup upon 
the rains of the throne : the other relied on the governor of the 
island, a royalist in his heart, though forced to bend tp the 
authority of Cromwell; who, after a short s^speo^ion, cpnti-i 
nued him in the office of governor, to which ne bsid succeeded 
by the command deyplying on hioi after the retufm pf Peim an4 
Venables to England. 

The difficulties which D^Oyley the first governor had to en- 
counter, were of a most serious nature, and required a combina- 
tion of superior talents to preserve the distracted state from £dl- 
ing to pieces by its intestine broils and that complication of dan- 
gers which threatened it with destruction. But these talents 
happily met in the perspn of D'Oyley. 

His army was torn by political apd religion? animosities^ and 
the whole country was placed under miUtary law- The Spani- 
ards were in a similar condition with tlie Portuguese. They 
both viewed our countrymen with detestation. At the same 
time multitudes of the negroes had revolted, and retired to the 
mountains, from whence they had beguti to issue in depredatory 
excursions. ^ The island in the mean while was in a compara- 
tively defenceless state^ and lay open jto the return of the Sp^*? 
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hiard^ who wer6 scarcely expelled from their ancient habitations. 
The^, it was natural to expect, would report the condition df 
the ialand, and intite their countrymen to recover it with the 
sword. 

But ^ese dangers were not sufficient to shake the dauntless 
spirit of D*Oyl6y.* They were difficulties to which he was 



*, Though we have repreaenf ed D*Oyiey as actually the first governor of 
Jamaica, there are some circumstances connected with the fact, which ought 
Aot to be passed over in silenfce. f hey are events of which the reader should 
be apprised, that he may be able to reconcile this account with some relations 
trlit<Ji appear superfidaUy to have a diffef ent asplect. Thus Mr. Edwards in* 
troduces a series of movements between the departure of Penn and Venablet 
and the appointment of D*Oyley to the government of the island. But Raynal 
«UrA, '* that Penn and Venables gave the command of the island to the wisest 
Of their men who happened to he the oldest officer. His name was Dudley 
(D'Oyley,) and he was a friend of the Stewarts.*' That Dudley here means 
J)*Oyley, is evident from the following particulars which are applicable to 
D'Oyley, and to none but him. " Twice (says Raynal) did Cromwell appoint 
flome of his own party in his stead, and twice did Dudley come again." This 
was acttiaUy the case with D'Oyley ; but the name of Dudley is quite unknown 
fai these early memoirs. And though there seems to be a disagreement between 
the accounts of Edwards and Raynal, yet their relations are easily reconcileable 
with each other. The whole affair stands thus: 

' The island of Jamaica, for reasons which we have already assigned, was 
placed under military law by Cromwell, in which state it continued until the 
restoration of Charles 11.* After ite capture, Cromwell sent out three men, 
Winslow, Serle, and Butler, in the character of commissioners, to act in con- 
cert with Penn and Venables who had subdued the island. . These five men 
constituted a kind of court of equity, and had in all probability the power of 
ddiberating on all a£Burs, and of softening the rigours of martial severity. 

They had not long been in this new situation, before Penn, Venables, and 
Butler, without leave returned to England, leaving Winslow and Serle behind. 
During their absence the command of the fleet devolved on admiral Goodson, 
and that of the army on general Fortescue. By this action of Penn, Venables, 
and Butler, Winslow and Serle were deprived of the power of acting; and 
nothing but military law, operating in all its rigour, directed the island for 
some time without any assuasive to mitigate its force. 

On the arrival of Penn and Venables at home, they were committed to the 
tower; and major Sedgewicke was immediately dispatched to fill the vacancy 
which Butler had made by his elopement. Sedgewicke reached Jamaica in 
October 1656, but unfortunately found that both Winslow and Serle had fallen 
victims to the climate or the diseases which ravaged the island. 

Sedgewicke was now alone, and found himself in an unpleasant situation. . 
He felt much reluctance in acting without instructions from Cromwell, which 
could not be obtained without a considerable delay, while the situation of the 
island required a promptitude of exertion to which he found himself inade- 
quate. In this predicament he summoned the principal officers, and after 
some deliberation they drew up an instrument, by which they constituted 
themselves a supreme executive council for transacting the important affiurs of 
the islimd, until some new instructions should reach them from home. 

As military law had been established, and the command of the aftuy on the 
removal of Venables had devolved on major-general Fortescue, he was^chosen 
p;:e8ident of tliis executive council* In this state affairs continued to move fer 
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fully adequate. He was well acquainted with his resdurces, and 
he knew how to apply thenxfor the preservation of the island^ 
and the accommodation of those intestine commotions which 
shook Kis army with a mutinous spirit. Though a rpyalist at 
heart, his attachment to the real interest? of his country rose 
superior to the factions which enxbroiled his native hon^ex and 
he determined to defend the island to the last extremity against 
all assaults. 

He was however at present no more than a temporary gover- 
nor. The death of his superior officer since the departiu*e of 
Penn and Venables, had invested him with his power, which he 
had but little reason to expect that Cromwell would confirm. 
His political principles were w^ll known at home ; they were 
such as Cromwell hated; and he had every reason to expect that 
as soon as Cromwell knew the office to which he had been ex- 
alted, he should be immediately superseded. His apprehensions 
did not deceive him. 

Holding his government on this precarious tenure, and being 
unatle to attach stability to his power, his measures were re- 
tarded in their operations, and deprived of that vigour which 
his intrepidity and talents so naturally in^ired. In this state of 
suspense he waited the arrival of^ dispatches from home, which 
sliould either confirm him in his office, or dismiss him from it^ 
an4> confident of his own integrity, he felt a dignified resolu-* 
tion to yield obedience to the mandate of Cromwell without 
solicitude or remonstrance, though it should direct him to, 
resign. 

Oliver, who well knew the political sentiments of the present' 



some time, till deatK that Kad before taken away Wiuslow and Serle» called 
Ifortescue to pay the debt of nature, 

On the death of Fortescne the command of the army devolved on Edward 
B'Oyley, who sustained prior to that period thd rank of colonel^ and was next 
in command to Fortescue deceased. With the command of the army he also 
took possession of the presidental chair, and continued in that office, till he 
was superseded by another officer from, England, whose name was. Brayne, 
which is stated in the te%.^. 

Of these minute particulars Kaynal taket no notice. H^ only lookft at 
D'Oyley who continued some time in ofHce ; was then superseded ; was again 
reinstated, and £nally confirmed by Cromwell notwithstanding his political 
creeds hi each of his exaltations his talepts rendered him conspicuous; and the 
lustre which his actions di£Eased» so far eclipsed that oif his predecessors, that 
their names are almost forgotten, and their actions quite unknpwn^ It was the. 
death of his superior officers that called him to the command, and his abilities 
and unshaken integrity that confirmed him in it* And as D'Oyley was^the first. 
xnan who shone in that office, or who was established in it by Cromwell^ 
though not the first time that he held it^ h« may witb much propriety be called 
the first governor of Jamaica^ 
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governor^ would not place any confidence in him ; but sent out 
a colonel Brayne) governor of Lachabar in Scotland, with a 
regiment of infantry, to supersede him : this officer arrived 
at Jamaica in the month of December 1656. He had not long 
i>een in possession of his government, before he discovered that 
the veteran troops who had captured the island under Penn and 
Venables, as well as the majority of our settlers, were affec- 
tionately attached to D'Oyley, not Dudley, as he is erroneously 
named by Raynal ; and this mortifying circumstance, combined 
with the unhealthy climate to new comers, and a failure of 
provisos, as well as of money to pay his men, made himr 
weary of his station. He scdicited soon after for leave to return 
hesae ; but before he could receive any answer, fell a victim to 
bis. owQ improper management, in being too often blooded^ as 
a preventive against a fever that was daily carrying off num-^ 
bers <^ bis soldiers. He expired after a short residence of teiv 
ipQQtb^ ; and the government once more as a matter of course 
reverted to D'Oyley. 

Cromwell, previously to the appointment of colonel Brayne^. 
^d fixed in hi^^mind a firm resolution to keep possession of the 
i^landi to people it, and to use all exertions to call forth those 
powei^ of the soil which the Spaniards had so much neglected. 
l^arbadoes and other of the Windward Islands were at that time 
tiucjdy peppled: be wrote therefore to the governor of Barba- 
does, conmianding him to encourage a spirit of emigration: 
^piong the. planters, and to prevail upon as many as possible 
to remove to Jamaica, promising them at the same time an as-* 
siirance of Unda and such other, immunities as were best calcu- 
lated to excite and reward industrious enterprise. To New'. 
]g0gland he dispatched an agent with siniilar proposals. And: 
t^.his son who then commanded his forces in Ireland, he gave^ 
instructions to enlist if possible some thousands of bodi sexes^ 
who w^« young in years* and were likely to apply themselves 
to cultivation To Scotland he held- out the same temptation^ 
sipd multitudjN emigrated frora every part. This infiux of 
people soon supplied the deficiencies which the articles, of ca^^- 
pitulation had occasioned, and stocked the island with more 
inhabitants than had pressied its shore since the extermination' 
of the natives. 

D'Oyley, who agam found himself invested with authority on 
the death of Brayne, reluctantly took upon him the ungrateful' 
ofiice pro tempore^ till Cromwell's will and pleasure could be- 
known; to whom he wrote upon this occasion a firm and manly 
letter, breathing a spirit of noble resolution, and. of gentle re- 
proach for the indignity he. had suffered in being superseded.- 
To Fleetwood he more confidently expresses his. desire to re- 
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»gn. Uzppttj for his countiy, his proposed resignation '^ras not 
accepted^ though colonel Moore> an officer who had been sent 
over at the beginning of the year 1657 with a regiment froinf 
Jb-eland to reinforce governor firayne, was then in the island^ 
and was nominated in council to succeed him when D'Oyley's 
dlispatches were read. Fleetwood however was decidedly in fa- 
^KHir of D'Oyley. He was fully apprised of the extraordinary 
talents for government, and superior military skill of this faith- 
Inl servant of the public, who sought not for honours or riches, 
hat steadily adhered to the true interests of his native country, 
without paying any regard to the person who was entrusted with 
hs executive power. At length Cromwell was brought over to 
Fleetwood's opinion, and D'Oyley was confirmed in his govern- 
ment with tokens of the protector's approbation. This was a 
critical jttncture. The court of Spain had constantly meditated 
a recapture of Jamaica, and had given secret orders to the gover- 
nors of Hispaniola and Cuba to watch the most favourable 
opportunity for invading it with a formidable force, and to re- 
instate the exiled Spanish governor. 

A train of circumstances, adverse to our interests, bat highly 
£ivourable to the expedition of the Spaniards) pointed out 
to them the present as a most auspicious moment. It was a 
period, which, if once neglected, might never more return ; 
and they determined to avail themselves of our cUstres^es^ and 
make a desperate efibrt. 

The inhabitants of the island at this time were not only a 
prey to faction, but almost the victims of famine. The soldiers, 
whose valour had captured the island, wished to return home; 
hat instead of having their desires gratified, they begun to sus- 
pect that they were exiled for life. This excited among them 
a spirit of discontent, which visibly increased, and led them ta 
the eve of mutiny and revolt. 

. The numerous inhabitants that had resorted thither, from' 
' Scotland, from Ireland, from New England and Barbadoes, 
were more than equal to the provisions vidth which they were 
to be supplied. The bread and flour which were ^ sent fit>m 
kome, were .frequently so much damaged by the length of the 
voyage and the heat oi the climate, that the greater p^rt became 
unserviceable ; and even the best extremely bad. Fresh provi* 
aions were always difficult and sometimes impossible to be 
obtained. . 

• On our first arrival, the island abounded in cattle, but they 
had been slaughtered and destroyed with that wanton profusion 
and barbarous prodigality which so often tread in the footsteps 
of war, and associate with conquest. The anger of Omnipo- 
tence aj^ared to frown upon them, and threatened to punish 
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Aem with that fiunine which their own profligacy had cccac* 
eiooed. 

The principal commandersy anticipating the fatal issue which ' 
was fast amMToachin?, endeavoured to check the portentous evil^ 
before it fell upon them with all its horrors. They> pointed out 
to the soldiers their precarious reliance for a constant 8U{^^ 
from home, and endeavoured to awaken within them a sensi- 
bility of their danger, by referring to what was past, and by* 
teaching them to survey the scenes with which they were encir- 
cled. And from these circumstances they used every effort that 
they thought might be available, to induce them to plant Indian 
com, cassavi, and pulse for their own subsistence^ or to act as 
an auxiliary to their precarious supplies. But entreaties were 
unavailable. The soldiers reflised to regard the salutary admo« 
nitions of their officers, and persbted in the same line of con- 
duct which had brought on the calamities which they fek. 

From persuasion the commanding officers proceeded to adopt 
compulsory measures ; but these were also rendered ineffectuaL 
The subalterns joined with the private soldiers, and absolutely 
refused either to plant the ground, or to adopt the means re- 
commended for their own preservation. An inordinate attach- 
ment to their native land had produced this fatal delirium ; and 
they imagined that in proportion to the increase of the expend 
of supporting the island, Cromwell would feel inducements to 
abandon the conquest which he had made. And so far did this 
unreasonable infatuation prevaul among them, that> instead of 
assisting to procure the necessaries of life, they even rooted up 
and destroyed those vegetable provisions which had been planted 
by the Spaniards before they were driven from the island. 

fiedgewicke, alarmed at the approaching famine, forwarded 
letters to Cromwell, in which he points out the enormities of 
the soldiers, and the calamities which were impending. ** They 
have destroyed,'' says he, ** all sorts of provision and cattle« 
Nothing but ruin attends them wherever they go. They will 
neither dig nor plant, but are determined rather to starve than 
work." In the mean while, that famine which they dreaded, over- 
took them ; and those men who had wantonly destroyed some 
thousands of cattle, were obliged to have recourse to snakes and 
other vermin to supply their place.* The soldiers, driven by 



* On the state of the island at tlus period, Sloane, in his introduction to hit 
second volume, has the following passage : " It hath been said, that lizards 
^er^ not ^ten in Jamaica or the West Indies ; that is so notoriously false, that 
the smaller sorts were the ordinary food of Mons. Surian, and, I think, of 
jFatherPlumier of late years, as Father Labat tdls us. All nations inhabiting 
iku^ parts of the wooia esteem them, as I was assured by the first planters of 
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hunger, eagerly sought these noxious reptiles^ ^ich, wkh iin* 
ripe fruits, constituted a considerable portion of their subsid- 
ence, but brought oti its attendant calamities. 

Disease succeeded to famine, as {u-odigaHty had succeeded t9 
war. An epidemical distemper spread its ravages among them, 
and swept oW multitudes to an untimely grave. A dreadful 
dysentery, which was strengthened by the poverty to which they 
were reduced, carried off on an average about 20 each day 
during many weeks* It was a species of pestilence, which per* 
Taded all ranl^s, ;md Sedgewicke and Brayne at length became 
victims to the fatal malady. 

Such was the condition of the soldiers and other inhabitants 
of this island, at a time when it was threatened with a revisit 
from the Spaniards. But these circumstances led to an event 
which established D'Oyley in the government, and concurred to 
obtain for him the approbation of Cromwell, who by attending 
to the advice of Fleetwood selected the only man that seemed 
capable of securing the island in the midst of disease and com-« 
motion, and of repelling the Spanish f(M*ce8 which were about to 
invade their shores. D'Oyley,^ being now confirmed in the su- 
preme command 6y a formal commission which he had received 
from Cromwell, felt himself at liberty to pursue his own plans 
in this disastrous state of the island ; and, from knowing the 
designs of the Spaniards, of putting it in the best possible state 
of defence. 

Upon receiving his new commission, he however found hinl* 
self under a necessity of making an example of some malecon<# 
tents whose plots had been timely discovered and frustrated; 
The situation of the island was hazardous, and on this Account 
he never suffered the smallest breach of discipline to go unpu-^ 
nished. He always kept the balance even between the fiction 
he detested, and the party he secretly cherished. He excited 
industry by his advice and by unwearied attention to the im^ 
provement of the soil, and encouraged it by rewards. His au<f 
chority vras strengthened by his disinterested conduct. Being 
content to live upon the produce of his own j^antations, he 
never could be prevailed on to accept a salary in addition to his 
military appointments as a general. In private life, he was plwn 
and simple; strictly economical in his domestic arrangements } 
and easy and familiar in his manner and conversation. In his 
official capacity, he was an intrepid warrior ; a firm and vigi- 



Jamaica-.-tliat Uiev came into this custom under colonel D*Oyley, who was gor 
vcrhor there at. the first settlement of the English, when provisions wer« 
ficarce; and that they were then sold at a very dear rate in the common 
markets.** Introduction, p. 15. 



\\pX g^jOMiianderji apd an able ppli^ciao. Such w^s t^e charac- 
ter Sft^,sgre«it man j ^o who^ the ^oy^rnment a^ home con- 
•ip^d tfee p^^eservation of this rich colo^i^, when the Spaniards 
ii^e theu" last poweri^^ 

' T|ie Sf^aniaras, >(rho had lo|^g ineditatied<thc recapture of th^ 
yajid, n^e^^e h9t altogether ignoraij^t pf its internal condition. 
Theyh^d pbserved t^e vigorous ibxertiops which. Cromwell 
jbd'b^e^ pa^qig for its preservation \ they' knew the mortality 
^^ j;^r^y^^4 a^ong the inhabitants,' and the dissatisfaction ^ 
{ae^-Qop^ bywnojp[i alone jhe ifland cpnld be 4eifendj?d wUl} 
fqpces.s/' 

"The ^^erti^n whic^ was jaa^e by Crooiven t9 preseire flwj 
isl^^, ^imwatcd the Spaniards with frf sh ardour tp wresj i^ 
$x>j(n ^^ hands, ^t aw^ned within thein an idea of the mi- 
D9;tijyce prjti to •yhicjithl^y had hitherto been insensible ; ancj 

W: !"^^!b4?P ^9 ^!^^^^\ provoked tlieir ijlesij? tp attack- Cub^ 
TOs'tl^ sppj ^nerf th^ had polkcted thei^p forces, andiron^ 
whence they iij^nded to eij^ark. TJ^e Spanish natipn 59 Eu- 
Tpj^e, b^cawe interested ^u the issue of the expeditions and 
'W %xi90 5^ c^^^^ tg:^^t in 'tl^- great e^^^^ 

Jh^se h^nc^ <?| the (wcf s vtach wg:e c^^Weq^^d a^ Cuba, 
%ffl5 ^f^?. ??M f^?P fh^t^ »l?f/» ^d* ^ixhmt meeting 

J^ RPF^ ?i^ ?f, ^^ffiyf?? yi^^i^y 9ompames of Spanish m^ 
totry, ojpi:tl^ ^|ij^ May 1658, |US|t t^eeyea^s kfin ttlie tm>5 

ftWifhad 1?.esn caj*\irFd l^r ^i^nn afnd Vena^l^le^. 

' WH*%FR^?H5¥'^1>??5^^^^^^^^ "^^^ ??sy tp Vnowwitlj 
f ?:§Cig\9n. T^P d<>ttPf they y^e extensive m their ditterent parts, 
Irgm 0v^ ic^tho^^^ i^kj ^49pte.d, and from the interesi 

^c^ B^ljh Ofti W3|4 ' IJf^V Sp^fli fqt in the formidable enter- 
|)i|S§. jt;^ ^pbaMi^ Ib^ f^rcnni^ances,' that these cpnipa- 
JH??: ly^ffe f2?Wi^^M j^^ !^Y?#^? Jl^ R? concept^n ofact: 
m m % #m<?{«* ^ %y ?afJ ^3#wntly entrenched them- 
^^^ft5, $0 as to secure a retreat m pa$e of a aisasteri and that they 
waae4 we wrwal of con^ideraljfe reinforcements ^oin JVIexi^o, 
if not from Old Spam, hefore they wwla begip aiijr Jormi- 
^1:^^ a^fi^ Their pr^pt ol^ject appeared' to \q nj^hi^ more 
*fe^' IR '^^m^ ^}^ %bb)n: biy fprt^^a^ions; ^pd ,^ th%t mean? 
tp PJRPR a frei? passage for their §hips, which Wfiht pccasiojijally 

m^ w^ y^p» w^/ ^lim^^ "^m^^ in th^ 

W^ F8fe» H^ ^^^9P? y^^ l^^i^^ 'I^I. ¥^^ Wff ?^.^d, wer^ 
^e^rped suffipiei^t for their defence, s^ainst any num%r of as- 
sailants" mth whom the island pt lamaica niight be aUe to assauij 
them i|x this reP>ote aiid unfreqnented part, 

in the fill! expectation pf b^mg abl^ to keep jpKjss.qssiQn of 

'Voii i^^' "^  ' ' jfc k ' 
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that part of the island, till they should receive reinforcements 
from the viceroy of Mexico, they were supplied with provisions 
for eight months, with ordnance and ammunition' in grestt abun- 
dance, and with able engineers and proper workmen to build 
strong fortifications. Don Christopher Salsi Arnoldo, the gp-» 
vernor who surrendered to us the island in 1 655y had the com- 
mand of this expedition ; and with it a promise from the king 
of Spain to be reinstated and continued in his former office for 
life, if he succeeded in his enterprise. But though D'Oyley had 
been constantly on the alert, they eluded his vigilance, and he 
did not receive information of the debarkation of the Spanish 
army so early as might have been expected — not till twelve days 
had elapsed after their landing. The necessary preparations for 
attacking them being incomplete when he received the intelli- 
gence, occasioned a further delay, especially as he had to go round 
by sea, which took up nearly two months ; in which time Salsi 
had entrenched his forces within a strong fortress erected on an 
eminence commanding the entrance of the harbour. 

D'Oyley, beloved by his troops, and. dreaded by his enemies, 
found himself at length in a condition to commence ai^ attack 
on his new invaders, and to attempt the dislodgment of an ene- 
my who became more formidable every day by the entrench- 
ments which were making and the fortifications which were 
raised. His numbers were comparatively but small; many of 
these were emaciated by sickness j and all were badly supplied 
with such necessaries as were proper' for their expedition. Con- 
fident however of his own personal abilities and courage, and of 
the unconquerable valoiur of his troops, he rep^red to the scene 
of action with a degree of resolution which animates with per- 
severance, and flatters with a prospect of success. The preser- 
vation or loss of the island depended upon the victory or defeat 
that awaited him ; which the existence of circimistances obliged 
him to hazard, however precarious it might be in its nature, or 
uncertain in its issue. The stability of the enemy depended 
upon his delay, and therefore not a moment was to be lost in 
fruitless deliberations. 

In this situation, an4 with a very inferior force consisting of 
no more than seven hundred and fifty veteran troops, he ap- 
proached the spot. The soldiers, by the superior generalship 
of their commander ' and their own personal valour, took the 
Spanish fortress by assault. In this conflict more than half of 
the Spanish troops were cut oflF, and taken prisoners, and the 
remainder with their general were obliged to make a precipitate 
retreat to their ships, and escape to the Spanish colony at Cuba, 
leaving behind them all their stores, ordnance, ammunition, and 
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several pair of colours. And so complete was this victory, that 
the Spaniards made no other attempt to recover this island open- 
ly by force of arms. The vanquished governor, however, clan- 
destinely landed some time after this signal defeat, and conceaU 
ed himself in the woods with a party oi the old Spanish inhabi- 
tants, in the vain hope of mnintaining his ground till succours 
should arrive from the continent ; but they were betrayed by 
the negroes who had formerly been their slaves. These ne- 
groes, as the price of their emancipation, conducted some of 
our troops to the places of their concealment, when many of the 
Spaniards were put to the sword, and the remainder found 
means to avoid the sanguine pursuit, and to get safe to Cuba. 

The peaceable possession of the island being thus secured, its 
internal improvement by the wise administration of this patri- 
otic governor, made a rapid progress. New plantations of 
Indian com, cassavi, tobacco, and cocoa, by their success in 
yielding a considerable surplus for exportation, gave encourage- 
ment to new settlers ; and the increase of merchant ships, re- 
sorting to its ports, with European commodities which supplied 
them with the conveniencies as well as* the necessaries of life, 
rendered their situation more comfortable; it was- the dawn of 
more prosperous days ; it contributed to restore the health of 
the soldiers, and gave an earnest of an extensive and profitable 
foreign commerce. 

D'Oyley survived Cromwell, and was continued in office by 
Charles II. soon after his restoration,* with enlarged powers \ for 
by a commission bearing date the 13th of February 166 J, the 
king not only appointed him chief governor of the island, but 
authorized him to change the form of his government from a 
military to a civil establishment ; to compose a council of state, 
the members to be elected by the inhabitants being house- 
holders \ to appoint justices of the peace ; to open courts of 
judicature; and with the advice of the council to enact such 
laws as the immediate exigencies- and local circumstances of the 
island might require. Thus was the foundation laid of that 
regular system of civil government, which, not long after, was 
firmly established like those of our other colonies, on the mo- 
del of the political constitution of the mother country. But 
the first exertions of the newly elected council were confined 
to a few temporary regulations, relative to the police, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the finances, which were not yet 
formed into a regular code of laws ; when the venerable gover- 
nor, full of years, and crowned with honour, solicited and obtain- 
ed his resignation, and the king appointed lord Windsor to be 
his successor. 
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Perhaps- ft.isnoi fcn thfe ^Wel- of ISngfiage lo add ttrifee- jiS- 
^egytic Ahicll the indexible ihtegi^tjr of thi$ abib comtiiaiiaetr 
^mands from hii countw. Me ^d die happy 4rt wfildi ill 
are ready to ddmit«, l^t whicH few ai-e able to attain, 6t ]^- 
slerVing t^s di^ltyj and ehfiwtin^ the faiost figotpUG dUcipliii^ 
among Mk £olBiet$^ without (brfeitulg. their ap^rab^tloiii 6i' ei- 
titihg thetf discbiiteiit. Biloved arid respected bv thfim) tfeejr 
pkced ihe rtm'oBt ccmfid^ce in liis abilfties ; . and tiieyVe^ 
^ught cd:»edience ratHet frohi i. ^se iA diity^ dfalk Jlrtiih i flbiii 
^ ^nishment or d Jirc^ect of rei^rdi 

Hie cilled IflfO e^iiift thfe pntitiples bj aiiHiAry by the i&l^ 
cd eSbm of e:£aa^re and adirion^piij ahd ijle succe^ whlcfi »- 
U^d^'d &^e ^ly t>erfonnabcei; at obce stimiikted to ^t&e ac- 
Hoili aM^ligliimffi & fts owil teS^. But iiothing cati pfeScfr 
Ws t^fStier fa^a iktre eXitfted li^ta: Ih a pOGtlca! MKVf, than A? 
i:^.*^ lLt:Ji. «. iL^,^u.Hli.u«U»i.i 3^^^ of facliiin and 

.p._- _ ^ p _ie jK^eiit sta^e. trt^ 

- . r if. *er'e al3^ C(«iVlnfcfti ot his- ««itness; 

ihd oui- country ^ tKe j^-^^i dlL^ itidi^ uid^ed 'tb %at illl^ 
tiiobs mt^. 



defend an infant colon;, to snlidHe intsttine coiDfti6tI^ '^ 
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to repel citerhal foes* Aid cbiitihiiing m o^ce till Re might 
witii safety retii;^ frbni the scene dLactioh, he gladly resigned 
&s cliarge into the nahds of lord wUidsbr by whom he wai 
stfcceeded. 

TKe^ iiew^ govierhor carried with Hiin a royal proclaniatioii 
wnicii he published on his arrival, wherein, for the enc6urige- 
meht oiF the cultivation or the cduhtry, allotments bJF lahd were 
bS^red to die settlers under such conditions as were ciistoinary 
in otiier (Atonies belonging to the crown, with such further coh- 
veni^nt and suitable jprivileges and immunities as the granted* 
shduld reasonably reqyire. . It likewise naturali:^bd all me chil- 
dren (MF his majesty's English subjects borti i'li Jamaica, in the 
laine manner as ijf they liad beeii born iii England^ and fielct 
fortlii iii a variety ot forms, inducements which were at once 
i6h|;emal to iiidys'try and population, trclm this aera, the pros^ 
ptefrity biF the colbiiy was s^ecured by salutary regulations: Iti 
cb*c&merce bbgah to nourish, aiid a considerable acquisition <^ 
we^ltn was derived from the encouragement arid protection 
tiv6n by.tne government at home to a set of adventurers ballect 
Buccanidh|. ITies<e adventurers fitted out private armed vessels> 
*ba were fiirnished with letters of marque Jmd. reprisals against 
i65e Spaniards at that time at war with us. These privateers 
ravagea t-fie c6ast;5 of Spahish Aknerica, capttired several richi 
Spmish slups, arid repaired with their booty to Jamaica, where 
they disjpdsed c^ it to the greatest advantage, and enjoyed thak 
protection which they could not meet with in any other Ameri^ 
^ioijb^. The opmions. of historical and political authors wide- 
ly ctmer respecting the character and conduct of these Bucca- 
mers. By some, tfiey are accused of horrid murders and law- 
.fe& rapine ; while others contend that diey were lib more than 
masters oi privateers, sucn as we have known in Ij^tter times, 
committi^ acts bSf desperate hostility on the declaVed enemies 
q{ weir boimti^F. 



thtordt^ s^t of adVenti^ers, ^Ko fartilsk m fitk.^ch in. 
Stances of desperate intrepidity and courage, as ca!ri hardly be 
pai^el^ either m ancient or modem history. 

TKe Biiccariiers ,tiiat have made such a conspicupris figure in 
tiie history of thfe West Iridies, riaay be c'onsidered &S forming 
two classes, one of which confined their depredations to the 
Ijnd, and the other chiefly to the waters. Of the former of 
ilii&se classes multitudes inhabited and infested St. Domingo; 
Tliey were coHected together oi-igiiraily by the impufee of ne- 
cessity, arid formed th'eriiselve^ ittto ^fll cten^ for the sake oif 
eonveiliency and depredation. 
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" The French colonies, (says Raynal*) were abandoned by t 
great number of their inhabitants, who had been reduced to 
the deepest despair from the necessity they were under of sub- 
mitting to the tyranny of exclusive privileges. These men pas- 
sionately fond of liberty, fled ta the northern coast of St. Do- 
mingo, a place of refuge for many adventurefs of their own 
country, who had been driven out of St. Christopher's about 
thirty years before." They had neither wives nor children j 
domestic concerns were transacted by themselves ; their proper- 
ty was in common among the branches of each clan, and the 
survivor of his associates finally took all. As theft was un- 
known among them, they had no need of precaution, and they 
had no laws which inflicted punishment on any delinquent. 
If one clan wanted what another possessed, it was taken w^ith 
the greatest freedom ; nothing more Was necessary than to give 
a previous intimation of their intention ; or, if the real propri- 
etors were not at home, to go on their return, ind give informa-> 
tion against themselves. Such differences as happened ainong 
them, were in general adjusted by friendly altercation, and all 
parties seemed satisfied with the decision. But in particular 
cases where obstinacy prevailed, fire-arms were called to their aid, 
and the death of one party could alone then terminate the dis- 
pute. Yet even in this case, if the ball by which the deceased 
fell, entered behind or at his side, it was considered as an act 
of treachery; the victor was declared an assassin j and imme- 
diately put to death. 

The dress of these barbarous hermits corresponded with their 
mode of life. A shirt which had been steeped in the blood o£ 
some animal they had killed, and which was afterwards dried 
and stiffened ; a pair of trowsers still more filthy than the shirt ; a 
hat without any brim, except a little flap before, which served 
as a handle ; a pair of shoes but no stockings, constituted their 
whole attire. Around their waists was tied a girdle made of 
leather, to which they .hung a short . sabre and several knives ; 
and the summit of their ambition reached no higher than ta 
have a gun which would carry a ball of an ounce weight, and 
about twenty or thirty dogs. 

 Thus clothed, thus accoutred, and thus associated, they sal- 
lied out upon adventure. Their original employment was th^t 
of hunting wild bulls, which having been originally brought to 

- *— T~ 1 - ^ ... ^ ....... .   ^ - _ _- -r r f— I- |— I - I r  m ^p   > i  ii* r i ir  ^i 

 The Abb^ Raynal, speaking of the Buccaniers of St. Domingo, says, 
they derived their appellation from drying the food on which they subsistecf 
in smoke, at a place of rendezvous called Buccano : and that they had adopted 
this mode of preserving their food from the ravages, whose customs in maiajr, 
particular^ they strongly imitated. 
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the island by the Spaniards, had so amazingly multiplied as 
to infest the whole country. The bulls which they killed, they 
immediately skinned. The hide was preserved for sale, but the 
flesh was divided between the hunters and their dogs. The 
flesh they seasoned with Jamaica pepper and the juice of orange. 
They had no salt, and they ate no bread : their drink consisted 
of nothing but water. 

When a sufficient number of hides had * been obtained to 
justify the journey, they dispatched their goods to some fre- 
quented road, and disposed of them to the best advantage ; and 
obtaining in return such articles as the mountains could not pro- 
duce (chiefly arms and ammunition) they returned to their old 
and their only employment. 

The climate was the only enemy that these Buccaniers had to 
fear. A slight fever suspended their excursions sometimes for 
a few days ; but as their lives were temperate, and their bodies 
were kept constantly in exercise, their attacks were transient, 
and they soon recovered their wonted vigour ; and oftentimes 
attained an age of which more temperate climates can rarely 
boast. 

The Spanish colonists who at first were so numerous in this 
island, had dwindled by degrees, and become the prey of indo- 
lence and the derision of the Buccaniers. They bad lost all 
recollection of their departed greatness, and were forgotten by 
the mother country. Every thing valuable was neglected ; their 
chief employment was to yawn in laziness, and that of their 
slaves was to swing them in their hammocks. 

The Buccaniers taking advantage of their situation and con- 
duct, proceeded occasionally from hunting bulls to the hunting 
of Spaniards; and sometimes made havoc and devastation 
among them. The Spaniards feelingly convinced of the ac- 
tivity and power of their new visitors, began to awake from 
that lethargy which had so long drenched all their senses. To' 
recover that tranquillity which had been sc often disturbed, 
they invited from the continent and neighbouring islands some 
troops to assist them in attacking the Buccaniers. In conse- 
quence of this invitation and request, multitudes repaired thi- 
ther, and immediately commenced war against the Buccaniers^ 
Numbers among them were murdered, as they wandered about 
m small parties ; and many were massacred in their huts in the 
dead of night. Retaliation on their part was not wanting. If 
any one of their party was missing, the chace was suspended, 
and was renewed no more till he either returned, or his death 
was reyenged. 

These partial hostilities however promised no kind of termi- 
nation to the nameless war which thus prevailed. The Bucca- 
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njerj? cpp^<;ntr^t«4 tbeir foTfifif, and ^fr?, tHn ^Tfi so «>akE f 

ptuc^i associate 

tu'ry, ' wBich a siidden r • ^ •^ -.f ^^.^ ^i- r a- -/%-- -tt 

Icyrtb i(p:ith ^apguinary re§olutioxi, ^Qd d^ybjtipg fXfry ^l]p'^ ta 
49^tr^^ipn, spar^.d oeiiflterlige np^ ^x. ^ut t9 t^ispW^ 5?f 

i^fer^ thdfr^ api>?ared to \>^ no ^od. Jt y.as i w^r wlii^li ti;^- 
tjihg W e^terjpamatiop cpuW finUti, and pj tly? ^^^r^'^^s b.w;t 
ittl^ bop?. ' Tt^ Spaniards 'ib i:bn§§queb9^ of thf5p PT-ps^^^t^ 
iefore tEem> fixed a resolution to engag^ ip pne ge^^^'al chac^j 
^od destroy all the wild bulls p.Q i}^ i^&nd. Thi| project the j 
iloip^t ^9cpiopli§hed ; ?.nd the ^Yept y^s, tbaft tbe*$ijccaqjp5| 
j^j^Vf obliged to quit tb^ cbWi and \vm thjpir ^tten;tip:ptQ^ ^ 

C44ltW2iti9P oflaud. . ' 

* "M tbl$ ti^ie tties? p[j?u:aud^? di^^Wig i^ 5"!???^^ poi^C? 
;^jgid I?^^^ ^9^?^^ ii^ ^^^*^^ turp disp^yiied pf t^ps^ patipns i^Jud^ 
gave' them birth. But this existed no longer than they copti-f 

Jj^ued m 3t say^ge st^t^. As spo^ ^ t^ey: bad rf liijqu,i§hedl tibeir 
pVinei: ropdf pT lijT^, >ud fi^^d fti^n^sely^s m sejttl^dliafeitaf ippf, 
jiid be^an tp cuUiyafe tb^ ^djacenjt bi\ds, t^ey ^U^b di^.9J^lty 
I^ioJ^imibi a pitio^al oipi^^. ^f |nce, ^o Jiad pceyip^^y idi^ 
cl^'i^d'tbw* P?w: %|?p ^ yj?.^ %iiJ p"a differ^ jH ligbjt. 
; ^ 166^^ a goy^irnpT w^ sej^t p,y,t tp oj^^ct/tt^w mQypin^.pt?-. 
He Was a inan qualified % l^i5 9%.^* ?^ ojnce c|R4We pf ppjci^ 
ti:p\ilip.g tb^^r fer9ci6\is spriyt^, smd ofin^ioirtipg |J^ «? the 

Rqgcifle§'pf bouftsty toiy^ds tbei^ ^^i^bbouci s^ff 
lojocg tbems^lves. He toofe witH biw ? liiunctb^i: pt wgmen, 
vchp^e prpfli^cy of mawer? apd Mc^Ptiovip^ss pf Pf^?^Q«j: 
tad pni^de tbepi tbi? R^^ts pf tb?W pitjW land- Tbey'toa ren- 
1^ theoisdv^ by' ttiwln&py tinVpAii pf Tipp^ rg: 
d^pc^ in ihi; Old Wprl/l* andw^c? ftoy ip^^t tp try Ui^u: jor* 
tuoq5 iu tb? IJe^. Tt? 9^ccam^ri ^^gce ' ?iot (^e^dpd ?t tl^ 
abiodpned ' char^qt^r. ylwcb tbey wpjtiti^d i ftje^'yie%s^ ^^, 
in thie light of i^ impoxtyit acquisitipp, aid selected fr<^^ fJE^PB^ 
tbeip fsspqiat^^V yldc^ i^tb' Qtber cai^s^5 tp f ewf^ 

^.?'^ y?^^,^^^iJ dispp^i^iop w^icl^ t^4 pr€tyl9v$ly*"ip4r|:^d ux^ 
^pi^ductl '^ ^rido 90t desire you to give iPfi w a^cpiiol; of jQigi 
oast cpbduct,** ym theg^ner^l obseyy^on of the ^taccaoier, tp, 
t^e feaial^^^o c^9 to bis ipt- «/ Tqu did ©<» then b^IoDg tq 
^{p. I tiet^fore acquit you of lyMt if p^^ ; but ypu Qiust &^i 
me your'Vord for the future, as you are how" mine.'* Tbeu 
jstriking bis h*uxd PU the bajr^l of hw guOf t>e added* " iPhis 
will i:evftnge ni^ pf jrpur br^a^h of fi^itb \ jf ydu'^re fals^, tbi^ 
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will be tnle to my aim/' Such were the origin, progress, de- 
predations, and finarsettlement of the Buccaniers, Vho confined 
themselves to the island of St. Domingo. This hand of local 
adventurers, however, has excited but little notice, when com- 
, pared with that which was formed for the purpose of ravaging 
the seas. The depredatory exploits of these nautical plunderers 
form a more conspicuous figure in the page of history, and 
will continue in remembrance till the wealth which Spain drew 
from the New World, and the crimes which she committed 
there in procuring it, shall be buried in oblivion. 

But it is not by writers of every description that the colour- 
ing of these adventurers has been drawn alike. The strong 
impressions which the geperal character of human nature makes 
upon our minds', give an occasional bias to our judgments when 
we entertain no suspicions of our own integrity. But no co- 
louring can change the nature of truth. 1 he instant we pene- 
trate the thin disguise which deluded for a moment, it drops 
the mask, assumes its native hue, and exhibits a scene either 
of beauty or deformity, or a strange intermixture of light and 
shade. To soften the picture which has been given of these 
banditti who enriched Jamaica with the spoils of piracy, the 
general description of their character has been represented as 
inaccurate ; and the mode of conduct pursued in times of war, 
has been introduced to give sanction to the depreidations which 
they committed in times of peace. That these Buccaniers were 
sometimes furnished with legal commissions, has never been 
doubted ; btit this circumstance has aggravated their crimes $ for 
they have been charged with continuing to act under their gua- 
rantee, when the period of their power was at an end; — ^when 
peace had superseded war, and they were nationally disowned. 
The protection which they received from Charles II. has also 
been brought forward to palliate their enormities j and the au- 
thority of Sir Wm. Be^ston has been quoted to exempt them 
from the charge of guilt, because his nxajesty had become a 
Joint partner in their adventures and their spoils. But these 
appeals and apologies defeat the purposes for which they were 
designed. The partnership which is asserted to have existed, 
instead of exonerating the adventurous plunderers from the 
charge of g^ilt, will extend the criminality of their deeds where 
it was not intended to reach, and rather involve the monarch 
in the crimes of his subjects, than make them innocent under 
the authority of his name. It is, however, exceedingly necessary 
that we make some allowance for the partiality of the represen- 
tations before us. They may have arisen from national preju- 
dices, from the power of habit, or from those dictates of na- 
ture which incline us to draw a veil over the infirmities of the 
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objects which we love. But truth remains invariably the same* 
These fond attachments may be tanked among the pardonable 
failings of human nature, and they show us that it is but a thin 
partition i^hich divides the historian from the man. 

There are other writers however, equally enligjitened, and 
not. more chargeable with national prejudices and attachments, 
who have drawn the picture of Buccaniering in shades of a much 
deeper dye. They have described the characters of these pro- 
fessional robbers in such colours as appear more congenial- to 
truth, and which cannot be reconciled with the partialities which, 
we reprehend. 

The amazing influx of wealth which Spain had acquired 
from the discovery and conquest of the New World, dazzled 
the eyes of Europe ;. and awakened an earnest desire in the 
neighbouring nations to share in the riches which Spain was 
then drawing from the mines of Hispaniola, and of Mexico. 
The peace which at that period subsisted in Europe forbade 
all national interference, ,but did not quench an insatiable 
thirst for gold. The prospect of sudden aggrandisement sti- 
mulated individuals to embark in expeditions, in which the 
sorceries of enriching themselves totally obscured the injustice 
of their deeds. In these distant seas, which had hitherto been 
frequented chiefly by the Spaniards, they had little to fear from 
being detected by any other nation, and a- Spanish vessel was a 
desirable prize. Desperadoes are to be found in every country^ 
who are always willing to sacrifice every thing to the shrine of 
gold. These were ready to embark upon any desperate adven- 
ture, where distance promised to seciu-Q them from the hands 
of justice, and gold and diamonds were the promised reward. 

It was long before either the English had settled at Jamaica 
or the French at St. Domingo, that some of these pirates 
of both nations fitted out ships for their enterprises. These 
adventurers were called Buccaniers. Though springing from 
diflerent nations, without any kind of knowledge of each other, 
they mutually agreed in one point, and that was to make de- 
predations upon the Spaniards. Their first efibrt was to drive 
the Spaniards from the small Island of Tortuga, which lies in the 
vicinity of St. Domingo. In this attempt they succeeded, and 
took particular care to fortify themselves against any attempt 
which might be made to root them out. This was their place 
of rendezvous, from whence they sallied in parties as occasion 
might require, against the Spaniards, whom they called the com- 
tnon enemy. 

Their numbers, though trifling and inconsiderable when tliey 
were dispersed, became formidable when collected together, 
especially as they were impelled by an arduous intrepidity, which 
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could hardly te withstood. Like the Buccaniers whom we have 
surveyed oh the island of St. Domingo, they formed themselves^ 
into small parties in proportion to their numbers, consisting 
sometimes of fifty, sometimes of a hundred, and sometimes of 
one hundred and fifty men in each. A boat, sometimes of a 
larger, and now and then of a smaller size, was at first their only 
armament. In this they ventured on the remorseless deep, ex- 
posed to all the inclemencies of the weather, and watched both 
day and night for the approach of prey. 

Like the Charaibees whom we have surveyed in a former 
ichapter, these Buccaniers acknowledged no authority except in 
time of battle. Conftision and disorder on -all other occasions 
feigned among them, and exposed them to all the evils which 
are attendant upon anarchy. The apprehensions of want 
awakened no solicitude, and the approach of danger excited 
witlnn them no fears. Thoughtless and improvident, they made 
no provision for the future, and on that account they were fre- 
quently-exposed to extremities through hunger and thirst, 
which prudence and foresight would have totally prevented, but 
against which no calamities could instruct them to prepare.' 
They were Europeans in a state of savage barbarity, with cou- 
rage broken loose from all restraint, and degenerated into bru- 
tal ferocity. 

But in the midst of hunger and distress the appearance of a 
vessel on their coast inspired them with new sensations. Their 
former feelings rather added vigour to their exertions 5 and 
hunger and courage co-operating with the assurance of a 
prize, produced a frenzy which it is difficult to describe. Their 
situation left no room for deliberation. They proceeded to the 
ship, and boarded her, if possible, immediately. The smallness 
of their boats, and the dexterity of managing them, of which 
they had made themselves completely masters, tended to pre- 
serve them in the midst of dangers, and expedited their success. 
The prow of their boats they presented to the porthole which 
they had most to dread, and this prow was armed with fusileers, 
who directed their fire immediately into the porthole with such 
exactness, that the experienced gunners were confounded, and 
either killed, or driven from the guns which they ought to have 
managed. If they succeeded in seizing the vessel with their 
grappling irons, they instantly boarded ; and in such cases the 
largest ship rarely escaped from their desperate fangs. 

The inhumanities which Spain had practised upon the Indians 
wherever they had obtained a conquest, were well known to 
the Buccaniers, and this became a pretext for their own seve- 
rities. They considered it as an act of justice to commit depre- 
dations on a nation that had rendered herself infamous by her 
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former conduct ; and this persuasion of remunerative justice 
gave energy to their courage in the midst of the most daring 
exploits. 

But though Spain was the avowed object of their plunder, it 
is generally understood that the Buccaniers did not scrupulously 
attend to the subjects of their hostility : " In cases of extreme 
necessity (says Raynal) they attacked the people of every na- 
tion, but fell upon the Spaniards at all times/' Against Spain 
they seemed to have sworn an invincible hatred, and they, view- 
ed the people of that nation as inhuman barbarians, whom they 
thought it meritorious to destroy. And so far satisjSed were 
these men with the justice of their conduct, and the integrity of 
their principles, that they embarked on their desperate expe- 
ditions under the full assurance of the protection of Heaven. 
The hand which held the dagger, was frequently lifted to God 
in prayer for that success which they expected to find in the 
encounter ; and homage to God accompanied the spoils which 
they had acquired at the expense of human blood. 

The ships which entered these seas from Europe, rarely held 
out to them a temptation which could induce them to risk an 
action : such merchandise in general met with an indifferent 
market and a heavy sale. These desperadoes had higher game 
in view. They were always on the alert, when vessels were re- 
turning from Mexico. The temptation then became too pow- 
erful to be resisted. The gold, the silver, the jewels, and other 
valuable productions of the west€frn continent, glittered with 
a brilliancy which was irresistible, and impelled them headlong 
on their prey. 

A solitary ship was always sure to be attacked if seen ; and 
attack and conquest were, with the Buccaniers, nearly synony- 
mous terms. The fleets, however, were in general too formi- 
dable to be attempted, while the Buccaniers had no larger ves- 
sels than boats. But even then they followed them through 
these seas, hung upon their rear, and sometimes traced them 
beyond the Bahama Straits. In this pursuit, if foul weather, or 
some otlier cause, had separated one of the ships from the fleet, 
advantage was instantly taken of its situation ; it was at- 
tacked, it was boarded, it was conquered, and conducted im- 
piediately to Tortuga, the depository of their spoils. " The 
Spaniards (says Raynal), who trembled at the approach of the 
Buccaniers, whom they called devils, instantly surrendered. 
Quarter was granted when the cargo was a rich one ; if other- 
wise, all the prisoners were thrown into the sea." 

By such acts of desperate resolution the Buccaniers soon ac*- 
quired wealth, an acquisition to their forces and numben, 
and at length vessels pf such considerable burden that the 
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trade of Spain stood on a precarious footing. From solitarjr 
boats the Buccaniers came to armed vessels ; and from single 
vessels to small squadrons composed of ships which they had 
taken in their expeditions ; which* they fitted out for their own 

?urpo8eSf and rendered formidable both by number .and force* 
'hey were become the terror of the Spaniards, and the pests 
of those seas. The nation at length became interested in the 
Mexican and Peruvian trade, and ships of war were fitted out 
to sweep these pirates from the surface of the waves. 

fiut this was a task more easily proposed in Europe^ than ac« 
comfdished in America. The expeditions of the ships of war 
were not always attended with the success which their projectors 
had fondly anticipated: they were sometimes obliged to yield to 
superior courage but inferior force, and were covered with in^ 
famy where they expected to meet renown. Of this strange 
but indubitable fact the following narrative affords a memora* 
Ue instance. 

Michael de Basco, Jonque,. and Lawrence le Graff, well 
known in the annals of Buccaniering, were cruising with three 
small vessels off Carthagena, in hope of intercepting some rich 
prizes which they confidently expected to sail. It was known 
at Carthagena that these pirates were on the coast. Two men 
of war were immediately ordered out <^ the harbour, with di« 
' rections to take the Buccaniers, and bring them in either alive 
or dead. The pirates no sooner knew of their intention, than» 
instead of flying from them, they waited their arrival, and im- 
mediately c(»nmenced the attack. The action was dreadfuL 
The Buccaniers were victorious, and actually took possession of 
the Spanish men of war. Those among the Spaniards who 
survived the action, were soon afterwards sent on shore with 
a letter of thanks to the governor for having sent them two such 
excellent ships. At the same time they acquainted him, << that 
if he had any more ships to part with^ they would wait for than 
about a fortnight} but unless there was money on board, the 
men were not to expect any quarter." Such was the courage^ 
and such the insolence, of these men 1 

About the same time, fifty-five of these daring depredators, 
who had entered the south seas, proceeded as far aes California, 
in expectaticm of booty j but| having met with bad success, were 
obliged to prosecute a voyage of nearly two thousand miles in 9- 
canoe. They had returned as far as the straits of Magellan, 
but had taken nothing. Exasperated at this - disappointment^ 
and mortified at the recollection that they had been cruising 
upon the ^coasts of the richest country in the world, only to 
combat storms and encounter dangers, they formed the resolu- 
tion of returning again tp Peru, They had obtained some intpl- 
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Kgence that a vastly rich ship lay in the port of Auca or YncSf 
which was valued at some millions ; they proceeded thither, 
made themselves masters of it^ and immediately set sail in the 
prize they had taken. 

Another instance of daring intrepidity was exhibited by two 
vessels commanded by Michael and Brouage. Thes^ men had 
received information, that a very valuable cargo was then ship- 
ping at Carthagena in two foreign vessels, on purpose to elude 
their vigilance. Stimulated both by hope and danger, they 
went in pursuit, and found two Dutch ships laden with the 
treasure. They boarded and plundered them. The captain of 
the Dutchman, finding himself pillaged by a force so much in- 
ferior to his own, told Michael the Buccanier, that if he had 
been alone, he would not have been so siiccessfiiL ** Let us 
begin the fight again (replied Michael), and my companion shall 
only be spectator of the engagement ; but if I conquer you the 
second time, I will not only have the gold and silver you carry 
on board, but both of your ships into the bargain." The 
Dutchmen took care to refuse, while refusal was in their power, 
and immediately made off. 

Another instance occurs in the case of one Peter Legrand, 
a native^ of Dieppe. He had on board his vessel no more than 
twenty-eight • seamen, yet had the hardihood to attack the vice- 
admiral of jthe galleons. He drew his vessel along-side, threw 
his men on board the galleon, and immediately sunk his own 
ship. This daring action so alarmed the Spaniards, that, fi^om 
being astonished, they became intimidated, and were unable to 
make any resistance. The captain of the galleons was engaged 
in some play with hLs friend, and knew not what had passed. 
Legrand went to his cabin, and presented a pistol to his throat, 
commanding him instantly to surrender, which was accordingly 
done. The captain and the greater part of his crew were then 
landed on the nearest cape as an usi^ess load, and only a few 
saUors were kept to assist Legrand and his crew in managing 
so large a ship. 

These instances .sufiiciently evince the courage and uncon- 
querable resolution by which these men were actuated. Nu- 
merous instances might be adduced in addition to the above spe- 
cimens of Buccaniering courage ; but they vary only in cir- 
cumstances of valour. The same invincible spirit manifested 
itself in all their actions; and almost every enterprise was mark- 
ed with some new heroic deed. 

The general place of rendezvous, we have already observed, 
was the small island of Tortuga, which they had fortified 
aiid made capable of repelling a considerable force. But this 
place was only resorted to in early days. In process of timft 
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whenwsirs and treaties had made a new distribution of the 
West India Islands^ and Buccaniering became a legal trade 
in Europe, these desperadoes sought out distant abodes. The 
French resorted to $t. Domingo, and the English carried the 
produce of their plunder to Jamaica. The property thus acquir* 
ed at the hazard of their lives^ was wasted by these adventurerf 
with a prodigality which knew no bounds* Licentiousness in all 
its branches prevailed among them, till profusion conduaed 
them to want, and this pushed them on again to new ad¥en«- 
tures. In the. mean whUe, the colonies acquired affluence at 
the expense of Spain through the medium of the Buccaniers ; 
and engrossed that wealth which these adventurous robbers had 
wasted, and which Spain had vrrung from the pangs of the suf«- 
fering natives. Thus the immense riches which had been so 
infamously stolen by the Spaniards, and of which in their turns 
they had been robbed on tJie high seas by the Buccaniers, were 
spent by these marauders in unexampled extravagance, and 
served at last to enrich in part the island of Jamaica, which by 
the force of arms we had wrested from the crown of Spain. 
Thus men^ who were occasionally enriched with several millioosy 
were reduced in a short time through their extreme profusion 
to penury and want, being oftentimes destitute both of provi- 
sion and clothes. 

The prodigality manifested by these infatuated plunderers^ 
could not fail to excite the notice and even the compassion of 
those, who on the island were enriched by their spoils. They 
were sometimes asked, while lavishing thousands^, what satisfac- 
tion they could find in such riot and dissipation as then marked 
their conduct ? and why they wasted with stich extravagance 
yrhsit they had earned with so niuch difficulty ? The answer 
which they gave to such questions was perfectly in unison with 
their conduct. Their general reply was — " Exposed as we are 
to such a variety of dangers, our life is totally different from that 
of other men. Why should we who are alive to-day, and may 
be dead to-morrow, think of hoarding up ? We reckon only 
the day we have lived, and never thmk upon that which is to 
come. Our concern is rather to squander life than to pre- 
serve it." 

It is, however, but just to make some remarks on the regula- 
tions which they had adopted among themselves for the distri- 
bution of the wealth which they had acquired with so much ha- 
zard. When their prize was conducted to the island of its des- 
t'mation, each man on board was called upon to make his de- 
claration, that he had neither secreted nor purloined any arti- 
cle. This declaration was considered as an oath, and instances 
of its violation were rarely to be found. ^ But if it should s^ 
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iiappen, that any one among them wa$ found guilty of pef jury, 
by making a false deposition, he was only kept among them till 
an opportunity offered j when he was put on shore on some un« 
kihabited island, as a delinquent unworthy to live in society^ 
8<ich was the method which these men, who lived by plunder, 
took to punish and prevent dishonesty ! 

This ceremony being past, the next step wai to provide for 
thoBe who had been wounded in the action. The loss of an arm, 
a leg, a hand, or foot, was estimated at ^00 crowns } while an 
€ye, a finger, or a toe, lost in battle, was valued at 250 crowns; 
and other wounds and damages in proportion. At the same 
time, those who were wounded, were allowed one crown* per 
day to obtain surgical assistance, till they had recovered from their 
misfcHtunes. These demands were always held sacred, and were 
constantly satisfied before any general division of the plunder 
took place. 

But if it so happened, that the wealth acquired was in8uii«* 
cient to answer these demands, the whole company found them- 
selves bound by every tie of honour to emb»^ on some new 
expedition, and to continue their exertions till they found them- 
selves masters of a sufficient capital to pay the wounded, and 
fulfil the contract which they had originally made. 

When these demands of justice and humanity were satisfied, 
the remainder of the booty was submitted to a regular division. 
The captain was on an* equal footing with his men : his author 
titv ceased with the battle, and every portion was appropriated 
by' lot. But if the captain had conducted them with singular 
address, or shewn in his own actipns any distinguishing features 
of bravery, his crew, on the division of the public spoil, gene- 
rally made him a present of some share which he had no right 
to claim. > 

When the vessel which had taken the prize was not the joint 
property of all on board, which sometimes was the case, one 
third part of all the wealth to be divided became the property 
of th^ proprietors, to be disposed of as their own prudence 
should incline them to direct. 

The various lots into which they divided the plunder, ex- 
tended to those of their brave companions who had fallen in the 
conflict which gave them the prize. Their lot went to their most 
intimate associates, who were known to be their companions 
when alive, and were therefore considered as their proper heirs 
now they were dead. If no such associate could be found, the 
portion of the deceased went to his nearest relation. But when 
neither associate nor relation could be discovered, the lot of the 
deceased was appropriated to charitable purposes ; sometimes to 
relieve the distressed^ and sometimes to polish the chains of 
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s^rstition. OccasbnaUy thb jHroperty was given to tlie poor ( 
at other times it was given to the church> or to churches^ the 
ministers of which were to {Mray fcM* the soul of him in whose 
iiame the bequest wts made* Thus the produce of robbery^ by 
passing through the alembic of death, became a charitable do<* 
nation^ and the Authcw* of mercy was insulted, and his altar 
profaned with superstition, with hypocrisy, with plunder, and 
with blood. 

To the discharge of these duties, succeeded those scenes of 
riot, dissipation, and debauchery, which have been already de« 
scribed. In this routine, their midnight orgies were chanted 
to the demons by which thoy had been inspired ; it was a bar- 
barous festivity, which glutted even the guilty passions, and 
transformed that being, whose mode of life had reduced him 
from a man to a savage, from a savage into a monster in human 
form. And though poverty soon laid an embargo on excess, k 
was only to kindle again that ferocity which had lain asleep, but 
which now staggered forth from the drenches of intoxication^ 
to acquire more wealth, and to swell the black catalogue of kiH 
nian devastations* 

The havoc which these strange adventurers had m^de, and 
were continually making, upon the wealth of Spain, produced 
in the merchants of that country that visible languor which gef 
nerally succeeds to disappointed, hopes. For a season they Azt* 
tered themselves with better days, and with ardent hopes that 
perseverance alone would enable them to repair the losses which 
they had sustained. But these hopes were (bund delusive. The 
success of the Buccaniers had increased their numbers ; depre-> 
dations became more common ; and the frequency of the depre-* 
dations had ccmsigned over the Spanish merchants a prey to 
despair. The seas were almost abandoned ; communications 
between the Spanish colonies were nearly shut up, because- itt 
was too dangerous to venture upon navigation. The Buccaniera 
were the terror of all both by sea and land j the Spaniards prefer-* 
Fed the inconveniencies of shutting up all intercourse with each 
other, to falling into their hands ^ they viewed them as rapacious, 
unconquerable, and savage, and sunk down into a state of indo- 
lent despair. ^^ This (says Raynal) was the rise of that spirit 
of inactivity which continues to th"fe present day." 

1 his new mode' of conduct on the part of Spain produced also 
a changrof measures among the Bwccaniers. They soon found 
that their captures were considerably diminished ; and to supply 
this deficiency, they used their ships chiefly as vehicles to carry 
them to those rich provinces which were the grand sources of 
health. 

Hitherto their depredations had been confined to the ocean, 
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to tbfe intercepting of ^pn on their passage^ and to the pltrtf'* 
dering of them on the high deas. It is* true^ they had occasion^ 
ally visited the Spanish settlement' in times' of peculiar distress, 
but it was only to obtain provisions ; and in siftrh expeditions 
they took with them nothing but the necessaries of life^ to sa« 
tisfy the calls of hunger/ and to supply their immediate wants.r 
But the conduct of these pirates now assumed a different appear*^ 
ancej the public roads were as much infested on shore as the 
frequented latitudes had been our the ptiblic sesei \ and the Spa- 
niardsj. who had been driven from the w^^ter^ durst hardly 
appear on the land. 

A new race of adventurers now started into exisfence, anil 
new associations were formed. The wars of Europe lead given' 
countenance to these freebooters, and they obtained licences 
from their respective courts to act with vigour against Sp^itt. 
The heroes who signalized themselves in this new species of ad-^ 
venturous excursion, the feats of valour which they performed, 
and the amazing booty which they obtained, it would be rather 
too remote fit>m the design of tins work to give in detail. 
The seas swarmed with pirates, and the land was infested widi 
their crews. Michael de Basco, whose name has been already 
introduced, distinguished himself by taking a Spanish ship of 
war even under the cannon of Porto Bello^ the cargo of which 
was estimated at no leto than two hundf'ed eighteen thousatid 
five hundred pounds, which De Basco safely conducted to Tor- 
tuga. In this port he was met and joined by one Montbar, a 
desperado of France, who had made himself the terror of the 
Spaniards by his daring exploits, .and had obtained from them 
the name of the Exterminator. 

These heroes of the sword, who were as much idolized bf 
the Buccaniers, as they were dreaded and detested by the Spa- 
niards, having published among their associates that they were 
about to embark in an enterprise which Was at once bodi dar- 
ing and glorious, soon obtained a strong party, to the ntim- 
ber of four hundred and fbrty. These men, equally athirst 
for gold and honour, were equipped for the expedition, and 
exhibited the most formidable force that the Buccaniers had hi- 
therto collected. They sailed fix>m Tortuga, and entered the 
bay of Venezula,* which runs up into the country about fifty 
leagues. Their object was plunder. 1 he entrance into the bay 
was guarded by a fort which was defended by 250 men. This 



* Venesubi lies on the continent of South America, in about 10^ BMi^ 
.liuitudei and about 71* 30'. we«t oiT London 
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fort thef carried by storm; they then spiked die cannon^ and 
put every person to the sword. From thence they proceeded to 
a aty alxMit ten leagues distant) which was both rich and flou- 
rishing; but the inhabitants, having had timely notice of their 
aj^roacbes, had abandoned their habitations, and taken with 
them their most valuable .articles. The invaders, regardless of 
the immense booty which they were pffsuing, took a temporary 
possesion of the city, and spent a fortnight in riot and debauch. 
Awaking, however, at last from their lethargy, they began to 
prosecute their pursuit ; but the moment was past. They were 
annoyed, in their progress by batteries which the Spantaras had 
newly erected, and which they had the honour of attacking and 
demolishing, without finding any thing remarkably valuable to 
reward them for their toil. 

Exasperated at this expensi^^ disappointment, and finding nq 
better prospect to encourage them to persevere, in a fit of frantic 
rage they set fire to a town named Gibraltar at the extremity 
of their journey, and consumed it to ashes. From Gibraltar 
Ihey returned to Maracaybo, the town which had detained them 
in debauchery; and resolving to indulge their vengeance, if 
they could not gratify their avarice, they were about to con-* 
sume it also vrith fire. But the inhabitants prevented the catas- 
trophe by paying for its preservation an exorbitant ransom. 
To this sum, which the Buccaniers had received for the ransom 
of the city, they added the plunder which either houses or 
churches afforded them. The crosses, the bells, the pictures 
and other valuables, which enriched the religious edifices, were 
taken away as the spoils of war, put on board their vessels, and 
conducted to Tortuga. That the articles which they had taken 
fi:t>m the churches were of a sacred nature, they were ready 
to admit, agreeably to their own superstitious notions; and they 
were satisfied that it would be sacrilegious to apply them to uses 
which were deemed profane. To satisfy all scruples which 
might arise from these considerations, their declsurations were» 
that they intended building a chapel in the island of Tortuga^ 
which was to be embellimed with the sacred part of these 
spoils. '^ Such (observes Raynal) was the religion of these bar- 
barians, that they could make no other offering to Heaven 
than that which arose from their robberies and plunder." 

While this expedition to Venezula, and others of a similar 
nature, were carrying on by the French Buccaniers, our own 
countrymen w^re not inactive. Morgan, a British Buccanier, 
who had signalized himself in many desperate engagements, and 
in^nortalized his name by his daring exploits, had fixed his 
place of rendezvous at Jamaica. This commander, collecting 
liis /orc$S| set sail with, a design to attack Porto Bello, and 
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to plunder it ©f its \vfeakh« His plan -of c^peratioii was well ccm-. 
trived> y«ad'iconducted at cmqe with seci^cy and dispatch. H« 
iBfimediately proceeded to the port of his destaaation, and took 
the city by surprise. But the fortf which lay contigupas, was 
l^ot ^o easily ^uhdued. Morgan, to avoid the efiiusion of bloody 
Hmd to seci^r^ his bpoty without oppositicsi, had Fecourse to 
^atag^mi yS^ikh frequently succeeds betji^r tbm open violence* 
Bekig well ac^ii^ifited with the gaUantry ^nd superstition of die 
Spa»im*d9f he availed hiniself of all the advantages which thes<e 
^wo circumstances afforded him> and impressed both the l9^e$ 
Imd the priests of Porto Belk) m his ;servic$(. He obliged these 
to fix the ladders by which he intended to scale ihe wa3ls of the 
fi^rt) from a fuU conviction that they would BOt discharge their 
artillery upon the objects of their love, and liffectton. But in this 
h^ was much deceived. The Spaniards penetrated his artifices, 
^d disconcerted his mea$i»:^. Morgaia was obliged tip storm 
the fort» and attempt by vicjlence what he could not accomplish 
by frauds Thi^ after a severe cootiesty he at length effected, and 
parried off an immense booty at aast exorbitasnt price of blocNl. 
Wis riches wer^e immediately conducted to }amaka> in which 
pkce prodigality and profusion rioted at large, tiUpoveirti^ cosdj^ 
pelled him again to have recourse to similar expkuts. 

Stimulated by the successes which had rewarded his irakmr 
At Porto Bello^ »jaS. urged by ihose necessities which foUovr ex- 
cessive pirofusion, Morgan .proposed to himself a new object-?*^ 
no less than the conquest of Panama, a place of considecabte 
strength and immense riches.. To procure ^ides /to xoodui^ 
bis armament thither, he was cosnpelled to attack an island, 
^^ which (as iRaynal observes) was so strongly fortified, Aat 
it ought to have held out ten yeeirs i^inst a consideci^Ie 
«rmy." 

The mane ef the Buccaniers had, however, so far Intimidated 
the governor, that on the first approach of Morgan, he dis^ 
patched a ^messenger privately, to desire him to concert mea«> 
siures for the surrender of the place as weQ as himself, withont 
esqposing him either to the imputation of cowardice, or the re- 
proaches of his country. This dShir was soon adjusted to the 
^tisfaction (^ both >parties. It was agreed' between diem, that 
Morgan should attack a fort which lay at some distance, in the 
dead of the nighty and that while a violent cannonade was kept 
up, the governor should sally £Drth from the citadel to assist a 
place which was deemed of the utmost consequence. In the 
mean wh& Morgan was to attack him in the rear, discomfit 
his forces, and take him prisoner; and this was to be followed 
hy the surrender of the place. Buring die process of this ini- 
quitous transaction, ^ bea:«y.fire W9S to be constantly kq^toiiy 
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on honh, sideSy mtkout doing any xnischief to either. -It was to 
be a war consisting of nQise» wd fire, and smoke, but in whicl^ 
blood, and wounds, and death, were to have no part. Both 
parties conducted this farce ¥rith singular address, and both 
cotomanders acted in character, !^lorgan wanted booty, and 
he obtained it; the governor was aifi arrant coward, and hi^ 
conduct proved it. 

Morgan, having taken possession of the forts and citadel, de« 
IDolished ajilthe fortifications, and seizing an immense quantity 
itfwarhke' stores, which he put on board, proceeded onward on 
his expedition. In his passage he was obliged to attack another 
fortj which was defended by an offiycer of a very different charac- 
ter. At this place a real conflict endued. It was assailed with 
coiB^e, and defended with branrery; victory seemed for a long 
time doubtful, and the assailants were on the eve of raising the 
siege i when nearly at the same time the fort took fire, and its 
brave defender was killed. These circumstances .decided the 
fete of the garrison and theiate of Panama. 

In his progress he met a considerable body of troops who 
inade scarcely any resistance : he therefore entered the city with 
the ttloiost ease, as it had b^n abandoned by its inhabitants on 
the approach of Morgan. In Panama and its environs, an in^ 
conceivable quantity of riches was discovered. Every place of 
concealment .was made a depository of treasure. The wells 
teemed with 'wealth; and the caves, which had been un£requent« 
ed, abounded' in gold. The boats, which had been negligently 
abandoned at lo^y^ water, were made the receptacles of the most 
valuable ^artideft. The forests, to which the inhabitants had re*^ 
tired, cemcealed a considerable portion of their riches; but aE 
yielded their stores to these daring invaders.* 



1^ On the ctmAact of Morgan toward the Spaniards on this occasion, his- 
torians considerably differ. Bj some he has been represented as courageout, 
brave, enterprising', and hnmane ; but by others he has been held up to the 
hatred and ctetestation of mankind* 

•Raynal, among others, says on this occasion, **• that the party of Bucca^ 
gaas who were making excursions into the country, not content with the 
Itooty they discovered, exercised the most shocking tortures on the Spsmiards, 
negroes, and Indians, whom they met with, to oblige them ' to discover 
iw^^re they had secreted their own or their masters* riches. A beggar acci^ 
dentally going into a castle, that had been deserted through fear, found some 
appara,'which he put on. He had scarcely dressed himself in this manner, 
^^hen he was perceived by these pirates, who demanded of him where his gold 
was. The unfortunate wretch showed them the ragged clothes he had just 
thrown off. He was nevertheless instantly tortured; but as he made no di»- 
covery, he was given up to some slaves wno^ put an end to his life. Thus 
(continues Raynal) the treasures which the Spaniards had acquired in the New 
^Votid by massacres aii4 torture, .were restored sigaia i& the same maivier." 
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To the wealth which they had thus acquired, they added a 
vast number of prisoners, who were afterwards ransomed with 



Mr. Bryan Edwards, dissenting from this opinion, apologizes for Morgut 
Sn the following manner : ** The favour extended by the king to Heniy NIor« 
gan, the most celebrated of the English Buccaniers (a man indeed of ai| 
jelevated mind and invincible courage) acose, doubtless, in a great measure from 
the good understanding [i. e. from the king's having a share in the booty] 
that prevailed between them in the copartnership that I have mentioneil. 
When the earl of Carlisle returned from Jamaica, Morgan was appointed de* 
puty governor and lieutenant-general in his absence ; amd proceeidimg him s e l f 
sX a subsequent period to England, he was re(:eiv^d very gr^iovslv, and had 
the honour of knighthood conferred on him by his sovereign. 1 nope tkere- 
fore, and indeed have very good reason to believe, that all or most of the 
heavy acqasaiions which have beev brought against thisg^biiit comnMnder, of 
^utragemu cruelty towards his Spanish captives, h^ f^Q foundation in truth.** 

What Mr. £dwards*s good reasons are, h^ has not tp)d us, and therefore i^e 
may plead a powerful excuse for not entering into his convictions. That the 
king received him graciously, and conferred upon him the honoor of kni^bt* 
ho^, will be readily admitted ip point of fact ; yet the lustpry of mapkind 
will assure us, that luinour ;^id humanity are pot always inseparable compa- 
nions. But especially, if we admit that Charles IL " continued to receive a 
share of the booty (as Edwards expresses it) even after he had publi^ issued 
orders for the suppression of this species of hostility,*' we cannot avoid cOQv 
eluding, that he had i^ot learned justice, if he discountenai^xed inhunianity. 

Mr. Brown, in his history of Jamaica, when speal^ng of the Buccaniers^ 
has the folloi?dng note, which peculiarly applies to Morgan, in whose favour 
Mr. Edwards appears to apologize. ** Morgan was a native of Wftles, and 
the son of a farmer. He was transported to Barbadoes in the quality of 4 
servant, from whence (after the expiratron of his time) he went to Janudca^ 
and joine4 the pirates, among whom he was soon distinguished for his su^rior 
courage and daring resolution, and in consequence was soon a^er elected a 
leader; in which situation he had always behaved withgreU intrepidity, and 
was as constantly attended with success. He brought no less than 250,000 
pieces of eight from Porto ^ello, and as much from Maracaybo and Gibraltdir, 
besides jewels, plate, and slaves to a considerable Value. By his expedition ta 
Panama it is computed that he g^t 400,000 pieces of eight to his own shar^, 
find about 200 more for each of his party, at that timi? near 120O in 
number. 

^ He left off his courses immediately after this, and became a sober settler 
and great promoter of industry; he was both an excellent citizen, an happy 
planter, and in course of time was admitted one of the council, and aftew 
wards knighted, and appointed lieutenant-governor; in which station he be* 
haved with great applause from 1680 to 1682. But when the peace was con- 
cluded with the king of Spain, that monarch insisted on his bong punished 
for his former depredations. He was accordingly sent for, and committed to 
the Tower in 168S-4; where he continued without trial or hearing for three 
years ; at which he could hardly fail of clearing his own character, as he had 
always acted undei: commission from the governor of Jamaica, while he con* 
tinued in that active state of life. But indeed such barbarities as were frop 
quently committed on these occasions, were not to be authorised or counte- 
nanced by any christian power, nor committed by any. but such as looked 
upon themselves as lawless people.** Brown's History of Jamaica, p. 4. 

Upon the whole, when we consider the occupation of these Buccaniers, the 
dangers to which they were exposed, the difficulties which they had to surf 
piount, ia their purswt of gold, we must p^y a complimeot to. human na|ur% 
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and extortion an immreiiritf of riches, they set fire to the city^ 
and consumed it to ashes. They then departed from a country 
which they had nearly desolated as well as plundered, and reach-* 
ed the mouth of the Chagre with an almost inconceivable booty* 
At this place they had proposed to make a division of the spoUf . 
and a day was appointed for this strange administration of 
justice. 

But honour and integrity did not aWays accompany these ad- 
venturers. Morgan, who had planned the expedttioa, and lecf 
on his associates to the spoils which they had attained, began 
now to lay a scheme for himself. Honesty is not always to be 
found ainong thieves. Previous to the division of the spoily 
Morgan prepared privately to decamp with what treasure he had 
on board ; and in the night which preceded the day of divi« 
sion he set sail, while his companions were locked up in sleep^ 
and at last arrived with all his wealth at Jamaica. A case so un- 
precedented in the annals of Buccaniering roused the ven-^ 
geance of the drowsy pirates. They awoke like furies to pur^' 
sue the robber who had purloined the prize ; and it was only 
because Morgan was not overtaken, that the wealth which h» 
had embezzled was not made the source of new crimes. 

The dishonesty of Morgan, however, tended to enrich the 
island to which he conducted his ill-gotten wealth. It was a booty 



which will impeach our judgments, if we 8upix>se that such men would shud- 
der at an act of inhumanity, with sabres in their hands, with victims before 
them, and with suspicions that immense treasure lay concealed. A distant 
removal from the dread of punishment takes -off all restraint from the infu- 
riate passions, and justice and humanity are frequently trampled in the dust 
together. When therefore I contemplate the partnership between king Charles 
and Morgan, I cannot avoid concluding that they were well met. Each acted 
his part like true Buccaniers;-^Morgaa was inhuman, and Charles was 
unjust. 

Mr. Edwards, speaking of the Buccaniers, says, '^Of that singular associ- 
ation of adventurers it were to be wished that a more accurate account could 
be obtained than has hitherto been given.** If Mr. Edwards were to change 
his word accurate for *atufactory or phasmg^ I should heartily concur with 
him in sentiment The actions of these men present to us a ^oomy picture, 
bat I fear that it is just And the rea«on why we arc dissatisfied with the ac- 
count is, not. because the evidence we have is insufficient to produce conviction, 
but because it recedes from that standard of justice which as Englishmen 
we could always wish to see embellishing the actions of our countrvmen. 

The miseries which had been inflicted upon the unhappy natives by the early 
Spanish invaders, seem to have t>eeB returned to their posterity by the fiuc- 
caniers. In the order of Divine providence, wickedness is punished by wick- 
edness. But we see but in part, and we know but in part; the shadows 
which encircle the justice of Ck)d in this life, we cannot penetrate; and there- 
fore we look for aaothcr, 
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* ^hich might have laid the foundation of ail edipiret Ilis vessel 
was laden with the most valuable articles which a city, that badi 
served as the staple of commerce between the Old and New 
Woridy could produce. Other adventurers of l^ss note repair- 
ed also to Jamaica with such wealth as they had been able to 
obtain from the Spaniards. In short, Jamaica was one great 
depository of the riches which had been taken both by sea and 
land; the spoils of conquest laid the foundation of her fixture 
greatness, and urged her on to that prosperity which at present 
elevates her to a pinnacle of grandeur, and pkuces her among the 
itiost valuable islands of the world. 

While the English were busily engaged in plundering and 
bumiiTg Panama, the French were pursuing the same measures 
in the pillage of Vera Cruz. Twelve hundred men were en- 
gaged in this expedition. They plundered the city, and carried 
oflr every thing valuable ; and after having shut up the inhabi- 
tants in a large church to which they had retired for shelter, and 
kept them three days without either meat or drink, they obliged 
them to pay j^437,500 as a ransom for their liberties and lives. 

On the return of the English and French from these enter-? 
prises, the Buccaniers of both nations, stimulated by one com- 
mon impulse, set off for the pillage of Peru. The successes 
which had attended these marauders in the ravages of Mexico 
inspired them with fresh vigour ; and, without consulting witb 
each other, they both started at the same time. Some entered 
by Terra Firma. and others passed the straits of Magellan. 
Peru was the centre of their views, because it was the centre of 
wealth. About fourteen places abounding in riches werepiW 
laged in these desperate adventures ; and wherever the Spani- 
ards made any defence, they were sure to be defeated. Tliey' 
never attempted any resistance unless they coiiki muster about 
twenty to one Buccanier, and even in this case they were oblig«« 
^d to yield to superior valour. 

The cowardice and terror of the inhabitants tended to em- 
bolden their invaders, who gained by these tircumskances that 
courage which the natives had lo^. The towns whkh were 
taken were instantly consumed by fire, unless ransomed at an 
exorbitant price ; and the inhabitants who were the captives o^ 
the war were inhumanly murdered, unless they were instantly 
redeemed. Precious stones, or gold, or pearls, were the only* 
things deemed worthy of acceptance. Silver was too common^ 
and became an useless load; it was an article that woul4 hacdly 
pass in barter either for towns or their inhabitants. 
. Thus the wealth which had tempted the Spatiiards to the 
commission of the greatest enormities became the spypce of 
their own disasters, and procured a puuishmient for their criaies. 
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'the sild^rings of the Indians were retaliated upon their oppress 
sors i the depredations of the Buccaniers were made the strange 
administration of justice ; and the enormities of Spain were 
somewhat requited, in a national view, by the calamities whicl| 
Were inflicted on her degenerate sons, both in Mexico and 
Peru, 

But guilt and prosperity are not always inseparable companif 
ons. The moral government of the universe is locked up in 
darkness; we discover enough to assure us that it exists, and 
enough to convince us that it baffles our comprehensions with- 
out the doctrine of a future state, i hese desperadoes, after hav-* 
ing marked their footsteps in Peru with blood and ashes, turned 
their thoughts toward their respective islands. Laden v^ith 
treasures, fatigued with exertions, and harassed vnth perpetual 
conquests, they proceeded by the same routes by which they 
had entered Peru. Few, however, returned to their native 
land. Many fell the just victims of debauchery and intemper 
ranee; and innumerable distresses, in the midst of gold, prevented 
others from ever reaching their native shores. 

Many of those who returned by the straits of Magellan were 
overtaken by storms, and perished in those unfrequented seas. 
The treasures for which they had ventured their lives met with 
the same fate, and sUnk to the bottom of the remorseless deep* 
Thus placed beyond the reach of mortals, they can no longer 
hold out a temptation to avarice, nor kindle in the bosom of the 
rapacious a thirst for human blood. Many of those who at- 
tempted to convey their wealth by the way of Darien, fell into 
ambuscades which had been laid on purpose to ensnare them| 
where they in one moment lost their treasure, and found theiip 
grave. Neither the English nor the French gained any thing 
considerable by this desperate undertaking. About 4000 em- 
barked in the enterprise, and but few returned. Both earth 
^nd ocean swallowed the adventurers, and even robbed them 
of their spoils. The wealth which had been accumulated 
in the ravages of four years, would have made but a poor re- 
quital for t^e loss which the islands sustained in their bravest 
inhabitants, had it reached their shores. The loss was certain 
and irretrievable, which no power could recover, which nq 
wealth could buy. 

Before we take our leave of this singular association of men, 
it is but just to remark that honour had not entirely deserted 
their breasts. Of this truth their history affords us many re- 
markable instances, which we cannot contemplate without the 
liveliest emotions of admiration and astonishment. Let the fol- 
lowing narration serve as a specimen. 

The Spanish merchuits, finding s^U their efforts ineffectual , 
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either to elude the vigilance' or to escape the power of the Bmr-' 
- caniers, were at a considerable lossr Kow to transport that wealth 
with safety to the port of its destination, which had been so suc- 
cessful as to escape the pirates who now infested both land and 
sea. A company of Buccaniers were hired, with an enormous 
sum, to take charge of a ship which was richly laden, and to 
conduct her to the spot appointed. What could induce the Spa- 
niards to place" confidence in men whose lives were devoted to 
robbery, sometimes with a licence, and frequently without one, 
we know not. They were acquainted with their character, 
and yet trusted in their integrity. The bargain was made, 
and the Buccaniers took possession of the ship. In the pro- 
gress of their voyage, one of the crew proposed to his com- 
panions a plan by which they ^ight* easily make their fortunes; 
and that was by running away with both ship and cargo, and dis^ 
posing of them in a foreign market. The proposal was received 
with indignation, and resented by all. The captain, whose 
name was Montauban, well known in the days of Buccaniering 
triumph, no sooner heard the proposal, than he felt himself 
agitated widi that sensation with which a proposal of treachery 
always inspires the brave. He requested to be put on shorei 
that he might desert the ship. His seamen, unwilling to lose a 
commander whom they loved, because he disapproved of an ac- 
tion which they themselves disliked, dissuaded him from his pur- 
pose. A council was immediately held on board 5 pnd it was 
determined, that he who had been guilty of the perfidious pro* 
posal, should be thrown on shore on the first land that came in 
.sight. A solemn oath was then taken by all, that the person 
thus to be abandoned to his fate, should never be again taken 
into service in any future expedition in which any of them 
might be led to engage. 

Such an act of justice would have done honour to men en- 
gaged in more dignified pursuits, and would have been worthy 
of recording under the united exertions of disci^ine and law. 
But in its present situation its features are still more. strongly 
marked. It casts a lustre over a night of robbery and devas- 
tation, and aflForda us another proof of the strange combination 
of features which forms the general character of these men. 
The grand traits, without doubt, are of a very singular na<» 
ture. They hardly appear to have been actuated by those 
principles which in general guide mankind. Neither avance, 
ambition, nor an enthusiastic love of glory, whether taken sin- 
gularly or collectively, was capable of producing the effects which 
their history unfolds. Even their expeditions appear romantic^ 
and their mode of life produces an astonishment, which can 
only be heightened by that strange success which uniformlx 
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^fmnei tb^ir xneasures. . Pillage, and not conquest, was their 
aim. They had no conception of holding in possession even 
the richest territories in the world. Their conquests in Mexico 
would have bafiied the power of Spain to have counteracted, 
tiad their designs been to settle in the country which they sub- 
dued. The terror which they excited when they entered Peru 
might with ease have been kept alive, till all South America had 
rewarded their valour with its power and its wealth. 

But the preservation of conquered territories they viewed 
with contempt, yjiis leaves us stiU enveloped in darkness as to 
the motives wliich impelled them to action. Avarice would 
have forbidden that profusion which marked their conduct; and 
real want, w^ might expect, would have conj5ned them to those 
spots which would have yielded tresisures through the labour of 
slaves. A patriotic attachment to their country would have pro- 
duced a different mode of conduct than that which marked them 
in their whole career. They properly belonged to no country ; 
they were a community to themselves, fdetached from mankind, 
and yet occasionally preying upon all. But it is much easier to 
point out the principles by wluch they w^re not impelled, than 
to discover those by which they were actuated. 

Our admiration of their intirepidity and courage is too often 
(Jiecked by scenes of blood, which we cannot contemplate with- 
out horror. An instance of that brutal ferocity which occa- 
sionally marked their deeds occurs in the case of Lolonois, a 
celebrated Buccanier, acting as the commander of two canoes 
which contained twenty-two men. He attacked and conquered 
a Spanish frigate on the coast of Cuba. The wounded captives 
were put to death as soon as the engagement was over. This 
action was noticed by a slave on board the frigate, who, to 
save his own life, told LoloiK)ij5 that the governor of the Hayan- 
nah, making sure of capturing the Buccaniers, had put him on 
board the frigate in the capacity of an executioner, as it had 
been previously determined that every one of them should be 
hahged. Lolonois, transported with rage at this intelligence, or- 
dered all the Spanish prisoners before him, and deliberately cut 
of the head of each man ; at the same time licking the blood 
which trickled from his sabre when he had given the fatal 
strokes. 

Possessed of this frigate, Lolonois repaired to Port au Prince, 
where he found four ships which were fitted out on purpose to 
pursue him. He attacked them like a fury, and, making him- 
self master of them, threw all the men on board alive into the 
sea, except one. • Him he sent to the governor of the Havannah 
with a letter, in which he acquainted him with what he had 
done ; at the same time assuring him, that ev^ry Spaniard who 
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, should fall into hU hinds should be treated in a similar manneri 
and that not even the governor should escape> if the chances 
€>l war should favour him with so gratifying a prize. 

From the strange association of ideas which the mind is 
obliged to form in contemplating the extraordinary characters 
of these adventurers, we feel much difficulty, as intimated be- 
fore, in developing the causes which could give their actions 
birth. The general hatred which the cruelties of the Spaniards 
had excited in Europe, seems to have raised up some of these 
formidablg^enemies to revenge the cause of the injured Indians. 
It was tiJeIr sufferings that determined Mbntbar, a gentleiman 
of Languedbc, to engage in the fiuccanierihg expeditions. He 
felt himself urged by a powerful impulse to revenge the 

^ blood which in imagination he saw reeking finom the wounds of 
what he termed murdered innocence. Agitated with these sen- 
sations, and impelled to vengeance, he joined himself to the 
Buccaniers> of whom he had heard some indistinct accounts, and 
performed prodigies of valour* In his first expedition^ he board- 
ed a Spanish ship with almost more than human fury ; and 
having mowed down with his own sabre all who attempted to 
oppose him, till he had completely cleared the decks, he gavfe 
lip all the booty to his seamen ; and felt for himself the highest 
gratification, in contemplating the mangled bodies of the dead) 
and the agonies of the dying. 

There is no doubt but many others were impelled Iw'thesam^ 
motives which actuated Montbar ; and it must be confessed, that 
the instances of revenge which w^e taken on the Spaniards b^ 
these licensed and unlicensed robbers, may be considered as 
temporal retaliations) by the permission of Providence, for tht 
inhumanities which had been practised by those destroyers of 
mankind. Thus the calamities which they inflicted upon 
the Indians, were requited by the Buccaiiiers ; so that " with 
what measure they meted, it was measured to them again ;" and 
all the miseries of the Spanis^ds on this occasion may be con^ 
sidered as nothing more than the price of blood. 

The strange adventurers who were collected from every na- 
tion, actuated by one common principle, and directing theif 
views to one common object, differing only in subordinate par- 
ticulars, seem to have been over-ruled by a power superior to 
their own. The military glory which they acquired was, with- 
out doubt, transcendently brilliant; but their adventurous 
spirits were incapable of a transfer.' The age in which they 
lived and acted saw their exploits '} but with Sieir persons their 
influence vanSshed away. 'TTieir aj^arance was as astonishing 
to Europe as their power was invinciWe : they Were the terror 
j^ th^ age in whi^ they lived) and tibey stiH continue to be tb^ 
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ydminidmi of mankind* They form of themselves an impor- 
tant epoch in history ; without competitors, and without exam- 
ples, in the whole empire of enterprise and war; distinguished 
at once from the rest of mankind, by their mode of warfare^ 
their intrepidity, their promptitude pf action, th^ir unparalleled 
success, and unaxamjpled dissipation. It is difficult to class them 
with any other denomination either of warriors or robbers: 
they stand done ; and are best expressed by thrir own appelb* 
tioDj that of Buccaniers. 
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HISTORY OF JAMAICA. 



hiternql government of the island — constitution and laws — supreme * 
courts and administration of justice — calamities to which the island 
lias been exposed — earthquake of 1692 — description of that ca» 
lamity — part of the island ravaged hy the French in 1694? — de-^ 
solation occasioned by tliat incursion — the island visited by a sue-- 
cession of hurricanes — symptoms of a hurricane — description of 
thai which happened in 1712 — history of the Maroons — origin 
of that pecple and their successive depredations — treaty ^th lord 
Trelawney — instances of treachery — occasion and particulars of 
the late war — their final overthrow^ and exile from the island t9 
Nova Scotia in \19Q — refections. 

X HE influx of inhabitants whom the convulsions of England 
had both allured and driven intp this island, tended considerably 
.to increase its population. The planters who had been intro- 
duced from Barbadoes, together with those labourers whom both 
Scotland and Ireland had yielded, had imported habits of in- 
dustry, and the surface of the island began to wear a more 
cheerful aspect. The wise regulations which had been intro^ 
duced into the system of government had just begun their opcs^ 
rations, and the inhabitants felt their salutary effects. 

The wealth which had been acquired by those Buccaniers who 
belonged to the English nation, was imported into this island by 
a train of circumstances which stood connected with the ad- 
venturers, and was circulated through the island by those secret 
avenues which link agriculture to commerce, and commerce to 
war. The wealth which had found an asylum in Jamaica soon" 
made itself known at home, and drew to this distant market 
the merchandise and manufacturers of the parent state. Thus 
that branch of the riches which Spain had gained by barbarous 
inhumanity, and lost by the ferocious impudence of the Bucca- 
niers, found its way into our own country, without jimpoverish- 
ing the island in which it was first deposited. 

Jamaica in the mean while, profiting by the different branches 
of commerce which occasionally touched her shores, acquired 
strength by imperceptible degrees. The transacting of business 
brought with it a facility of action, which coincided with indus- 
try, and was not easily repressed. The claims of one common 
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concern tended to soften the asperity of contending parties, and 
to melt down their jarring interests. It served to unite in one 
family compact those who had alternately reproached each 
other with offences, which were generally exaggerated, but 
were not altogether unfounded in fact. Such was the state of 
Jamaica in the early years of the Restoration. 

But prosperity is too frequently the first victifn of oppres- 
sion. The enlightened policy which dictated the measures that 
Charles II. seemed determined to pursue on his accession to the 
throne, soon became tainted with the pYevailing prodigality of the 
times, and finally forsook his coi^ncils. His- effi)rts to enslave his 
subjects were immediately felt at home, and soon reached to the 
extremities of the empire. The e'Xample of Barbadoes afibrd- 
ed a precedent for his conduct towards Jamaica j and the earl 
of Carlisle, at once armed with authority and instructions, was 
deemed a proper instrument to execute his despotic designs* 
Carlisle reached the island in 1 678, and began his career with 
an attempt to rob the inhabitants of those constitutionaLrights> 
which their ancestors had imported from England, and which 
had been established by the proclamation of lord Windsor* 
By this proclamation it was declared, " That all the children of 
our natural-born subjects of England, to be born in Jamaica, 
shall from their respective births be reputed to be, and shali 
be, free denizens of England, and shall have the same privileges 
to all intents and purposes as our free-born subjects of England.** 
In direct violation of these pointed and expressive guarantees, 
an impost of 4} per cent, on all exported produce or the island 
was demanded, to be settled as a perpetual revenue on the 
crown. The colonists, alarmed at such arbitrary measures, re- 
sisted the innovations which were urged- upon them, and boldly 
refused to accept of an oppressive code of laws which Carlisle 
endeavoured to comp^ them to adopt without alteration or 
amendment. In opposing these unconstitutional designs, many 
among the planters distinguished themselves j but no one ren- 
dered himself more conspicuous than Colonel Long, who was 
at that time a member of the council and chief judge of the 
island. Carlisle felt the influence of his resistance 5 and to rid 
hi^iself few ever of a man who became obnoxious to him in 
proportion as he was actuated by patriotic virtue, caused him to 
be arrested and* sent a state-prisoner to England. But this act 
of injustice and violence produced an effect exactly the reverse 
of what was intended. Colonel Long on his arrival was cited 
before the king and privy council, to answer for the act« of 
contumely with whicV he stood charged. The event proved 
that he was not to be intimidated. The eloquence which he 
displayed to support the justice of that cause which he had 



fspq\ised§ overpowered the subtlety and chicanery o( kid OfqpdMr 
pentSj ^nd fiii?lly broke those snares whicli were laid to entan-« 
1^ |he liberties of his country, ^4 ^ rob him of hi» life« 
The ^pUncil) unable to resist the force of his arguments, reluc-t 
toitly gVf^ way. The attempt was relinquished. The colo* 
nial assembly had t^eir suspended rights restored. Carlisle 'wa^ 
recaU^. Sir Thojnas Lynch, who from 1670 to 1674 had 
Kted as lieutenant-governor, succeeded him in o£|ce, and the 
island reposed in peace. 

But though the project wa9 thus apparency relinquished^ 
}t W9S deefoed \oo importsint to be wholly abandoned. ^TheF 
principle, though partially smothered, was renewed under al^ 
most every form k could assume, whenever any favourable 
crisis flattered it with a prospect of success. The claims of the 
crown, and the resistance of the colonists, perpetuated a disagreo-y 
9ble contest between themj to which the occasion that W9 have 
recited had given birth. From the period we have mentioned 
to the reign of George II. a revival of the attempt to en- 
croach kept alive resistance, and the effects of this misuixder** 
standing were felt in the legislative department of the island. 
The laws which had been enacted in the colony, and tran$-r 
piitted to the mother country to obtain the sanction of the so-^ 
vereign, were either neglected or forgotten ; so that, though 
they afforded a ground for action, their want of permanency 
placed the colonists in a state of indecision, and forbade them 
to act with vigour under the gu^antee of instittitions which 
were neither ratified nor repealed. At length, in the year 1 728, 
both the crown and the colonists receded from that tenacity 
which they had exhibited in preceding years, and met together 
on terms of mutual accommodation. By this compromise it 
was agreed, that the island at large should pay to the cravnt 
the annual fixed revenue of j^SOOO, without having any re-r 
gard to the quantity of produce either raised or exported. Bu$ 
eve& this sum was only admitted under certain stipulations^ 
First, they demoded, ** That the quit-rents of the whol^ 
island, which at that time were estimated at neajrly £}390 per 
annum, should be considered as. part of the above sum.'' Ser 
condly, ^^ That the code of laws, which they had framed aii<i 
sent to England from time to time, some of which had heei^ 
lying for more than half a century in the state we have d#7 
scribed, should immediately receive the royal assent." An4 
finally, ^^ That all such laws and statutes of England s^ ha4 
been at any time esteemed, introduced, used, accepted, or rer 
ceived as laws in the island, should be. and continue laws of^ 
Jamaica for ever." 

The long interregnum which elapsed between the a^tjempt tB 
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unflify flie proclamation made by lord Windsor, and this settle- 
ment, proved highly detrimental to the -interests of the colony. , 
An attempt to subvert those rights which had been received as 
an inviolable treasure, and fixed as an immoveable standard, 
«hook the basis of confidence, and gave being to jealousies 
which it would have been the interest of government to destroy: 
The awakening of suspicions was accompanied with that laxity, 
which seizes upon the vitals of commerce, whenever property 
becomes questionable and insecure. 

But even sH^h attempts have ultimately their benefits. They 
awaken the dormant powers of the soul ; they create a spirit of 
investigation, and urge the object of intended oppression to dis- 
^ngHish its genuine interests, from those which are nominal and 
«nly wear an imposing mask. Such was the case in Jamaica* 
An attempt to deprive them of their rights, excited in the inha- 
bitants an attachment to their original privileges ; and when the 
compromise of 1728 established the present constitution, the 
energies that had been awakened remained to act in all their 
Tigour. 

The constitution of Jamaica may be precisely stated in a sum- 
mary manner. Its .whole legislative body consists of the gover- 
nor ; a council of twelve gentlemen ; and an assembly^ which 
contains forty-three members. The governor is appointed by 
the king, whom, in his official <rapacity, he represents; and 
the members who compose the council are also in the nomi- 
nation' of the crown. Those who constitute the house of as- 
sembly are elected by the suflSrages of the freeholders who 
reside ia the three counties of Middlesex, Surnr, and Cornwall, 
into which the whole island is divided. But it is not every free- 
holder that is qualified to vote ; for though the rights of elec- 
tion are not held as exclusive privileges, from which the ma- 
jority of the people are debarred, yet the possession of landed 
property to the amount of ten pounds per annum becomes 
necessary to confer a qualification. On the part of the candi- 
date who offers himself as a representative, land to the value of 
dBSOO per annum, or a personal estate worth j^SOOO, must 
be produced; and this property must actually exist in some 
part of the island. With those who give their sufllrages, the 
limits aise still more contracted. Their personal appearance in 
the parish where their freehold is situated, is nefcessary to give 
them a proper qualification^ and then their voices can extend 
no further than to the electing of members for that parish in 
which the property is found. Of the forty-three members 
who constitute the house of assembly, three are chosen by the 
towns and psffishes of St. Jago-de-4a-Vega, Kingston, and 
Port Royal : all .the other parishes send two members eachj 
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5irho are elected as we hav^ above <iespribe<} ; an4 this r.ule ob- 
tains without any regard bjping paid to their extent, or to the 
;number of their qualified inhabitants. 

The whole legislative body thus formed, thoju^ nearly in- 
dependent fn their acts of legislation, Igok up to the mother 
coimtry for examples, and take her councils for a guide in their 
proceedings. Local circumstances, however, compel them to de- 
viate fron)L the conduct pf the British parliaipent, an4 pblige 
them sometimes to institute Jaws which are applicable to the 
local exig^nc^s of their situation, though they are apparently 
hostile to the constitution of the empir^. But these deviation^ 
result more from necessity than choice : — Islands which are di- 
vided by the Atlantic ocean, must necessarily have wants and 
peculiarities for which one conunon rule cannot provide. To 
give the laws which are enacted a legal force, the sanction of 
the assembly, of the council, an4 of the governor, is necessary, 
except in cases where nothing but internal regulations or pri- 
vate acts are introduced; in these instances the formal appro- 
bation of the governor is not required. Law^, thus framed un- 
der the immediate concurrence of the three estates, begin their 
operation as soon as they are passed ; but the royal assent be- 
comes necessary to giye them permanency. To objtain this, they 
are forwarded to hfs majesty, whose approbation estabUshes their 
validity, or disapprobation strikes them from existence. 

The power which is thus vested in the diflferept branches of 
the legislative authority must therefore be considerable, and 
capable of operating with lenity or rigour, as internal circum- 
stances or policy shsdl dictate^ before the sanction pr negative of 
his majesty can be obtained. The distance at which the island 
is placed from the mother country must necessarily occasion 
tardy movements in the process of government and law. Cases 
have frequently occurred, in which delay would have b^en at- 
tended with the most fatal consequences. Occasions whic)i start 
into existence like the moment which brings them forth, call for 
a promptitude of exertion which will admit pf no delay. The 
legislative power which is vested in the ajbove branches of go- 
vernment, is therefore as necessary in policy, as it is just in 
point of right. Without this power, the islands could no lon- 
ger be preserved in a state of cultivation and commerce, nor 
retain those numerous inhabitants w)io dow supply Europe with 
so many of the conveniences of life, - • 

But it is not in its constitution alone thajt Jamaica resembles 
Great Britain. The coprts pf judicature su-e imitative also. 
That of the King's Bench,' of the Common Pleas, and of the 
Exchequer, are all included in the supreme jurisdiction of the 
islwdy ^d their various branches may be t^ced through the 



Sutx)rdiriat6 courts of justice and of law. The town of St. 
Jago-de-la-Vega is the seat of government, and in it the su- 
preme courts are held, of which the chief justice of the island 
is president. Prior to the year 1790 the terms were four in 
number, but since that period they have been reduced to three. 
They then began On the last Tuesdays in February, May, Au- 
gust, and November; by which arrangement the court sat for* 
the transaction of business four times in the year, at equal dis- 
tances of time, allowing a vacation of nearly three months be- 
tween each session. But in the above year a lone vacation was 
introduced, from the end of the May term, which concludes 
about the middle of June, to the commencement of the Winter 
temn, which begins on the last Tuesday in November. 

To form a court two assistant judges and the chief justice are 
necessary ; but it frequently happens that more attend, espe- 
cially if any cause of importance is to be tried. The duration 
of each term is limited to three weeks. These assistant judges 
not being taken from the bar, like the puisne judges of Eng- 
land, are consequently not lawyers by profession. They are 
either independent gentlemen or opulent planters, who exercise 
their abilities in the service of their country without the ex- 
pectation of promotion, or the hope of reward. From the de- 
cisions of this court an appeal lies to the governor and council 
in all civil cases, by writ of error, provided the property liti- 
gated amounts to ^300 sterling. In sums below this there is 
no appeal from their determinations. But in criminal cases, 
when sentence of death is decreed for any capital offence, the 
governor, who is the king's representative, is the only fountain 
of mercy; and such as hope to obtain it, must make an appli- 
cation to him alone. 

Such are the general outlines of the laws which may be con- 
sidered as permanent in Jamaica. A variety of subordinate par- 
ticulars may be found in those acts which are of local applica- 
tion ; but/ like those of most other countries, they are subjected 
to variation, just as circumstances call for their continuance, or 

Eoint out the necessity of a repeal. In many cases they can 
ardly be understood on this side of the Atlantic, except where 
they are interesting, and therefore can excite within the mere 
European reader little or no solicitude. On these accounts, it 
wouldr be trifling to enter into a minute detail of the jurispru- 
dence of an island which, in most of the permanent points of 
government, so nearly resembles that of our own. 

But this resemblance is not of universal application. There 
are instances in which rigour seems to cast a shade over justice; 
and there are others, in which too much lenity might sufler a' 
delinquent to escape. Much allowance must, however, be made 
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for our habits of reflection, and fo^ those modes both ot justice 
and of law which we have been accustomed to survey. In 
islands which are so remqte> variations are perhaps unavoldablei 
on the propriety of which we are not always competent to 
decide. 

The laws relative to debtors are n»K:h more favourable in this 
island than in the mother country; for in the first instance, 
housekeepers, or masters of plantations, being persons having an 
established residence, are not liable to vpersonal arrest, nor are 
they obliged to give bail for their appearance. They are c»ily 
summoned by writ, delivered fourteen days before the sitting of 
the court, to attend it; and in case of condemnation, execution 
fs not granted to seize their efiects till twenty-eight days after 
the first day of each term ; and even then, it is usual, where no 
fraud is suspected, not to Tevy on the warrant for execution, but 
to suffer the effects to remain in the possession of the defendant 
till the following term, with a power of disposing of them to the 
best advantage. But if after the expiration of that term he 
has not made satisfaction to his creditor, both his peFSon and 
property may be seized. Yet even after this failure the leni- 
ent spirit of the laws operates in behalf of the debtor, and for-> 
bids his creditors to confine him for more than three months,^ 
provided it shall appear that he is willing to surrend^ his book? 
and property for the benefit of them all. To secure his re* 
lease, there is a permanent act of insolvency, of which he is pav- 
mitted to avail himself. To do this, he n^ust announce his in- 
tention by a public advertisement three weeks before the next 
meeting of the grand court, and make known through the 
same medium, that his books and papers are deposited in the 
hands of a proper officer appointed to receive, them, for the 
public or private inspection of all his creditors. Having made 
these previous arrangements, on his being brought into court, 
he must deliver an inventory of all his effects, excepting tools 
and wearing apparel, which must be subscribed by himiself in 
the presence of such of his creditors as choose to attend^ to 
whose interrogations he must submit upon oath if they suspect 
the veracity of his declaration. 

That this lenitv lias both its benefits and evils, it would be 
folly to deny, and impossible to conceal. When we view it in 
relation to the state, its liberating from confinement an useful 
member of the community may be considered as an act of policy 



* Is it not a disgrace to our jurisprudence at home, that ourt tt the only 
ovilized country of Europe, in which a creditor is allowed a power of con- 

iiniDg hirdebtor In prison as long as he pleases I 



9svre\l as of humanity. Being immured within the walls of 9 
prison, the insolvent debtor can neither discharge his previous 
obligations^ nor rescue his family from indigence and want. His 
labours are lost to the community of which he is a member, and 
bis support must be drawn from the industry of others. But by 
his liberation the public burden is lessened, and he has another 
opportunity of exerting his powers to retrieve his previous losses^ 
from which, in a state of confinement, he was completely de- 
barred. By labouring for his own support, and preserving hi* 
family from adding to the public burden, he becomes compara«* 
tively beneficial to society, and places himself in the only 
path in which his creditor can hope to obtain the property which 
fluctuated in suspense* On these grounds the lenient laws df 
Jamaica have been attended with happy consequences, by re- 
storing to society men who had been reduced to insolvency 
through a train of misfortunes, . which could neither be pre- 
vented nor foreseen. ^ 

£ven the gaoler's fees, if the prisoner be unable to pay them 
when he is set at liberty, are discharged by the government,, 
that nothing may detain him in confinement when he has abso^ 
lately no property to command. To induce those whom the 
bw has thus liberated through its lenity, to pay those debts, 
should they ever become prosperous, which during the time of 
their confinement they were unable to discharge, they are per- 
mitted to avail themselves of the benefit of the insolvent act a 
second time, should they again become unfortunate. But where 
the previous debts have not been paid, the debtor is not entitled 
to the benefit of the laws by the second act of insolvency. In* 
sfead of this, the debtor may be confined two full years ; but at 
the termination of these he must be discharged, unless it can 
be made appear that he has been guilty of fraudulent practices, 
in i?vhich case he becomes exposed to a criminal process. 

But though the laws are thus lenient, it must be acknow^ 
ledged that such lenity has also its evils. The profligate and 
abandoned are inhabitants of every country, and laws them^ 
selves {presuppose the power of transgression. The indo-^ 
lent and licentious, availing themselves of these laws, launch 
out into excesses ; and after having consumed, in riot and dissi- 
pation, that property which they had fraudulently obtained from 
others, take shelter under the clemency which was designed for 
the unfortunate, but not the base. To guard against so obvious 
an evil, the debtor is obliged to submit to the inta"rogations of 
the creditor, whose eyes have been fixed upon his previous con- 
duct : the creditor is therefore prepared with such questions as 
If ill either ^blige him to fiy to perjury, or extort from him a 
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confessidn of such property as may have been coflcealed. Iti 
either of these cases the debtor becomes a culprit, and renders 
himself amenable to law. For if, to avail himself of that lenity 
which the law affords, it can be satisfactorily proved, that the 
debtor has been guilty either of wilful perjtiry, or of the con- 
cealment of effects above the value of ten pounds, he is capi- 
tally convicted, and must suffer death as a felon. 

In the high court of chancery the governflir presides alone, 
the offices of chancellor and governor being always united in 
the same person. By him also are administered the various 
branches of the ecclesiastical department : and the probates of 
wills, and the granting of letters of adr^inistration, are as much 
sources of advantage, as his other offices are of honour and 
authority. Spanish Town, being the place of his residence^ is 
the spot where the chancery court is held ; and the solemnity 
which accompanies the administration of justice here, adds 
magnificence,to its dignity. The provost marshal, the secretary 
of the island, and the clerk of the court, are all lucrative titles. 
These and other public officers are all residentiary inhabitants of 
Spanish Town, in which place the various offices which they fill 
are held. The offices of those, whose titles we have specified, 
are held by patent under the crown ; but the principals tp 
whom these appointments originally belonged, having been al- 
lowed to exercise their functions through deputies, who rented 
their revenues and resided on the spot, were permitted to re- 
main at home. The emoluments which these and other offices, 
whether held by patent or commission, produced, were so great, 
that the deputies have been supposed to have remitted to. their 
various employers a sum not less than <5€30,000 per annum. 

On the wealth which these deputies acquired for themselvesi 
after having made such ample remittances to their principals, it 
is impossible to speak with accuracy, but not difficult to con- 
jecture that it must be great. Corruption,* however, in this de- 
partment has somewhat declined of late, ahd wise regulations 
have laid some restraints on extravagance which knew no bounds. 
The enormous sums which were drawn fi-om these departments 
of office were too unwieldy to be concealed, and too intolera- 
ble to be borne. The evil itself called aloud for reformation. 
Abuses unhappily associate with power, and extend their roots 
into obscure recesses which we cannot easily penetrate. The 
wiles of avarice, and the secrecy of extortion, too often act in 
in concert ; they mutually assist each other in the pillage of the 
unsuspecting, while they escape detection. But in these depart- 
ments, where the investiture of power gave a sanction to op- 
pression, the evil became too formidable to admitl>f an ordi- 
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isaiy remedy ;^t frowned with indignation} and bade defiance 
to resistance. 

It is astonishing to what a height of venality these grants of 
patent places in the inland were originally carried : they were 
granted for two lives, and were sold to the deputies who bade 
most money for the appointment. Leases for some of these 
offices were actually sold by auction for a given number of 
years ; and he who bought, considered that he had an undoubt* 
ed right to sell. The resident deputy had also his inferiors, 
who contrived so to advance their own private fortunes, as to- 
become the rivals of those by whom they were employed. On 
the expiration of the stipulated term, when the office came a 
^cond time to the hammer, these inferior clerks were enabled 
Jo outbid their masters ; and they, in their turns, assumed that 
authority under which they had previously acted. But these 
practipes have been long on the decline. The Marquis of Lans- 
down perceived .the ^vil, which was become so glaring as to call 
loudly for a public redress ; and during his administration, he 
wisely recommended, by an act of parliament, the revival of an 
article contained io the instructions of Lord Windsor when go-: 
vemor of the island in the reign of Charles II. By this arti- 
cle he was dir;^ct^d not to suffer any office under the govern- 
ment there, to be held by deputy ; and by the above men- 
tioned statute it is enacted, ** that 6*om thenceforth no office, 
to be exercise^ in the plaAtations, shall be granted by patent 
for any longer term than during such time as the grantee 
thereof shall discharge the duty in person ;" which by degrees 
must totally put an end to the shameful practice so long and so 
JAJStly copipl^iined of by the principal i^habitants• 

The advantages derived frpm this island demonstrate its va- 
lue ; and the permanency of its prosperity may be fairly inferred 
^om the industry of its inhabitants, and the influence of its 
wealth. The interest of the mother country is therefore enji- 
parked in the w;elfare of the island, and policy as well as justice 
pbliges hef to give stability to her ancient and permanent laws. 
It is this only 3ia|: can excite a spirit of enterprise, or give sup- 
port to c(Mifidence, in the midst of those uncertainties and 
alarms which the inhabitants receive both from the elements 
and from war. Th^ conduct of our legislature, in abolishing such 
flagrant abuses, discovers its solicitude for the welfare of the 
island, and directs thp planter to those principles of justice on 
which he may with safety rest his hopes. The influence of this 
persuasipi^ has conducted the island to a state of very great pros- 
perity, and it still diffuses vigour through every branch of com- 
iperce, and greatly actuates the grand machine. 

Having given a general outline of the constitution and laws 
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whidbi have been established in Js^maica, we have now to r€lsct9 
some historical occurrences which from time to time interrupteJ 
the progress of the planters and other setttef s in the cultivation 
of the waste lands> and which retarded the attainment of that 
commercial prosperity and opulence which the island at present 
icnjpys. Independently of dreadful earthquakes which occa-* 
$]onally visit this fertile country, and of thoise hurricanes which 
almost every year destroy some plantations, and do considerable 
injury to the shipping in its harbours ', this island has been at«* 
tacked by foreign enemies, and its government threatened with 
{Subversion by internal insurrections and rebellions. 

The terrible earthquake which happened on the 7th of Jtm0 
1692, may be justly considered as jone q£ the greatest natural 
calamities that ever afSicted the W(^ld« It wasia concussicM 
triiich shook the island from itB circumference to its centre* 
The mountains trembled from their SHmmit^, and tottered on 
their bases. It was a commotion whiiih wai felt to the remotest 
extremity of the island, and threatened a dissolution to that 
portion of the world. The catastrophe was une^tpectedf be* 
cause it was sudden 5 the presages, and the awfiil event which 
followed, were closely linked together ^ and the^ tremendous 
monitors which warned the inhabitants, at once discovered their 
dangef and pointed them to their doom. 

The season, previous to this awful event, had been remarka- 
bly dry and sultry ; and on the morning of the catastrophe the 
skies were transcendently serene. " Nature (says Raynal) in 
one moment destroyed this brilliant appearance." The sky 
on a sudden grew turbid and angry; the air seenjed agitated 
by some unusual conSicit ; and a degree of redness gave a new. 
tinge to the atmosphere, which was evidently discomposed* 
An unusual noise, somewhat resembling the rumUing of distant 
thunder, was heard issuing from the hidden caverns of the earths 
This noise alternately subsiding, and then bursting out with re-j- 
doubled violence, preceded the movement which was felt on the 
surface. The inhalMtants were siu^prised rather than alarmed^ 
and waited in suspense, without much anticipation of their 
approaching fate. 

At length, between eleven and twelve at noon, the dreadfui 
^hock came on. The edifices tottered, the inhabitants were 
terrified, and about nine-tenths of the houses fell. In less 
than three minutes the large and populous town of Port Royal 
was a scene of desolation. About 3000 inhabitants,, with their 
houses and their wealth, found one common grave. Their wharfi 
and quays first yielded to the irresistible stroke ; these trembled 
for a moment with inexpressible agitation^ and sunk for ev^ 
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3«neith' the 'encroaching ocean, which advanced in onhatural 
■mountains to overwhehn the sinking land. 

The sinking of the wharfs was but a prelude, to that of the 
town. Those nearest to the water first disappeared ; the next 
in succession, followed next in fate. In the mean while the 
streets began to gape ; opening those dreadful fissures, into 
which the miserable remnant of the inhabitants fell, who had 
escaped the previous Tuin, and were fleeing for shelter in the 
open air. The water, gathering strength by that power of resist- 
ance which the land had lost, began to roll where the town had 
flourished, and swept from the sight of mortals the devastations 
which the earthquake had made. Several of the inhabitants 
in the violence of the convulsion were conducted through some 
subterraneous passages, and returned again to the surface of the 
earth through distant apertures, which had no visible connection 
with that which first yawned to receive them. Of bodies thus 
restored, many were mangled too shockingly to behold ; most 
were dead, though some were returned alive, and even witliout 
any material hurt.* 

The houses which escaped the general overthrow could not 
escape the general inundation. The waters, rising to a prodi- 
gious height, not only overwhelmed the streets and ruins of the 
demolished houses, but entered those houses which had sur- 
vived the shock, and filled them to the upper story. It was a 
preternatural tide that was to ebb no jnore. 

" Nor was Port Royal (says Browne) the only place that felt 
the eflfects of this dreadful shock. It was so universal as to be 
felt in many parts of the world. The mountains (continues 
Browne) rumbled, cracked, aiid opened in several places. 
Those at the end of Sixteen-mile Walk, whose interval yields a 
passage to the Rio Cobie, were closed together, and the course 
of that large river left dry to the sea for some days. On the 
north side of the island, a space of about 1000 acres, with its 
settlements and inhabitants, was also sunk under water. A 
general sickness ensued, which, with other miseries, the ccai- 
stant«companions of such an. untvecsal disorder, left the island 
almost desolate." Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 7. 

Nor is the description which Browne has given ^more dread- 
ful than that which Raynal has published to the world. " A 
rumbUng noise," says this author^ ^* was heard under ground, 
spreading from the mountains to the plains. The rocks split. 



* Of this circumstance we have griven one remarkable instance in a preced- 
"*S P*Se»in the case of Lews Galdy, Esq. who wa« swallowed by tliis eartji- 
>^uake, and^hea miraculously preserved. 
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Hilk that were at a great distance came close together. Infec- 
tious lakes appeared upon the spots where mountains had been 
swallowed up, "Whole plantations were removed several miles 
from the place where they stood. Enormous chasms were 
opened, from whence gushed out huge columns of water that 
corrupted the air. Many habitations either sunk into the ca- 
verns of the earthy or were overturned. The sea was soon co- 
vered with trees, which the earth had thrown tip, or the winds 
blown away. Thirteen thousand lives were lost by this dread* 
ful earthquake, and three thousand by a. contagious distemper 
which broke out soon after. It is said, that since this catastrophe 
the climate of Jamaica is not so fine, nor the sky so clear, nor 
the soil so fruitful, as before. The mountains are not. so high, 
and the island is lower than it was formerly. It is affirmed, that 
most of the wells can be reached by ropes, two or three feet 
shorter than were required before this terrible event — A monu- 
ment of the fragility of conquest, which should have taught the 
Europeans not to trust to the possession of a world which trem- 
bles under their feet^ and seems to slip out of their rapacious 
hands P' 

** In this general overthrow (continues Raynal) Port Royal 
was washed away, and destroyed. All the ships in the harbour 
were either dashed to pieces, or thrown to a considerable dis- 
tance upon dry land. But the situation of this city was too ad- 
vantageous to be given up. The people had scarcely recovered 
from their consternation, when they set about rebuilding it. 
But these labours w^ere fruitless. The rising walls were again 
thrown down by a hurricane. Port Royal, like Jerusalem of 
old^ was never to be rebuilt. The earth seemed otily digged to 
swallow it up. 

** By a singularity which baffles all human efforts and reason- 
ings, the only houses that were left standing after this subver- 
sion, are upon a narrow slip of land which advances several 
miles into the sea. Thus the land overturns edifices, to which 
the inconstant ocean furnishes, as it were, a solid foundation." 
Kaynal's History of the East and West Indies, vol. v. pi 
♦2, 43. 

Perhaps, in some parts of this description of that dreadful 
calamity, the language of Raynal may be somewhat hyperboli- 
cal J but of this the world must judge. The scene was dread- 
ful, and his colouring is high. The calamity overtook them 
"when luxury and insolence seemed to demand the judgments of 
incensed Omnipotence. " Port Royal (says Browne) was then 
probably one of the richest spots of its size in the whole world} 
nor could any people live more at ease, or in greater luxury." 
The rich^ which had been iiitrodvu:ed by the Buccaniersi of 
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whom we hzye already sipoken, tended to increase that disso« 
luteness of manners, which an excess of wealth rarely fails to 
induce. The enormities that had been committed by Morgan 
and his desperate followers, had smothered the principles of re- 
ligion, and left but few traces of morality behind. The con- 
duct which men pursue, when the mind is delivered from all 
restraint, soon bursts forth in all its violence ; and the island of 
Jamaica was first deluged with iniquity, before it was over- 
whelmed by the waves. The various vices which unprincipled 
luxury introduces into an island abounding with money, may 
easily be conceived. Few vices can be placed beyond the reach 
of wealth and power, when they unite their influence, and drop 
the rein upon every guilty passion. Port Royal, previous to 
this event, seems to have represented in miniature the antedilu- 
vian world; its inhabitants imitated th^ir vices; and we well 
know the mournful coincidence of their fate. 

The town of Port Royal, though embosomed in. the ocean# 
still bears tlie dreadful evidence ox its fate» Though buried be- 
neath the waves, which have rolled over its desolated edificeS| 
and triumphed over its departed grandeur, for one hundred and ' 
fourteen years, yet in calm and clear" weather the ruins are aw* 
fiiily conspicuous to the present day. The boats which support 
the living, and convey them on the surface of the deep, carry 
them over the corrupted bones and moistened ashes of thou« 
sands who sunk in that tremendous, hour into this watery abyss. 
The earthquake has written the epitaph of this devoted city in 
indelible characters, " presenting (says Mr. Edwards) an awiiil 
monument or memorial of the anger of Omnipotence."—*' What 
has thus happened (continues that author) will probably happen 
again; and the insolence of wealth, and the confidence, of power^ 
may learn a lesson of humility from the contemplation.'' 

Of the consternation and anguish of the surviving inhabitants 
it is perhaps extremely difiicult to form any adequate conception. 
The various forms in which the calamity overtook them, pre- 
sent unto us €uch a complication of misery as has rarely been 
equalled, perhaps never exceeded, in the annals of modem days. 
The legislature of Jamaica, as a solemn commemoration of this 
aw£il event, has set apart the 7th of June as a day of public hu- 
miliation before God, to acknowledge his omQipotent power, and 
the impotence of man. But unhappily, like days of public hu- 
miliation in other portions of the globe, this religious institution 
is basely prostituted, and too frequently supplanted by a repeti- 
tion of the very crimes that tended to procure those evils which 
they publicly deplore. 

The terrors that were raised by this dreadful earthquake, 
and by. the succeeding hurricane wluch destroyed the waUs that 
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they attempted to raise upon some parts of this seat of Jesolb- 
tion, had hardly subsided, when an occasion of alarm disturbed 
their tranquillity from another quarter. The French, taking 
advantage of their late disaster, meditated a foranidable descent 
upon the island. The armament was fitted out at Hispaniola, 
under the immediate inspection of Mr. Du Casse, the governor 
of that island. The armament consisted of three ships of war, 
and about twenty privateers, having on board about 1500 sol- 
diers. Du Casse commanded the expedition in person. 

On the 17th of June 1694j, only two years after the island 
had' been desolated by the earthquake, this expedition appeared 
off Cow Bay, which lies on the south of the island about thirty 
miles from Port Morant, which approaches, its eastern extre- 
mity. At Cow Bay they landed about 800 men, vnth orders 
to desolate rather than pillage, and to lay waste with fire and 
sword the plantations and territories through which they had 
to pass, in their barbarous journey so far as Port Morant. 

At thia moment the militia of the island were drawn off to 

?iard the capital, and this coast was left in a defenceless state, 
he French therefore landed without opposition, and immedi- 
ately began to execute their sanguinary orders. Their progress- 
was marked with cruelty and desolation. Plantations and pro- 
perty they consumed with fire ; and after torturing the inhabi- 
tants who were so unfortunate as to fall into theic hands, with 
circumstances of briirtality of which the Mohock. Indians would 
be ashamed, they murdered great numbers in cold blood. The 
garden over which they passed, was transformed into a desert ; 
habrtations were reduced to ashes, and the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants were* left to welter in their blood. Settlements were de- 
stroyed by fire, and their possessors by the sword. 

TTie females whafell into the hands of these civilized barba- 
rians were reserved for a fatef still more ignominious than that 
death which their husbands, brothers, and kindred had been 
doomed to sa^r. Many of these were exposed to a treat- 
ment which delicacy will not permit us to mention, from 
those negroes who had been their slaves j and even in sight 
of their friends, who were obliged to be spectators of the 
inhuman scene, without having it in their power to afford assis- 
tance to the suffering females, or to extricate themselves from 
the hands of those barbarous executioners, who^ after torturing 
their feelings, administered their fate. 

In the progress of this journey of blood and. lire, about 1000 
neg«oes fell inta their hands. These were secured as the re-* 
ward of their depredations, and were finally carried to Hispa- 
niola, when the French were driven from the island. De- 
struction, rather than, conquest, appears to have been -the ofiject 
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•of ihxs expedition. To impoverish and distress ' the colony, 
seems to have supplanted their propensities to pillage and com- 
plete conquest ; and their gratification rather consisted in the 
calamities which they had inflicted^ than in the enriching o£ 
thetnselves by the spoils of war. 

. In the mean while Du Casse^ with the greater part of his 
squadron, sailed to the westward, and anchored his vessel in 
Carlisle Bay. This place was badly fortified, and even worse 
provided with soldiers for its defence. An indifferent breast- 
work, defended by 200 men, was aS he had to oppose. Against 
this- breastwork Du Casse directed all his force, which, it may 
be supposed, he made no question of subduing with the utmost 
ease. But the place, which was attacked with vigour, was de- 
fended with resohition. The conflict was obstinate, and attend- 
ed with much lo6s. Colonel Claybom, Lieutenant Colonel 
Smart,. Captain Vassal, and Lieutenant Darwin, were killed in 
the action, and many other oflBicers were dangerously wounded. 
Our troops, unable, after these losses, to persevere in their vi- 
gorous resistance, were about to retreat from superior nambess 
and superior force. They had just begun their movements from 
a place which they could no longer defend, and victory wa& 
about to declare in favour of the French, when an unexpected 
circumstance changed die face of things. 

The governor of Spanish Town, anticipating the fate of 
^ese 200 men who were to defend the breastwork, sent off to 
lixeir assistance five companies of militia. These reached the 
spot in that critical moment when our troops were retiring- 
from the scene of action, who, joining their forces, returned 
again to the charge. The men who formed the reinforcement^ 
had travelled that day nearly thirty miles without any refresh- 
Bient, and were obliged that very instant to enter into the heat 
ef battle. Their native vigour^ however,, rose superior to hun* 
ger, and the enemy was charged by a force which he was 
unable to withstand* The French were immediately obliged 
to retreat to their ships with the utmost precipitation, and to 
abandon the island which they had thus assailed* Du Casse> 
having taken his men on board, soon quitted his station, and,' 
having weighed anchor^ and joined the party of iiKendiarte» 
who h^cid desolated the eastern district, sailed from Jamaica with 
about 1000 captive slaves, whom he carried safely to His* 
paniola. 

From this period tranquillity was established in the island. 
The inhabitants enjoyed their possessions without any molesta~ 
tion from their enemies, and the elements^ were at peace* . 
Alxiut eighteen years had elapsed from the retreat of Du Casse» ^ 
before tliey were assailed by an awful visitation from. God.. 
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The application of industry during this period had rescued the 
earth from the desolations which the French had made •, the 
efiects of the earthquake were familiarized through cuscomy 
and the horrors of the calamity were nearly forgotten j when a 
tremendous hurricane shook the island to its remotest extremi- 
ti^s, and threatened it with calamities equally dreadful with 
those it had escaped. 

h. was in the year 1712, on the 28th of August, that this 
dreadful visitation of Heaven overtook the island. The same 
calamity was again repeated on the same day of the same 
month in 1722, and the efl[ects which were produced in both 
instances were dreadful beyond all powers of description. 

There are, however, many prognostics which foretel the ap« 
proachin^ hurricane, and imperiously direct the inhabitants to 
prepare for the awful event. A long continuance of extreme* 
hf dry and intolerably hot weather carries with it an ominous 
appearance. Ilie skies appear to be much agitated, and die 
sun puts on a fiery aspect. The body of this orb is sometimes 
encircled with a halo, and at an immense distance the elements 
appear in a txmiultuous state. But the air on the island puts on 
a decekful calm^ and induces the inhabitants to believe dxat 
diey have been alarmed with groundless fears. The tops of the 
mountains, which are generally concealed from the eye of the 
i^ctator, become perfectly visible, and seem to look down on 
thevallieswitha delusive smile. The sky, toward the narthenr 
regions, puts on a sable hue, and looks agitated and fbuL The 
sea rolk on the shores with a prodigious swell, and sends forth 
a tremendous roaring. The orb of the moon is covered with a 
dismal haze, and even the fixed stars* appear encircle with unu- 
sual vapours* A noise tesemUing that of distant thunder issues 
from the wells and caverns, and the sea emits a strange and of- 
fensive smell. All nature seems in commotion at a distance; the 
kesvenly bodies appear to be involved in the conflict; both sea 
and land partake of the agitation; and nothing promises so 
much safety as that island on which the storm is immediately 
to £iiL These harbingers of destruction are perceived some- 
times more than 24 hours before the hurricane begins, but 
sometimes tonsiderably less. In some cases all these lulrbingers 
make their appearance ; but instances occur in which a few 
eply are perceived. 



' * Columbus soon made himself master of these astral halos, and of other 
fffns which portend a hurricane in the West Indies. By these means he saved 
liUown squadron ; vrVS • " .other commander} who despised these |irognofdcs> 
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These preludes, are soon followed by that calamity which 
they predict. The sky on a sudden loses all its serenity, and 
assumes an aspect which lowers in angry frowns. The brilliancy 
of day4ight is soon shaded in comparative darkness, and ga- 
thering vapours close in on every side. The sea puts on the 
appearance of irresistible fury, and beats the shore with angry 
rage. The waves, laden with strange productions, are thrown 
upon the coast, and every surge yields something dreadfully 
new. The clouds in the mean while are tossed in wild career, 
in various directions, and even encounter each other in the 
conflicting skies. Birds, which appear to be perfect strangers^ 
visit the stagnant pools, and load the air with strange and dis- 
cordant screams. The beasts retire from their pasture, and 
bellow with a degree of wildness unknown on other occasions 
—with notes that are apparently not their own. 

In this strange commotion, which various causes conspire to 
make, the mind is oppressed with sensations of the most awful 
nature. The appearance of the skies, the solemnity of the 
gloom, the boiling of the ocean, and the roaring of its waves; 
the productions which are thrown on shore, the fury of the 
surf, the murmuring of subterranean thunder, the noisome 
smells which are emitted, the screaming of solitary birds, and 
the unnatural bellowing of the cattle, combine to produce feel- 
ings which will hardly admit of any name. 

On this margin of the Tornado the breezes are at once irre- 
gular in their force, and inconstant in their direction. Each 
point of the compass assumes the empire of the air, and rules 
with faltering power for a moment, tUl all drops into a distant 
calm. On a sudden an echo is heard from the distant moun- 
tains, and the forest trembles through all her trees. The ca- 
verns issue forth a hollow moan, which joins the echo of the 
mountains and the rustling of the trees. In a moment all na- 
ture is in an uproar, and the puny works of man sink beneatk 
the furious blast. 

*• The North fliw forth, and hurls the frighted air: • 
Not sdl the brazen enginVies of man. 
At once exploded, thewiid burst surpass. 
Yet thunder,' yok*d with Ught*ning' and with rain. 
Water and fire, increase th* infernal din. 
Canet, shrubs, trees, huts, are wMrl*d aloft in air. 
The wind is spent, and all the isle below 
Is hush'd in death.'* 

** Soon issues forth the West with sudden burst. 
And blasts more rapid, more resistless drives. 
Rushes the headlong slcy ; the city rocks. 
Sullen the Wut withdraws his eager storms. « 

Will not the tempest now bis furies chain? 
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Ah fto f At when^ ia Indian forests, wiM 
Barbaric armies suddenly retire 
After some furious onset, and behind 
Vast rocks and trees their horrid forms conceal^ 
3rooding on slaughter, not repuls'd ; for soon 
Their growing yell th* aiFrighted welkin rends. 
And bloodier carnage mows th* ensanguined plains: 
So the Souih, sallying from -his iron caves. 
With mightier force renews th' aerial war. 
Sleep frighted flies ; and see yon lofty pala. 
Fair Nature*s triumph, pride of Indian groves. 
Cleft by the sulph'rous bolt ! See yonder dome^ 
Where grandeur v^h propriety combin*d, 
And Theodorus witt^devotion dwelt. 
Involved in smouldering flames. From eY*ry rock 
Dashes the turbid torrent ; through each street 
A river foams, which sweeps with untam*d might 
Men, oxen, cane-fields, to the billowy laain. 
pauses the wind. — Anon, the savage East 
Bids his wing'd tempest more relentless rave: 
Now brighter, vaster coruscations flashy 
Deepens the deluge; nearer thunders roll; 
Earth trembles ; ocdanxeels; and in her fangt 
Orim Desolation tear< the shrieking isle. 
Ere rosy morn possess th* etherial plain 
To pour on darkness the full flood of day.** 

^SugarCane, a Poem by Granger, p. 71, 72.) 

Such a picture of devastation requires no comment. It de- 
lineates the horrors of a Tornado with dreadful exactness, and 
marks the progress of its desolating power. The calamities 
Ti^hich w^re produced by the severe visitations of 1712 and 
1 722, made a lasting impression on the minds of the inhabi- 
tants; the day of the year has been remembered with venera- 
tion, and, like the anniversary of the earthquake, has been 
set apart as a day of fasting and humiliation before God. But 
unhappily, Uke the former occasion, the calamity is forgotten 
in the midst of its commemoration, and professional humility 
and fasting are degenerated into pride, and festivity, and mirth. 

In the year 1744? another hurricane poured its desolat- 
ing breath. It was similar in its progress, but less destructive 
in its effects. In 1780 the island was again revisited, and the 
calamity was repeated the following year. In 1784 it returned 
and ravaged the island. Its exterminating power was felt also 
in 1785, and again in October 1786. A respite of above 
twenty years has since taken place. The hurricane seems to 
grow more dreadful by delay, and its long absence bids the 
inhabitants beware of a gathering storm. Similar calamities 
will undoubtedly again happen, and prove more or less destruc- 
tive, as their violence may \^ directed to fall. The conflictiBg 
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elements, which tenninsrted in art earthquake that buried 
Port Royal in the deep, may soon be agitated with greater vio- 
lence; and the spot on which Jamaica now stands, may pre- 
sent nothing but unbroken waters to the eyes of those who 
navigate the. deep., The remains of ruined volcanoes, wljiich are 
visible on most of the inlands, tell us that their foundations are 
undermining by subterranean fires. The internal cavities will 
in all probability grow too extensive for the arches which they 
are making; even the pillars will give way, and in one dread- 
ful concussion of nature the island may be buried beneath the 
waves.* 

But neither earthquakes nor volcanoes are necessary to pro- 
duce the ruin of an island, or the ruin of the world. The hur- 
ricanes which have thus visited Janiaica were capable of effect- 
ing the awful -calamity. Either element can be made the 
minister of divine vengeance, when omnipotent power shall 
give directions; and the fate of Savanna la Marf convinces us^ 
with what ease destruction can be accomplished when it is the 
will of Heaven. These awfiil examples can haMly be recollect- 
ed without some painful sensations, and without awakening 
suspicions of what may shortly come to pass. In What light 
soever we view them^ they teach us an important lesson, and 
urge mankind at large to prepare to meet their God. 

But the calamities which have resulted from foreign invasion, 
and from the afflictive dispensations of divine providence, have 
not been the only obstacles which the inhabitants of Jamaica^ 
have been destined to encounter. From the period of its conquest 
to the year 1796, they were compelled to contend with fero- 
cious enemies that had taken up their residence in the heart, of 
Aeip country— who were entreiiched in impregnable fortresses 



 * VolcaDO€6 are ealled sulphures, or solfiiterres, In the West Indies. There 
are fevr mowitstinous rslaads in that part of the globe without them, and those 
probably wiU destroy th^oi in time* I saw much sulphur and alum in th& 
•olfaterre of Montserrat. The stream that runs through it is almost as hot a»^ 
hxAHag water, and its streams soon blacken silver." See Note on the Sugar 
Gane^ a Poem by Granger, p. 74^ 

f Ba>7anpa' la Mar was a small, seaport, situated towards the western part o£ 
the island, in the parish of Westmoreland. In the tremendous hurricane 
which nearly desolated Jamaica in the year 1712, this town received its mourn- 
ful fate. 

The sea, agitated to a degree that astonishes, forsook its ancient bounds; and 
being' driven by the tempest upon the land, overwhelmed the tpwn and its 
inhabitants; and in a few painful moments swept both man and beast from 
the fac6 of the earth. A destruction so sudden could create little or no alarm 
till all was past. Not an individual survived to relate the calamity, or to mourn 
over his departed friends. Not a single habitation escaped the deluge; thef 
town, with its inhabitants and weidth, was, ia the most literal sense fi the 
word, completely washed away« 

voi^ I. Q q 
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—who embraced every favourable oppoitunity of committing 
depredation^ — and who occasionally menaced them with de-* 
struction^ and the country with desolation. 

We have already observed, in tracing the history of this 
island, that when, under the comiinand of Penn and Venables, 
the British first wrested it from the crown of Spain, a multi- 
tude of negroes departed from their conquered masters, and, 
assuming an air of independence, betook themselves to the in- 
accessible mountains, beyond the reach of their new invaders. 
This was the origin of the Maroons. They had felt the yoke 
of oppression ; and being weary both of their servitude and 
their masters, they fixed a resolution, either to Uve free, or 
perish in the attempt. Having entered into some general agree- 
ments among themselves, and chosen a leader, they planted 
some maize in the most inaccessible parts of their retreats> 
and waited the arrival of harvest j living m the mean while by 
their exertions and success in hunting, and on what they could 
procure from the wild productions of nature. Finding, how- 
ever,, from these resources but. a scanty supply, hunger soon 
made them desperate, and urged them to descend upon the 
plains, to pUJage provisions from the new settlers, who at this 
early period had Uttle or nothing to spare. War was instantly 
declared Against th^n. Many were put to death.r Birt the 
greater part- submitted to the yoke which they had just shaken 
off, and only about fifty or sixty fled back to their elevated re-' 
cessesy and secured themselves in fastnesses which the hand of 
oppression was unable to reach. An effort, indeed, was made 
to dislodge and destroy them; but the soldiers who were sent 
on this undertaking) unable to bear the fatigues of ascending 
mountains, and of surmounting difiiculties which were foreiga 
to their modes of warfare, signified their disapprobation, and 
the bloody scheme of extermination was given up. 

Those among theni who had been subjugated, communicated 
the infection of independence to the negroes who were enslav- 
ed, with whom they were compelled to associate in their la- 
bours; and each in his turn embraced every opportunity of 
deserting, and of joining the few Maroons who had been so 
fortunate as to escape the shackle and the sword, and who now 
lived in the caves of the distant mountains, half forgotten and 
almost unknown. The number of fugitives daily increasing, the 
party, which was at first contemptible, grew formidable from 
the .accession of rim-away slaves. This addition augmented 
their power, and courage grew in an adequate proportion. In 
the year 1690, they divided themselves into detached bodies, 
and, attacking the most defenceless of the English plantations, 
committed dreadful ravages. But being better skilled iti the 
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arts of plunder and devastation than of war, they were unable 
to withstand the forces that were brought against them ; hence 
they were repeatedly driven back to the mountains, from 
which they as repeatedly returned, whenever a favourable op- 
portunity invited them to renew their aggressions. 

In the eyes of the planters the Maroon negroes appeared as 
slaves, who became the property of the English by the right of 
conquest.' And hence they concluded, that to reduce them 
again to bondage was an act of justice, and that even to de- 
stroy them while in this state of rebellion against their lawful 
masters was a meritorious deed. The Maroons, on tjie con- 
trary, gloried in the efforts which they had made to break off 
the fetters of servitude, ^nd viewed their depredations on the 
whites as acts of retaliiition for the injuries they had sustained, 
and which, though severe in themselves, did not sufficiently 
compensate former wrongs. 

Actuated by principles so diametrically opposite to each other, 
an irreconcileable hatred took place between the contending par- 
ties. The planters kept a perpetual watch to prevent the in- 
cursions of the Maroons, while these were as constantly em- 
ployed in planning new schemes of plunder and revenge. 
Every act of violence increased the animosity of the adverse 
party ; the virulence which rankled at heart led to new enormi- 
ties, and finally produced actions pn each side which human 
nature blushes to acknowledge. 

For nearly half a century this savage warfare continued with 
little or no intermission. The Maroons assassinated several 
planters and their families, who had taken up their residence 
in the vicinity of those mountains which tthey denominated 
their own, and frequently cut off such of the .British troops 
and militia as were sent out in small detachments to subdue 
them. The enormities which they committed generally be- 
came the heralds of alarm, and the intelligence of depredation^ 
collected the scattered soldiers, and drew them to the spot. In 
vain were the insurgents beaten and driven back to their 
mountains with loss; in vain were forts erected and patroles 
established at stated distances to prevent their inroads. 1 heir 
intimate acquaintance with the various defiles of the country 
enabled them to elude the vigilance of their opposers, and to 
renew their onsets on the more defenceless parts. The legis- 
lature, alarmed at the incursions of these enemies, whom the 
whole force of the island had not been able to subdue, passed 
various acts to rouse the inhabitants from their supineness, and 
offered considerable rewards for taking the Maroons either 
alive or dead. But all their efforts fell short of their expecta- 
tions 3, their foes grew more and more turbulent, in propor- 
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tion to the opposition which they were compelled to eticoun- 
ter, and derived courage from those very circumstances which 
were contrived to deprive them of it. The expenses of the 
colony in keeping up a standing army to watch all their move- 
ments, were almost immense ; and the sanguinary measures to 
which the colonists resorted, when any prisoners fell into their 
hands, only exasperated the Maroons to madness, and, by ma- 
turing in their bosoms the principles of retaliation, rendered . 
them still more savage, vindictive, and cruel. The legislature, 
on perceiving that the methods which they had hitherto adopt- 
ed had proved ineffectual, contrived, about the year 1735, to 
establish another mode of warfare. The flying patroles 
ware recalled; and a number of fortified houses were erected* 
defended by bastions, and strongly garrisoned; so that a chain 
of fortifications was stretched along the frontiers of the plan- 
tations, in the vicinity of those mountains which the Maroons in^ 
habited, and which threatened them with a perpetual blockade. 

To render these formidable preparations more operative, the 
troops that were thus established in these fortified positions, for 
the annoyanipe of the common enemy, were directed to make 
frequent excursicms into the heart of their country. The forests 
and mountains were ordered to be scoured, their secret haunts 
to be explored, and their gardens and provision-grounds to be 
destroyed. Thus the sword and famine were directed to enter 
into an alliance. In short, their efforts were calculated to carry 
destruction among the Maroons in all its horrible forms. 7b 
prevent these excursions from being rendered inefficient, each 
man was directed to take with him provisions for twenty days; i 
and slaves were appointed to carry the burdens, lest the load i 
might retai^d the progress of those who marched in arms. This 
method was adopted, that the want of sustenance might not com- 
pel them to relinquish their pursuit, while traversing the inhos- 
pitable mountains in quest of an implacable enemy, whom they 
seemed resolved to exterminate from the face of the earth. 

As the Maroons were fully sensible that they were unable 
to withstand their pursuers by open force, they invariably had 
recourse to stratagem, to counterbalance their own deficiency 
in military tactics, {lence they divided themselves into small 
parties, and, availing themselves of the numeiK)us advantages 
which the country afibrded, annoyed the troops that had j 
been sent against them, by unexpected sallies and artful am- " 
buscades. To meet these manoeuvres, the sqldiers were als© 
divided into small detachments, with orders to explore the 
recesses of their enemies, and trace them to their retreats, as cir- j 
cumstances might direct. To render tliijj service stiU more 
complete, in imitation of that unnatural cruelty which had 
disgraced the Spanish name, each barrack, or fortified house. 
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tras furmshed with a pack of dogs, of that species whkh has 
smce been known by the name of blood-hounds. And, as if 
Christianity were to be implicated in the crimes of her dege^ 
nerate sons, these blood-hounds were to be provided by the 
churchwardens of each pai^ish in which the fortified houses 
were erected. These dogs were employed not only to prevent 
surprises in the night, but to pursue the fugitives through the 
pathless deserts, and to join in the conflict when a skirmish oc^^ 
curred — we will not say to enjoy their portion of the horrid 
spoils of war. But even these measures eventually proved vxk*' 
successful. The spirits of the Maroons were invincible. Ftt» 
gitive negroes supplied them with recruits, who more than 
restored the number that had been slain; and even their own 
losses inspired them with revenge, which became a ferocious 
substitute for more exaked courage. 

The soldiers who had been imported from Europe, as well 
as those who had been raised in the colony, at length grew dis- 
pirited with incessant fatigues, and became dejected with the 
afflictions of a perpetual campaign, and with prosecuting a war 
to which they, could perceive no termination, and from which 
they could gather no renown. The assembly, on being made 
acquainted with their condition, passed an act, about the year 
1737, for the calling in of two hundred Indians from the Mos- 
quito shore, to assist in the reduction of the Maroons. These 
Indians were preferred, from their being inured to the climate 
in which they were to act, and from their being intimately ac- 
quainted with that mode of fighting which they were called to 
pursue. What services these Indians might have rendered, can 
only be the estimate of conjecture, as they were recalled and 
sent back to their native country the following year. Thus muc)i 
is clear : they v^rere admirably adapted for the exploits they 
were imported to perform, and remained faithful to their ei»- 
gagements. And it is but just to state, that they were dis- 
inissed with honour, and rewarded for the services which 
they had rather promised than performed. 

It was in the midst of these commotions, which threatened 
th^ Maroons with inevitable ruin, that the arrival of Lord 
Trelawney threw a new aspect on the face of affairs. This no- 
bleman was appointed governor of Jamaica in 1738. Imme- 
diately on. his arrival, those rigorous measures which his prede- 
cessors had pursued were superseded by othei's, at dhce more 
politic, and more congenial to t:he feelings of human natiure. 
That prudent and hmxiane comihander soon perceived that both 
parties were heartily tired with a conflict in which each hatt 
been a Joser, — in which much blood had been spih, and an im- 
mensity of treasure wasted, — and to which, notwithstanding the 
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measures whereto they had resorted, the most sagacious could 
not rationally calculate upon a termination. As to the Maroons, 
they had scarcely any other employment, and consequently but 
iew things, with them, had sustained an interruption. But with 
the colonists the case was exactly the reverse. The military 
duties which they were obliged to perform, and the perpetual 
alarms in which they were kept, drew off their attention front 
agricultural and commercial pursuits ; while the enormous ex- 
penses that the war occasioned, drew from the vitals of trade 
that wealth which alone had rendered the island valuable. The 
enlightened governor well knew that the Maroons, who for 
nearly a century past had lived upon wild fruits, had gone 
naked, and been inured to all the vicissitudes of the elements 
and weather to which they had be^i exposed, and who had 
never ceased to fight in the midst of defeats, even against su- 
perior numbers of disciplined troops, would never be subdued 
by open force, and to conquer them fay stratagem all perceived 
would be a vain, attempt. On these considerations, he proposed 
to his council, and to the legislative assembly, the prudence and 
necessity of having recourse to pacific overtures. The propo- 
sal met with their unanimous approbation. He therefore not 
only offered to the Maroons lands to cultivate^ which should be 
deerfied their o¥m property, but engaged to guaranty that liberty 
and independence for which they had been so long^ontending. 
These peaceable proposals, held out by governor Trelawney, 
were comprised in fifteen articles ; of which the following are 
the substance. First, All hostilities were to cease on both 
sides for ever. Secondly, The Maroons were to be in a per- 
fect state of liberty and independence j and those ftigitive ne- 
groes who had taken up their residence among them were to 
be included in the general grant, excepting such as had desert- 
ed from their masters within two years from the date of the 
pacification. These, who had thus deserted, should be at liber- 
ty to return to their original masters, by whojn they should be 
pardoned, or, if they preferred remaining with the Maroons, 
they should he subject to their chieftains. Thirdly, They should 
enjoy for themselves, and posterity for ever, fifteen hundred 
acres of land, lying witliin certain boundaries specified ia th^ 
treaty. Fourthly, They should be at liberty to plant co&e, 
£Ocoa, ginger, tobacco, and cotton, and to breed all sorts of 
tattle, ahd dispose of their commodities to the inhabitants of 
the island. Fifthly, Such of the Maroons as entered into this 
treaty should live in Trelawney town, and should be at liberty 
to hunt any where, except within three miles of a plantation; 
Sixthly, Those who entered into this treaty should aid and 
assist in killing jaad destroying all rebels of every description 
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whatsoever throughout the island, who would not accept of the 
same terms of accommodation which were now proposed to alL 
Seventhly, In case the island should be invaded by a foreign 
enemy, all those who submitted to these terms of pacification 
should repair to any part of the island which the governor 
might appoint, and, acting in subordination to the commander 
in chief, should co-operate with the regular troops in repelling 
the hostile armament. Eighthly, 1 he courts of justice and 
law should be alike open to the aggressors and injured both of 
Maroons and whites j and punishment and redress should be 
impartially administered to all, relative to differences which 
mi^t take place between them. Ninthly, In case any negro 
slaves should thereafter desert from their masters, and repair 
to the abodes of the Maroons, they should be immediately se- 
cured, and delivered up to the nearest magistrate to the place 
in which they were taken, who should reward the Maroons for 
their trouble, and reimburse their expense. Tenthly, That all 
Begroes recently taken should immediately be given up. Ele- 
venthly, The commander of the Maroons should wait on the 
governor of the island, at least once in every year, if required* 
Twelfthly, The Maroon chief should be at liberty to inflict any 
punishment he might deem proportionate to the offence, upon 
any of his owh people, provided it did not affect their lives ^ 
but in case the culprit should be thought deserving of deaths' 
he should be delivered up into the hands of the English, who 
should proceed against him according to the laws then in prac- 
tice relative to the free negroes. Thirteenthly, The Maroons 
should cut and keep open convenient roads from Trelawney 
town to Westmoreland and St. James's, Fourteenthly, Two 
white men should be appointed to reside in Trelawney town^ 
who <should be of the governor's nomination ; that through the 
medium of these men a friendly correspondence might be pre- 
served between the contracting parties. Fifteenthly, Certain 
chiefs, then nominated, should succeed each other in the com- 
mand of the Maroons, in case death did not derange the orders 
but finally, after the decease of all, the governor for the time 
being should select from among their own people whomsoever 
he might deem qualified for the important oiEce. This treaty 
was concluded March 1st, 173 8. 

The tenns and conditions of this treaty, held out by governor 
Trelawney, were received on all sides with marks of the most 
decided approbation. The colonists, wearied out with a tedious 
and expensive war, to which they could otherwise see no pros- 
pect of a termination, beheld in these overtures an opportu- 
nity of. making allies of men whom they had been unable to 
subdue, and of transforming implacable enemies into friends. 
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The Maroons on their part, harassed by nien arid hunted bjr 
dogs, watched with the utmost vigilance, and pursued even to 
their last retreats, were willing to terminate hostilities which 
every day rendered their situations less secure* They there- 
fore most readily availed themselves of the proposals which pro* 
mised perpetual peace, especially as they secured to them by 
treaty all they could hope to obtain even by successful force. 
The guarantee of that independence for which they had been 
contending, dazzled them with its astonishing glare ; so that 
while they acceded to all the terms proposed with the utmost 
alacrity, the prospect of securing to. themselves and posterity 
this invaluable blessing, most probably bewildered their un- 
derstandings> and induced them to submit to conditions to 
^ich, on more mature deliberation, they had no intention to 
adhere. In the delirium of the moment, they seemed to have 
forgotten that they were about to engage, by treaty, to prevent 
the negro slaves, who inherited one common birthright with 
their ancestors, from acquiring that independence which their 
own forefathers had obtained by abandoning their Spanbh mas* 
ters, and which they themselves had supported by maiiUaining 
a constant depredatory war against the present colonists. Un- 
der these circumstances, it was but natural to suj^se, that when 
4ie paroxysm of the moment had subsided, and their minds 
were permitted to operate in their natural channel, they would, 
secretly or publicly, take part with the negroes whom they 
kad stipulated not to harbour, and finally assist them in pro- 
curing that independence which the treaty had made their own. 
And finally, as opposition to such an insurrection must be ex- 
pected, that they would make with the insurgents a cause as 
conmion as their complexion, fall upon the white inhabitants 
together, and endeavour to exterminate them from the island 
It a stroke. 

However probable this future conduct of the Maroons mi^t 
kave been, respecting their behaviour towards the negroes, a 
considerable tinie elapsed before any other evidence was aflFord- 
td^ than that which conjecture has supplied. It was in the year 
1760, when the negro slaves attempted a general insurrection 
throughout the island, that the Maroons afforded the govem- 
^ftient an opportunity of forming a just estimate of their cha- 
racter. The revolt first broke out in the parish of St. Mary. 
Its extent was not properly known; but on such an eventful oc- 
casion consternation followed report, and the inhabitants of the. 
island became exceedingly alarmed. The soldiers were imme- 
diately under arms, and an express was sent to the Maroons for 
them to hasten to the scene of action, and join their forces to 
those of the whites, agreeably to the articles of the treaty which 
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We have just si^eyed. A detachment from their Head-quarters, 
after some days, obeyed the summons. The tardiness of theif 
movements, however, gave but too much reason for suspicions 
that they were less solicitous about the suppression of the insur- 
rection, than about the watching of the fortune of the day. Priot 
to their arrival, the colonial militia had defeated the slaves at a 
place called Hey wood Hall } and the intelligence of this victory, 
it is most probable, expedited their departure, and determined 
them which side of the question to take. . The insurgents who 
had escaped the catastrophic of the day had retired to a neigh- 
bouring wood ; and the Maroons, having hitherto borne no 
active part in the conflict, and being better acquainted with 
the nature of bush-fighting than the white people, were directed 
to pursue the fugitives. Further, as their views were well known 
to be mercenary, a reward was offered for every prisoner tluey 
might take, or for every rebel th^y might kill, provided they 
brotght some indubitable trophy of their conquest. Apparent- 
ly stimulated with the prospect of gain, they took their leave 
of their allies, and entered the forest in pursuit of the insur- 
gents ; but after having concealed themselves in the desert for 
some days, in which they probably held consultations, rather 
how to obtain the reward than to deserve it, they returned in 
hypocritical triumph, exhibiting a vast number of human ears, 
which they said they had cut from the heads of the insurgents 
whom they had slain in a desperate encounter which had taken 
place ; and to give the tale which they had thus fabricated an 
air of truthj they contrived to detail the particulars of the en- 
pgement, and artfully preserved a perfect connexion in all 
Its parts. A story so well wrought together, and rendered so 
plausible by the consistency which was visible ; and these cir-p 
cumstances demonstrated by the human ears which they pro- 
duced ; soon gained a degree of credit (to which it was early dis- 
covered they were by no means entitled), and they received the 
reward accordingly. On further inquiry it was afterwards found, 
that instead of encountering the insurgents, as they pretended^ 
they had taken a circuitous route, and had actually taken the 
ears which they produced, from the heads of those who had 
fallen in the'battle at Heywood Hall.* - 



•-* In a War so repugnant to their judgments, and sD hostile to their feelings, 
it is not to be expected that the Maroons should act with much vigour against 
the countrymen of their ancestors, who were struggling for that freedom 
which they themselves had obtained at the price of so much blood. No doubt 
they would have acted with vigour and effect against a foreign enemy, had an 
occasion offered. The treaty which was in existence, and which guarantied 
to them their independence, must have given tUem a pr^ilf cUQn in favour of 
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Scarcely had the preceding afiatr subsided, before an<)tlief 
instance occurred, whkh gave much reason to our colonists to 
isuspect in a still more forcible manner the sincerity of their sa- 
vage allies. A det^hi^efit of regular troops, whi^h had been 
drawn out in consequence of the negro rebellion, trere obliged 
to take their station in the midst &i a soUtary t^ood. tn the 
dead of night they were attacked by the ri^ls. A smart zc* 
tion en^ed, in which many were killed <Hi both sides : the rebel 
slaves were obtiged at hst ta retire, but not till they had set fire 
to the huts in which the solcfiers trere lodged. During this 
faction the Maroohs were invisible^ They were at first strongly 
Suspected, eith^ to be llie assailants, or to have been m a con- 
federacy with the rebels who Were engaged. But these sa^t* 
cions proved to be extpneous» The £ict wtusi that the Maroons, 
to the commencement of the actidn> fell flat upon their £;tces ;. 
tkor did they stir fpoitn the grOihtd on whith they. lay, Uiitil the 
conflict Was ended, and the rebels Were put to* flight* These 
circumstances, together with other instances of treachery thai^ 
soon occurred, abated the confidence whieh had been placed in 
them, and induced the planters fo cOtiStdei» them> i£ not as 
enemies, yet as suspicious and e<luitocjd olBei* 

But in the tnidst of these dd^ifiA appearances^ no direct 
evidence could b^ brought to crifiiinate diem, or to charge them 
with a violation of that tre^ into which they had entered 
With governor Trelawney. Priviite instances indeed frequently- 
occurred^ in which individuals Were guilty of the most daring 
atrocities. But for thbse acts of aggression the laW had provid-^ 
ed, so that nothing could be jmtly construed into aninfractioi^ 
of treaty. Even their private acts of enormity Were frequently 
suffered to go unpuni^ed; and either through the supuieness 
of the magistrates, or the dread ^f provoking still greater evils^ 
no measures Were taken to suljject them to the re^ttions which 
their conduct required. Through this remis6tiesS theu* a(!ti<MS^ 
became still more flagrant, and their language more insolent t 
the most atrocious crimes were committed by them wi& impu^ 
iiity ; and they secured themselves from justice by retreatii^ to- 



the £ngli»h, in preference to any- other European power. But called, as they 
were on the present occasion, to sheathe their swords in the . bowels of their 
countrymen, it is. not surprising that they should act with languor, and avaiF 
themsenrfes of the duplicity which i they manifested to obtain the rewaid that 
had been dffered. They were evidently re<^uired t6 act in a war which they 
detested : we may therefore reasonably conclude, that they obeyed the suin** 
mons with reluctance, and entered into the conflict more from necessity than 
choice. Their situation was somewhat similar to that of Brutus, and probably 
their feelings were much the .same. They did not love the English less, but 
they loved the cause of the negroes more. 
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tlie woods and mountains^ after setting fire to insulated settle- 
anents, and murdering the inhabitants. 

On .the advantages vrhich our colonists derived from their al- 
liance with the Maroons, in consequence of the treaty which 
governor Trelawney had made, a variety of opinions were 
jormed. . In the negro rebellion of 1760, they were considered 
by some as the preservers of the island, and by others as the 
secret instigators of that insurrection which they were called on 
to suppress. By some they were considered as concealed ene- 
mies > and the want of specific evidence against them, seemed 
rather to confirm the suspicions which had been previously en- 
tertained, than to operate in their favour. The facts whiqh 
have been already mentioned were aggravated, to give colour- 
ing to their ^ilt i and even the peculiarities that resulted 
from their savage modes •of life, were magnified to suit the oc- 
casion to which they were applied* 

. But in the midst of these public reproaches, which were so 
Jiiberally bestowed upon them for secretly espousing the cause 
of the negroes, there were many circumstances in their conduct 
which discovered a ferocious hatred towards that people, not 
easily reconcileable with the censures to which they have bee^ ex- 
posed. Of this barbarous ferocity the following is an instance. 
j^ negro of the Koram^ntyn nation had signalized himself \n 
the insurrection jiist related, as a leader of th& rebel slaves. Hi^ 
' party being defeated, he was chased by the Maroons through the 
iGorosts. In this pursuit he was overtaken ^ be was shot j his 
head was severed from his body, and carried in barbarous tri- 
umph to the magistrates, to obtain the reward which had been 
offered : and to such a height was their savage l>rutality extend- 
ed, that the body of the unhappy African was afterwards ripped 
Qpen, his entrails and heart taken out, roasted, and actually, 
devoured by the unfeeling wretches, who without emotion or 
reluctance partook of the horrid repast. On many other oc- 
casions they were equally vindictive and sanguinary, and desti- 
tute of those marks of compassion which seem inseparable from 
that secret attachment to the negroes which they were sup- 
posed to possess. Tneir conduct, indeed, e}(hibited a scene of 
contradiction, in which they sdternately cherished and destroyed 
the negroes. It was this, in all probability, that laid jthe foun-r 
dation of that diversity of opinions which prevailed. Acting 
-from no fixed principles, their attachments and aversions could 
not. be easily ascertained j the impulse of the moment hurried 
them to action, without the assistance of that discretion which^ 
with civilized nations, frequently accompanies war. The most 
permanent principle by which they seem to have been guided, 
l^ras probably a wisl^ to prolong the insurrection, and to pro- 
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mote that discord which then prevailed. There is no double 
but they secretly enjoyed the effusion of blood which they sav 
reeking- from the wounds of both parties, and that they earnest- 
ly desired to see the whole body of inhabitants reduced. In this 
situation both of our colonists and the slaves, which must have 
been an object rather of their wishes than their hopes, they 
would most readily have availed themselves of every advantage, 
and have made a desperate effort to exterminate the wreck of 
bpth masters and slaves. An ascendancy thus acquired would 
have given them the mastery of the island, and have placed 
them beyond the reach of all controul. This was an object 
which must have been highly flattering to their ambitious and 
aspiring views ; and ultimate success would have made Jamaica 
what Sti Domingo'is at the present hour. 

The negro rebellion being finally terminated, and tranquillity 
again restored to the island, the Maroons were dismissed from 
their equivocal service, agreeable to stipulation, and they re- 
turned to their ^allotted habitations. From that period, till the 
year 1795, nothing remarkable occurs in their history. Their 
time was employed eidier in hunting the wild boar, from which 
they obtained the name pf M^oons,* or in cultivating maize, 
or in committing rebberies on the neighbouring plantations. 
Little or no notice, however, was taken of thefti in their pub- 
lic capacity. If they were caught in their thefts, they WK^e 
punished according to law; and with the punishment the afiiir * 
ended on both sides. But in the year 1795 an event occurred, 
>which was to them of the last importance, as it terminated in 
their total overthrow, and final expulsion from the island ; the 
occasion and circumstances of which we proceed to relate. 

Among the various trespasses which had been committed 
with impunity, two of the Maroon negroes of Trelawney town, 
in the month of July 1795, stole some pigs from a neighbour- 
ing plantation. They were detected in the fact, were taken 
into custody, and committed to th^ house of correction in 
Montego Bay. Soon afterwards they were brought to trial ; when, 
the evidence appearing decisive against them, they were found 
guilty, and sentence was passed upon them according to the 
tiature of their offence, and agreeable to the article included 
in the trejaty entered into with them by governor Trelawney, 



• It 18 not Improbable, that the term of Maroon was originally imported 
jhrom Spanish America, before the island fell into our hands; for, according 
to Mi** liOiigt ^^ word in .the dialect of that place imports a kog^kunter^ or 
hunter of heg4. And as this exercise constituted the chief employment of th^ 
people whom we describe, the conjecture of Mr.. Long seems highly reasoji- 
able, that this circumstance gate them the appellation. 
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They were sentenced to receive thirty-nine lashes e^li, which 
punishment was executed by the black overseer of the work- 
house, according to the decision of the cOurt. On being dis- 
charged, they retired towards their home in Trelawney town, 
uttering their imprecations, and breathing to every one vrhom 
they met a spirit of revenge. Some of their associates joined 
them on the occasion, and manifested the same hostile disposi- 
tions as if the punishment had been inflicted upon thein without- 
their having committed any offence. 

On their arrival at Trelawney town, they detailed the circum- 
stances which had taken place, with such aggravaticMis as were^ 
calculated to inflame those to whom they gave the relation, and 
to awaken in their bosoms the most pointed indignatioa against 
the authors of their supposed wrongs. Their story gaining* 
credit, the whole body assembled ; and, forgetting the crime 
in the punishment which had been inflicted, the majority deter- 
mined on vengeance, and declared for war. The aged and 
more considerate among them, however, aware of the conse-- 
quences which must result from such a measure, entered their 
protest against such rash proceedings. But their voices were 
over-ruled by the boisterous eloquence of the more turbulent,; 
and the sound of war prevailed. 

Thus determined, a deputation was immediately dispatched 
•to the -house of Captain Craskell, who at that time resided 
among them, directing him to depart from their territories im- 
mediately, or his life must atone tor his disobedience. Alarmed 
at this intelligence, and well knowing that what they threatened 
they would have the barbarity to execute, he withdrew ini- 
mediately, but paused at a plantation in the vicinity, and en- 
deavoured by expostulation to induce them to reconsider the 
rashness and injustice of the enterprise in which they were about 
to engage. But all his. efforts proved ineffectual. -They had 
resolved on war, and would listen.to nothing that tended to 
soften their ferocity, or damp their ardour. And to put an 
jend to the parley, which Captain Craskell endeavoured to pro* 
long, an attempt was made upon his life. 

Having driven Captain Craskell from their territories, they 
proceeded in a more public manner to avow their intention 
of commencing hostilities. A letter was accordingly written to 
the magistrates of Mont^o Bay,* in. the rough language of 
contempt and insult, in which they affected to apprize the in- 
habitants of their approaching danger, to threaten the town 
jrith an attack on the 20th of the same month, and to meet 



* Mgntego Bay is about 20 mile* from Tr^wney town. 
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the Britbh and colonial troops in armS} and risk their future 
ctestinj on the fortune of war. 

The magistrates^ well acquainted with the character of the 
enemy by whom they were threatei^ed, hastened to provide for 
the safety of the inhabitants, and to spread the intelligence 
. throu^ the island, that the savages in th^ir barbarous onsets 
ought neyt find them unprepared- But no part of Jamaica had 
so much to apprehend as Montego Bay. It was here that the 
felonious Maroons had been punished ; it was this town which 
tfar whole body that had espoused their cause considered in an 
odious light; and it was against this place that their mena- 
ces had been directed. ThU therefore stood most in need of 
defence. General Palmer, who commanded the oiilitia in this 
district. Was accordingly requested to call out the forces under 
his direction, that they might be in readiness to act at a mo- 
ment's notice. He saw the urgency of the case, and instantly 
complied ; and, as a further precaution, dispatched a messenger 
to the commander in chief, requesting him £b send him a re- 
inforcement, that the display of military parade might deter the 
Maroons from engaging in the contest, or assist in repelling 
them, in case they should be so mad as to commence the attack. 
A detachment of horse was therefore immediately ordered^ 
&rward, to act in concert with the militia, as circumstances might 
require, either to repel the assailants, or pursue them in their 
retreats. The troops which were collected together on the 10th 
amounted to 400 men ; to these were added eighty dragoons 
compktely accoutred ; so that the whole body only waited 
for orders, and the appearance of an enemy, to proceed to 
'immediate action. 

The number of Maroons at this time capable of bearing arms 
was not known with precision. A collection of vagrant parties 
formed the general estimate ; but the accounts were various and 
unsatisfactory^ and even the aggregate of fugitive negroiisst 
who had been concealed among them, was thought to be much 
greater than ^terwards appearel in point of fact.. The savage. 
^y which had marked the conduct of the Maroons on former 
occasions had made a deep impression on the minds of the in- 
habitants. Tlie prospects of approaching cruelties had alarmed 
their apprehen^ons, and these had mmtiplied the number tf 
: the ferocious hordes. Even the troc^ were about to encounter 
an enemy on which they could &rm no adequate calculation, 
and with whose mode ot warfare they were almpst totally un- 
acquainted. These circumstances rendered the quantity of 
troops which had been collected absolutely necessary. At the 
same time they had this additional advantage, that while they 
displayed a formidable appearance, there was a probability of 
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atrmg the commcm enemy into a compliance with such mea^ 
sures as might be adopted, without the effusion of human 
blood. In a partial manner this effect was happily produced. 

The Maroons, intimidated by the military forces that, had 
been collected to check their inroads, appeared sensible of the 
rashness which hadonarked their conduct, and expressed desires 
to negotiate a peace. For this purpose they proposed a confer^ 
ence, to be holden at Trelawney town, between their own chiefs 
on the bne part ; and the chief magistrate of the district, the co** 
lonel df the militia, and two members of the legislative assem- 
bly, whom they expressly named, on the other. Anxious to 
avert the horrors which necessarily accompany war, the gen« 
tlemen whom they thus solicited hastened to comply with their 
request; and repaired to Trelawney town on the 20th <^ Jvlyi 
the day on v^ch the savages had threatened to execute their 
sanguinary designs. 

The Maroons, equipped for war, and virith their faces paint-^ 
ed for battle, assembled together to the number of «bout 300^ 
and received the negotiators in an attitude of hostile defiance* 
Their hsguage was at once boisterous and insolent, and accom- 
panied vnth such menaces, that the gentlemen began to be 
alarmed for their personal safety. No violence, however, was 
offered. A degree of savage tranquillity succeeded to these 
bursts of passion, and a parley ensued. In this they declared^ 
that they did not arraign the justice of the proceedings which 
had taken place at Montego Bay, neither did they once insi- 
nuate that the punishment inflicted on the delinnq^iients was 
greater than their crimes deserved. But the manner in which 
the punishoaent was administered was an ofience which they 
could not pardon; they considered it as an insult offered to their 
whole body, that a Maroon should have been flogged by a black 
overseer of slaves, and that too in the presoice c« culprits who 
were at that moment confined for felonies of which they had 
been guilty, and in which they had in part detected them. For 
this wound, wlilch their national honour had sustained, they de* 
manded satisfaction. In addition to this, they insisted upon the 
dismission of Captain Craskell, the re-appointment of Mr. James, 
who had formerly resided among them as superintendant, and 
an additional grant of lands to cultivate. These they declared 
were the only grievances they had to state, And the only re- 
quests they had to urge; and if these were complied with, all 
hostile intentions and preparations should cease, and perfect 
tranquillity should be again restored. 

The demands which were thus made involved subjects of 
some moment; and deliberation, as well as authority, was neces* 
iaarj to ratify the grants which they expected. The British gen-* 
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tkmen promised to use their influence in obtaining wBat tfie^' 
requested, when their case should be stated to the governor and 
legislative assembly ; and beyond this their power did not ex-i 
tend. Their primary object at present was, to restore tranquillity, 
and prevent the efiusion of human bliood. Apparently satisfied 
with these open declarations) the Maroons put on a placid coun<« 
tenance, and seemed willing to wait the event of the claims 
which they had now stated, from a conviction that the govern** 
ment would grant their demands. 

But actions that are passed cannot be recalled ; and those 
that are marked with indiscretion, though varnished with spe-* 
cious pretences, and covered with the shield of authority, ob^ 
tain a complexicm which cannot easily be efiaced. In the pre- 
sent instance, the national pride of the Maroons had received 3 
wound which was difficult to cure. The lenitives which had 
been applied had suspended the smarting for a moment, but 
the corrosion still continued. The sore was covered, but not 
iiealed. They still felt the anguish of the indignity which had 
been offered to them, and it rankled deeply in their hearts. 

Though, in general, the Maroons were governed by the Im« 
pulse which the passing moment commimicated, they were not 
altogether strangers to intrigue. They had learned to conceal 
the latent purposes of their souls under the smiles of dissimu- 
lation, and to appear highly satisfied with a. prospect of peace, 
while they were -making more vigorous preparations for war. 
The conference terminated on the grounds which have been 
stated ; mutual interchanges of civility took place, and perma^ 
nent friendship was apparently restored. . 

The demands of these perfidious friends were immediately 
transmitted to government ; but before they could be taken into 
consideration, it was discovered, that the conference was only a 
project to gain time, that they might banish .suspicion while 
they were maturing a diabolical conspiracy, in coi^unction with 
the negro slaves, on whose co-op€[ration they relied for a gene- 
ral insurrection, and, probably, a subsequent massacre of all 
the white inhabitants throughout the island. There was also 
another circumstance which induced them to postpone the mo* 
ment of revenge. The July fleet of merchantmen was to sail 
on the 26th; and, on their departure, cmly a small military 
force would be left on the island, the 8Sd regiment being ^ibout 
to embark at the same time for St« Domingo. Even during the 
conference their secret intrigues had beei^ carrying on, through 
the medium of agents whom they had sent to the different 
plantations. These emissaries met with various receptions; 
some being cordially received and secreted by the slaves, and 
others repelled with abhorrence by those whom they attempted 
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*o seduce* From an attachment wlitch those of the latter de- 
iscription felt toward their masters, information of their designs 
and attempts were communicated by them ; but the confidence 
that was placed in their professions of friendship and fidelity, 
in adhering to the conditions of the treaty which had just been 
made, so far prevailed, that the governor actually permitted the 
fleet to sail and the regiment to embark. The delusion, how- 
ever, was of short continuance* The evidences of their trea- 
chery, which had been disregarded, gained ground, and every 
day brought with it some corroborating circumstance. ' 

Lord Balcarras, the governor, convinced of his error, dis- 
f>atched a swift-sailing boat from the east end of the island, to 
overtake, if possible, the frigate which had the troops under 
convoy, with a letter to the captain, stating to htm the situation 
lof affairs, and directing him to change his course immediately, 
. and sail with the transports to Montego Bay. Providentially 
the fleet was overtaken; the. orders were obeyed; and the 
whole force, consisting of a thousand effective men, landed on 
the 4th of August. In the mean time the whole island was 
put under martial law ; reinforcements of troops and dragoons 
made forced marches from diflFerent parts, and hastened to 
Join the 83d regiment which had just landed. The governor 
himself, interested in the issue of the approaching contest, de- 
termined to command the forces in person, and left Spanish- 
town for that purpose on the same day that the troops debarked 
at Montego Bay. 

Previously to the return of the troops that had embarked, 
die whole island was in a precarious situation. Of the Maroons 
the inhabitants knew not the exact number, and on the success 
of their machinations among the negroes they could ferm no 
calculation. The example of St. Domingo might, for any thing 
they could perceive to the contrary, have excited them to des- 
perate adventures ; and the secret corresppndence between the 
slaves and the Maroons, who were then waiting to engage in 
vrar, rendered every exertion necessary, and called even the 
most indolent into ^ion. The fate of Jamaica, in their esti- 
niation, depended upon the issues of a few hours ; the lives 
and welfare of themselves and families were at stake, and, un- 
der Providence, rested upon the eflforts which prudence, una- 
nimity, and courage, were about to make. But even wisdom 
and personal valour must have been ineffectual against such 
myriads as would have swarmed, if the negroes had attempted 
a general revolt. In this case, an universal massacre of the 
vrlute inhabitants would most probably have been the result, 
and the rich plantations would either have evaporated in flames, 
(or have sunk into heaps of ashes, while the island would have 
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elhibited notliing but a scene of desohtion. It was under these 
bodings of despair that the mhabitants were depressed, when 
intelligence arrived that the troops had reached the shore, to co- 
operate with the militia and dragoons. 

The arrival af the military from almost every quarter could 
not £ul to alarm the Maroons to a considerable degree. They 
must have been sensible, if they had reflected but a moment, 
that they were utterly unable to cope with the forces brought 
against them, especially as they knew their own powers, tl^ir 
numbers and resources, and the utter impossibility of their ob* 
taining rrinforcements in case of a defeat. On Ae approach of 
Lord Balcarras, they were alarmed to such a degree, that the 
great question of peace or war was once more agitated in their 
coimcib, and after violent debates a division took place; the 
aged and peptic declaring in favour of peace, the thoughtless 
and headstrong contending for war. Unfortunately the latter 
once more prevailed, and all hopes of accommodation were at an 
end. The governor, however, previous to the commencement 
of any actual hostilities, issued a proclamation, specifying their 
ofiences, stating their situation, and denouncing the severe 
measures to which he should have recourse on the Sfdi day from 
the date of that paper } at the same time, though a reward 
was offered for their heads, and their town threatened to be 
.consumed with fire on the day above mentioned, yet prior to 
that day they were within the reach of mercy; and such as 
those to accept of it were conmianded to repair immediately 
to Montego Bay. 

The period allotted them for consideration expired on the 
13th of August : on the 11th about forty Maroons, consisting 
chiefly of the aged and infirm, hastened to obtain mercy | but all 
besides resolved to abide by the decision of the sword. 

Of those who came in, two were again dispatched withover« 
tures of conditional pardon; but they were detained by their 
countrymen, and never more permitted to return. 

The ensuing night they accomplished, for themselves what 
the governor had threatened in his proclamation, and actually 
set nre to their own town, having first provided for the safety 
of their women and children. They then proceeded to attack 
the out-posts of the British camp, which was stationed at ^ 
place tailed Vaughan's Field, and in their first onsets they were 
but too successful. Aware of their inability to face our troops 
in the open field, they retreated wi^ preapitation after the 
first encounter ; but it was only to decoy the forces which they 
opposed into ambuscades, which had been purposely laid to en* 
gnare them. During their momentary triumj^s they afforded 
but too many melancholy specimens of their barbarous dispo* 
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fittions, and br theur r^norseless cruelties convinced the whk« 
inhabitants ot the treatment which they had to expect, if vic- 
tory should ultimately crown their arms. Solitary plantations^ 
which they found in a defenceless state, they joyfully consumed 
vnth fire, and the afirighted inhabitant9 were instantly murder* 
ed, without any regard to age or sex. Even the severest sickness 
could not protect the unhappy victim ; the cries of helpless in- 
fants were insufficient to suspend the dagger ; and even mothers 
in childbed were obliged, after feeling by sympathy the pann 
which their infants had been doomed to suffer, to participate m 
their fate. No specific charge of guilt was necessary on these 
occasions to invite the assassin } even complexion became cri- 
minalf and an opportunity to murder gave a sanction to the 
deed. In short, it was a war of extermination, in which slaugh* 
ter and desolation were the primary objects for which conquest 
was to be obtsuned. 

The promptitude and decisicm of Lord Balcarras at this aw- 
ful time was perhaps one of the happiest events which the island 
had ever experienced. The occasion was momentous, and the 
effects which resulted from his decided conduct were great be- 
yond 4ill example. The negroes, terrified at the general move- 
ments which they perceived in the military departments, in the 
alertness of the officers, and the personal activity of the governor^ 
were awed into submission even without a menace, and easily 
detached firom the interests of the Maroons. Both their lan<» 
;e and their conduct concurred to beget confidence in their 
ity } so that no danger being apprehended from that quar- 
ter, the whole military force was at liberty to act against diose 
who had occasioned the war. 

The successes which had crowned the Maropns in their first 
exertions had filled them with the highest expectations, and 
both flattered their vanity, and gave fr^h vigour to their natural 
ferocity and personal courage. The ground on which they stood 
was highly favourable to their mode of warfare, and gave them 
advantages, which, on a champaign country, they could not have 
possessed. Conscious of their inalnlity to fiice the troops which 
were sent to oppose their progress, they waited opportunities to 
elude their vigilance, and to harass them by falling on the more 
ilefenceless parts of the country. They bad fixed their princi- 
pal repoAtorj in the interior oi the bland, surrounded by those 
ramparts of nature which art was scarcely able to overcome. 
From these inaccessible fortresses, it was their custom to sally 
in the dead of night, and seize upon those objects which, from 
a distant eminence, they had marked on some preceding day. 
The roads which led to these places of concealment were ex- 
tremely difficult to pass^ ^o that the works of nature seemed to 
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retard tlie progress of our troops. If these acted with! tEaf cii^* 
cumspection whkh was necessary for. their safety, the^ could 
make no movements that could lead them to hope for success ^ 
and if they advanced without it, they were almost certain of 
falling into an ambuscade. 

The Maroons, always on the alert, and watching the motions 
of the soldiers from their inaccessible haunts, were at all times 
prepared with men lying in ambush to attack them in every de- 
file. To draw them from the mountains, our troops soon found 
waf impossible, and in their recesses they were beyond their 
reach. The war, therefore, which was, viewed with contempt 
by our soldiers, as soon as they found that the negroes had no 
intention to join the insurgents, they now perceived was pro- 
tracted into an endless campaign. In this strange mode of war-^ 
fare, in which the colonists had every thing to fear, but nothing 
to hopes ^nd in which the island had every thing to lose, but no>- 
tbing to gain, no other prospect appeared before them, but that 
of exercising vigilance which knew no intermission, and of 
lavishing expenses to which they could see no. end. These were 
the circumstances which gave rise to those extraordinary mesL^ 
sures, which, to the disgrace of human nature, were soon af^ 
terwards adopted. 

The inhabitants, kept in perpetual ala^'m by an enemy whom 
all both dreaded and despised, waited till the month of Septem- 
ber, with anxious hopes that some measures would be then de- 
vised by the general assembly, .which was about to meet, that 
might extricate them from the calamities which threatened them* 
Amid their deliberations on the state of puUic afiairs, it was 
proposed to have recourse to an expedient, to which their an- 
cestors had resorted prior to the treaty which Lord Trelawney 
had the honour to introduce. This expedient was, to dispatch 
immediately a vessel to the island of Cuba for one hundred 
blood-hounds, which, under the direction of Spanish hunts- 
men, who were to be imported at the same time, were to pur- 
sue the Maroons in the same manner as they had been accus- 
tomed to pursue wild bullocks in their native land. This expe- 
dient, it was asserted, would prevent the effects of the am- 
bushes which they were accustomed to form, and drive them 
from those inaccessible heights which the bullets of their pur- 
suers could not reach. 

A measure so repugnant .to the feelings of humanity out 
scarcely be mentioned without exciting the indignant passions. 
The savages of Asia, Africa, and America, when charged by 
European warriors with ferocity that ought to be banished from 
the conduct of mankind, if acquainted with the fact, might 
direct them to look to the Maroon war in Jamaica ; and few of 
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t>ur cotlntrymeni we flatter ourselveS) could hear the rebuke 
without a blush. In vain is this conduct attempted to be justified 
by Mr. Bryan Edwards. The efforts which he has made to vin- 
dicate an action so inhuman, so despicablej and so barbarous, 
plainly shew us what his sentiments were on the adoption of a 
measure at which our feelings revolt. He apologizes for a 
mode of conduct which not even his abilities can varnish* 
The excuses that he has made serve only to expose the en- 
ormity of the measure, which j for the honour of Great Britain, 
ought never to have been adopted, and which he, as the in- 
terested friend of Jamaica, should rather have endeavoured to 
consign to perpetual shade. Dissatisfied himself with the pal- 
liatives which he has administered, he resorts to the urgency of 
the occasion, as affording him firmest footing ; and finally re- 
solves into necessity an expedient which is utterly indefensible ; 
for a measure which is in itself inhuman becomes amplified in 
detail^ by those very attempts which are made to give it a colo^r- 
ihg that it will not receive.: so that the pains which, he has 
taken to extinguish the sparks of humanity in our bosoms to- 
ward the ferocious Maroons, only direct our attention to those 
deeds at which every generous feeling recoils. They were, what 
this author has observed on another occasion — *^ deeds of dark- 
ness, too mournful to contemplate, too dreadful to be told." 
He quotes, indeed, a passage from Paley's Philosophy; but 
* it b by no means applicable to the practice for which he pro- 
duces it. Paley's principle is genend, " that, if the cause and 
end of war be justifiable, all the means that are necessary to at- 
tain that end are justifiable also." The author, without doubt^ 
had in view, when he delivered this sentiment, some of those 
modem extremities to which the violence of late wars between 
irivilized nations had proceeded ; such as throwing of red-hot 
balls into the enemy's ships, the more readily to destroy them ; 
or the consimiing of provisions and stores to prevent their falling 
into their hands. But It ought not to be forgotten, that these 
are no tnore than hostile operations of man against man ; and 
even the warlike uses which are made of the elephant and the 
horse, may be resolved into, the same principle. In neither c^e 
is the barbarousness of the animal properly called into action. 
The effects that become visible on either occasion^ are only 
those which result from' their domesticated uses; not from fero- 
city which originates in themselves, but to the exercise of which 
they have been trained with the utmost diligence and care. 

The setting on of blood-hounds, however, for such were the 
dogs of Cuba, not merely to trace to their haunts, but to seize 
and tear in pieces the trembling fugitives, is an action which need 
auly be mentioned to excite detestation. Where is the analogy 
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between the blood-hound and the hprse ? Humanity shoddef^ 
at the introduaion of these canine allies ; and Christianity^ 
mortified at the conduct of her degenerate sons^ weq)s at the 
recollection that th^y should so far have forgotten her mild and 
conciliating principles, as to suffer such a resolution to pas* 
thn»igh an assembly composed of men denominating thenw 
sdves her disciples. It is, nevertheless, but just to observe^ 
that the proposition itself was treated with great indignity by 
the more consdehtious and moderate amoncr them, indieir 
warm debates upon the Maroon rebellion; and the intelligence 
of the transaction, when received by the ftritish parliament;^ 
was mentioned in both houses with horror and indignation. 

Whatever palliatives may be administered by those who feA 
themselves personally implicated in the detestable transaction^ 
posterity will view the subject in its proper light. The opiates 
which a modem writer has applied, cannot be expected to 
operate in future ages, when his medium will no kmger give 
colouring to fact. Even the comqparisons which he h^ made 
will be divested of their application, and Spain and En^and ia 
this branch of their colonisd conduct will be seen in the same 
nnhappy light. To justify this expedient by an appeal to Asia«- 
tic modes of warfare, is rather an acknowledgement of guilfc 
than a rational defence ; and yet to these has diis writer ap« 
pealed. As men professing ourselves the disciples of Jesis 
Christ, and as standing higlibest on the lists of civilization and 
science, the resen^^lance returns upon us with reproaches which 
we are unable to repel. It is a reflection upon that religion by 
which we are nominated, and k looks like a renunciation of 
that improvement of manners which we hold out to the heathen 
Wcnrkl. On the fn'esent occasicm, there seems to have be^i ft 
communication to the canine species of a degree of that fero*- 
city by which their emjdoyers were actuated ; in sho^t, it was a 
method which instructed the brute creation to revd in human 
blood. 

Providentially, however, the arrival of these Uood^hounds^ 
and their Spanish directors, at.Montego Bay» in the month of 
December, prevented that unn^itural carnage which they were 
designed to promote. The rumour which prevailed of their 
ferocious nature had such an effect in terrifying the Maroons, 
that it strongly co-operated with the more humane measures 
which the noble governor had so steadily pursued, to put an end 
to this formidable revolt. With these views he proceeded to 
secure all the passes by strong military posts, that no avenue 
might be left through which they might pass into other parts cf 
the country ; a circumstance which reduced them to the last ex- 
tremity, for the want of provisions and water. The almost 
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inaccessible mountains, and steep rocks^ from which they occa* 
•ionally sallied in the night, being destitute both of springs and 
rivers, obliged them to depend upon the rain which descended 
from the clouds; so that the siege or blockade reduced them to 
a precarious sustenance. 

But prior to the arrival of the blood-hounds, though driven 
to very severe extremities, their martial spirits were unsubdued. 
The calamities, which would have been* insupportable to meii 
accustomed to any other mode of life, were those to whicK the 
Maroons had been long inured, and to which they cheerfrdly 
submitted, as the common condition of existence. Yet even 
amidst their hardiness, the calls of nature became so powerful 
aft to admit of no parley. .The agonies of thirst, which in this 
torrid climate began to prey upon their vitals, forbade them 
to remain in an inactive state. A small party of these barba- 
rians, eluding the vigilance with which they were watched, found 
means to descend from the mountains to renew their depreda- 
tions. Tliey entered the parish of St. Elizabeth in the night, 
set fire to several plantations, and consumed much property 
in the flames. In this onset one Maroon was shot, several 
whites were killed, many were wounded, some buildings were 
burned to the ground, and other acts of violence were com* 
mitted. But these triumphs were of short duration. A more 
powerful force socm compelled them to retire to their native 
haimts, whence they were never afterwards able to sally in the 
parade of war. 

Perceiving, diortly after this event, through the good disci- 
pline and perseverance of the regular troops and militia, and 
the prudent conduct of the officers, that all external supplies 
were cut off, a considerable body of the Maroons most humbly 
sued for peace, upon almost any terms which Lord Balcarras 
might thmk proper to impose. Much altercation ensued among 
our officers in consequence of these solicitations. The arrival 
of the blood-hounds had evidently a considerable influence in 
dictating their submisdon ; and hence it was inferred, that their 
proposals were insincere. His lordiship, however, humanely ac-* 
ceded to their earnest solicitations, upon the following condi- 
tions: that they should implore his majesty's pardon on their knees 
— ^that their future residence should be restricted to some parti- 
cular part of the island, hereafter to be determined ; and, final- 
ly, that those fugitive slaves, whom they had either harboured or 
seduced fr^m their allegiance to their masters, should be im- 
miately delivered up — that in consideration of these compli- 
ances, all hostilities should cease, their lives and liberties should 
be sacred, and Jamaica should still afford them an asylum.— 
These proposals were issued on the 21st of December, and ten 
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days were allowed them to deliberate on their contents^ dnd 
form a final determination. But a small number only availed 
themselves of these pacific overtures within the time prescribed; 
the remainder return^ to their old haunts, and joined the 
main body which still held out ; so that all hopes of an amica<r 
ble accommodation were cut oST. 

The obstinacy which marked their conduct influenced the 
whites to have recotirse to their canine allies, to obtain by vio- 
lence that unqualified submission which they well knew they 
must shortly be compelled to yield- That lenitives had been 
repeatedly applied where force might have been used, is evident 
from the ^various incidents which their history affords ; and it 
i^ with regret that we must acknowledge they were not at- 
tended with that success which they were calculated to procure* 
Th^ Maroons, in all likelihood, attributing these gentle mea- 
sure to an inability, on the part of the whites, to obtain by 
arms that conquest at which they thus aimed by stratagem, 
>rere unwilling to yield submission till resistance was no longer 
in their power. This induced them to hold out to the last ex* 
tremity, to waver in uncertainty between compliance and oj^po- 
sition, and to hesitate whether they should defend their inde- 
pendence or abandon it for ever. It was this which prevailed 
upon the colonists and soldiers to resort to the disgraceful expe-* 
dient, which has sullied the glory of their arms and valour with 
a stain which no apotogy can erase. 

Lord Balcarras, finding that all his designs of mercy had been 
defeated, issued orders on the 14th of January, 1796, to 
General Walpole, who then commanded jthe troops, to march 
immediately against the Maroons who had refused to submit 
to the clemency that had been offered. The whole body was 
instantly in motion. The blood-hounds and their Spanish 
directors, whom he was compelled to take, joined in the ex- 
pedition ; but from those motives of humanity which adorned 
his character, they were permitted to occupy no other station 
thaii the rear of his army. The rebels, however, were fully 
apprised that these dreadful antagonists constituted a part of the 
force they were destined to encounter, and felt all the horrors 
of their situation : their mountains were besieged by men, and 
their precipices were to be scaled by dogs. 

Terrified at the apprehensions of the blood-hounds, which 
their fears a^d common report had multiplied in number and 
magnified in ferocity, they had no time to waver any longer 
in suspense. Their securest retreats, they well knew, were 
accessible to their canine invaders ; by which they expected to 
he discovered, torn to pieces, and then devoured. Theii: con- 
dition was become alarming in the last degree. Oppressed witk 
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lunger, and parched with intolerable thirsty besieged by an 
enemy whom they were unable to face, and who, by guarding 
all their passes, had completely cut off their communications 
with exterior supplies, their oi^ly reliance had long been placed 
upon the securities which the fortifications of nature had pro- 
vided for them. But now this only citadel of their faltering 
hopes was assailed by a new species of foes, which had been 
imported from a foreign land. In this extremity, finding the 
whole armament in motion, which they could neither resist nor 
elude, th/ey came to a final resolution, to endeavour, by sub- 
mission, tp soften th^ rigour of that fate which they could not 
avert. They therefore determined to proceed, in the character 
of humble supplicants, to meet their enemies without hostility 
and without arms. 

Agreeably to these views, a deputation was instantly disr 
patched, to supplicate from General WalpQl,e that mercy which 
they had r^ejected, when offered by the governor on advan- 
tageous terms. At present they only stipulated for their lives— 
a. condition which was readily granted, without reluctance or 
Jiesitation. 

These deputies were followed by about two hundred and 
sixty of their countrymen, to whom the humiliating but wel- 
jcome tidings were conveyed. The young and robust still, 
however, continued to hold out ; perhaps from an apprehension, 
that as their violent counsels had occasicnied the war, a more 
fearful responsibility awaited them ; but nothing serious being 
dreaded from their delay, General Walpole proceeded no fur- 
ther in the forests. About the middle of the month of March 
following, these also repaired to the fountain of mercy, and 
submitted, on no other condition than the security of their lives. 
But neither entreaty nor menace could induce them to comply 
with the condition of the treaty of the 21st of December, 
which demanded of them a surrender of all the fugitive slavey 
who had taken up their residence among them. This circum- 
stance, however, instead of aggravating their guilt, tends in some 
degree to palliate their offences. Many of the fugitive slaves 
had been seduced by thqm ; but amid tlie enormities which 
they had committed on the whites, they felt too much honour 
to betray those whom they had deluded, and chose rather the 
hazard 'of exile from the island, than to remain on it with the 
disgrace of meriting the appellation of traitors. 

The Maroons being happily subdued through the influence 
of terror, without any further effusion of blood on either side, it 
became a question with the conquerors, of no inconsiderable 
moment, to decide in what manner they should be disposed of. 
The stipulations of the 2 1st of December obliged them to ask 
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the king's pardon on their knees within a giv^n time, and to 
bring in such slaves as had taken refuge in their territories. 
With the first of these injunctions some had comphed j but 
with the last, none : and hence the question was agitated, whe- 
ther any were entitled to the indulgence which the prpclama-* 
lion or treaty had offered ? No proof could be clearly adduced, 
that any fugitive slaves were at that time actually harboured 
by them ^ and nothing could be more unjust than to impose 
upon them an impossible condition, and then punish them for 
not complying with the demands which had been made. ITiat 
those who siirrendered themselves within the time prescribed^ 
which was ten days, were entitled to residence on the island, 
seems therefore to be a point which did not admit of much dis-f. 
pute ; biil concerning those who did not surrender till the sti- 
pulated period had expired, a diversity of opinions prevailed. 
That the Maroons thus submitting had no right to demand a 
residence on the island* by virtue of the treaty of December, 
•was a dear case, because they had suffered the specified titae to 
elapse, without improving it when it was in their power. But 
still, the equity of their being exiled to a foreign land became 
questionable upon a prior ground, even upon that on which the 
edict of December stopd. For though those who submitted 
within the time specified in this treaty were entitled, by virtu^ 
of that subjnission, to a residence on the island, it did not fol- 
low that those who. refused to comply had, by that non-com- 
pliance, forfeited any of their prior rights. The utmost that 
could be inferred was, that they had no claim whatever on the 
overtures of December; but that, in all other respects, they stood 
precisely on the same ground as though that treaty had never 
existed. 

Aware of the difficulties which w^re involved in this ques- 
tion, and which could not fail to come forth in the course of 
its investigation. Lord Balcarras, that his presence might not 
intimidate nor his opinion influence those by whom it was to 
be decided, with much wisdom resolved to take no active part 
in the transaction. The whole business, therefore, naturally 
devolved on the council ajid assembly. The members of these 
respectable bodies, to obtain all the information possible, select- 
ed from among themselves a committee, who were appointed 
to examine evidence on the affair before them, that their final 
judgment might not be prematurely delivered. After passing 
through the necessa^^ inquiries, their report was delivered to 
the assembly, the members of which were divided in their opi- 
nions on the exile of the captives. In the division, however, 
which took place, thirteen only opposed the following resolu- 
tions, for which twentij'om voted, The dissension rested chiefly 
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on the first article^ which the minority considered to be too 
rigid. General Walpple, who had been so instrumental and 
active in crushing the rebellion, it was known afterwards, dis- 
approved ^f the measure that had been adopted, and actually 
refused to accept of a superb sword which the same assembly 
voted him, as a testimony of their grateful approbation of the 
services which he had rendered the cdlony. The following is 
the resolution, which general "Walpole and the minority have 
by no means been singular in thinking too severe. That all the 
Maroons who surrendered after the first of January, 1796, not 
having complied with the terms of the treaty, are not entitled 
to the benefit thereof, and ought to^ be shipped off the island j 
•but that they ought to be sent to a country in which they will 
be free, and such as may be best calculated by situation to secure 
the island against the danger of their return : that tliey ought 
.to be provided with suitable clothing and necessaries for the 
voyage, and maintained Hi the public expense of this island, 
for a reasonable time after their arrival at the place of their 
destination. 

That the Maroons who stood out beybnd the stipulated pe- 
riod were not entitled to th^ benefit of the treaty, We have 
already admitted j but the justice of the proceedings reverts 
back. to an independent ground, upon which that can have no 
influence. Of this point the resolution takes not thcf least no- 
tice. To those who complied with its conditions, the treaty 
guarantied a residence, which the legislature hiad no right to 
infringe^ but that the non-compliance of the others with the 
requisitions which had been proposed, could give to the con- 
querors a moral right to' exile them from an island which they 
had inhabited in regular succession from their ancestors, and 
agreeably to the sanction given by the treaty of governor Tre- 
lawney, may well be deemed problematical. Let us only sup- 
pose that the treaty of December had contained a declaration 
of this nature — ** That all who would surrender before a given 
time should have their lives secured ;" — can we justly infer from 
hence, that such an edict would confer upon^ the conquerors a 
moral right to massacre all who should submit after that period ? 
If so, what are we to think of justice ? — if not, what are we to 
think of the principle upon which the Maroons were exiled ? 
The supposition carries with it its own evidence, and refutes 
those fallacies by which such modes of conduct are defended. 

The second resolution partakes of the spirit of Christianity, 
and is more conformable to the sober dictates of cool delibera- 
tion. The following is an exact copy : " That it is the opi- 
nion of this House, that as there may be among the rebels a 
.few who by their repentance, services, and good behaviour 
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Since their surrender, have merited protection and favour, it fw? 
recommended to the lieutenant-governor, to permit such to re- 
main in the island, together with their Wives and children ; and 
to distinguish them by any other marks of favouar he* may think 
proper." 

In pursuance of these resolutions, about six hundred captive 

- Maroons were transported from the isklid of Jamaica, in the 
month of Juhe, 1796, for Halifax in North America, which place 
they reached in the July following. In their voyage they were 
attended by two commissioners, whom the legislature had ap- 
pointed to superintend them, and to provide for their necesa- 
ties such articles as might be required. By the vote of the 
assembly, those commissioners were entrusted with the sum of 
j^25,000 to defray the necessary expenses, arid to purchase 
lands for their reception, cither in Nova Scotia or Lowet 
Canada, as circumstances might direct, Subject to the further 
appointment or approbation of hi? majesty. On their arriving 

^ at the spot in which they were destined to reside, they were 
declared to be a free people ; and such clothing and necessaries 
were provided, as were best adapted to shelter them from the 
inclemencies of the rigorous seasons which they were aboiit 
to encounter. 

Provided with every accommodation that could render thenr 
condition comfortable, they entered on their new mode of life 
immediately after their arrival at Halifax, Their situation in 
the month of November following, we shall soon gather froni 
a letter written by Sir John Wentworth, Baronet, the^ governor 
of the province in which they resided. It has been copied by 
,Mr. Edwards from the original, and inserted by him at the 
conclusion of his first volume ; but it proves much more than 
that gentleman intended by inserting it. The letter, without 
all doubt, clearly evinces their comfortable establishment, and 
affords a pleasing prospect of their future felicity ; but it also as 
clearly demonstrates that they might have been made peaceful 
and useful subjects in Jamaica, if the advice which Mr. Long 
has given in his History of Jamaica had been adopted, soon 
after the island became a British colony. " The Maroons," says 
that faithful and intelligent historian, " would probably prove 
more faithful allies and better subjects, if pains were taken to 
instil into their minds a few notions of honesty and religion ; 
and if the establishment of schools, and the erection of a cha- 
pel in each of their towns, were recommended as measures of 
indispensable necessity." 

That the Maroons were capable of receiving such instruction, 
and of improving by it, the letter to which we refer bears the 
most ample testimony. And no question can be made, but that 
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they were as capable of improvement in the climate of Jamaica, 
as in the comparatively inhospitable latitudes of Nova Scotia. 
The ingenuity and address which they discovered in their vari- 
ous struggles in the late war^ are convincing proofs that the 
>ame exertion of intellect, if properly directed, would, under 
the blessing of Heaven, have led to the improvement of their 
morals, and have conduced to their felicity beyond the grave. 
The establishment of these moral principles must have con- 
ducted them to order and industry ; and the benefits resulting 
from their labours would have proved a satisfactory reward in 
respect to the present world. Their exertions, in process of 
time, would have been highly advantageous to the state. By 
cuhrvating those portions of the island to which the Europeans 
could scarcely have access, they would have augmented the 

feneral produce ; while, by multiplying in number, they would 
arve strengthened its internal force, and have assisted in direct- 
ingit against the hostilities of an invading foe. 

W hy such measures were not adopted as would obviously 
have led to the felicity of the Maroons, and the security of the 
island, it is not within the province of this work to inquire. 
Governor Wentworth's letter, and the peaceable and orderly 
behaviour of the negroes, and men of colour, who have been 
converted to Christianity by the pious labours of the Moravian 
brethren, and whose numbers have since been astonishingly 
increased by the missionaries of the Society late in connexion 
with the Rev. John Wesley, must convince every impartial rea- 
der, that if the interests of our holy religion had been consci- 
entiously promoted by the legislature of Jamaica at an early pe- 
riod, the poUcy of exiling the Maroons would most probably 
have never had an occasion to exist \ and if the question had 
been started, it would have been spurned witb contempt. Their 
orderly behaviour would have secured their residence in the 
island, and no such harsh measure would have taken place. 

The ^25,000, which was granted for their accommodation in 
a distant land, would, in all probability, have been more than suf- 
Ificient to reduce them to order, without the application of force, 
or the effusion of blood. That sum would have erected among 
them as many chapels as their numbers required, and would 
have provided with a permanent livelihood a sufficient number 
of faithful ministers, who would have exerted themselves to 
promote their interests both ia time and in eternity. Their 
public utility would have reimbursed the expense, and their at- 
tachment to their own eternal welfare would have led them io 
support a ministry which had been productive of such happy 
effects. 
" Unfortunately this mode of genuine policy was disregarded, 
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suid a different line of conduct pursued. Instead of importing 
ministers of the gospel, blood-hounds were procured from the 
Spanish settlements, by which means the island has gathered 
infamy, where it might have planted laurels which would never 
fade. Unhappily it has removed, by exile and the sword, a 
race of men who might have atforded it both/ honour and 
defence. 

As one principal object of this work is, to difiuse an evange- 
lical knowledge of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and to develop 
its happy influence in preserving good-will and peace among 
mankind, while it enforces due obedience to civil authority 
among all orders of men in all parts of the inhabited globe, 
it is with heart-felt pleasure that we re-copy the instructive let- 
ter of governor Wentworth. This gentleman, by his residence 
among the Maroons in their new abode, has had an opportu- 
nity of appreciating the importance of those principles for 
which wq contend. He has seen these imenlightened savages 
taken from a mode of life, to which both themselves and their 
ancestors had been accustomed for ages that are beyond our 
reach. He has seen them removed to a climate almost the 
reverse of that in which they had been cherished, and labour- 
ing under those disadvantages which are inseparable from all 
. infant colonies. Yet he confidently assures us, that their beha- 
viour has been orderly and decorous, and that' their lives are 
far from being uncomfortable. 

His observations being founded upon their -conduct in the 
early months of their settlement, in which the period of tur- 
bulence is naturally to be expected from savage life, encourage 
us to look forward, with pleasing expectation and hope, to a 
degree of improvement which the measures adopted seem cal- 
. dilated to ensure. As they grow better acquainted with their 
new mode of life, and have their understandings illuminated 
by that light which the gospel was designed to impart, their 
condition must necessarily improve. But we cannot avoid con- 
cluding, that the same measures would have produced the same 
effects in their native hnd j and if so, infamy, exile, and car- 
nage, would have been avoided. 

The conclusions which we have thus drawn have been sug- 
gested to us by a train of facts that will admit of no dispute ; 
and that similar effects might have been produced among die 
Maroons, the following letter of governor Wentworth places 
beyond all reasonable doubt. " The Maroons (says he) are 
now comfortably settled, and their situation will be daily im- 
proving. They are hitherto quiet, orderly, and contented. I 
hiiVe long had experience useful for this occasion, and have no 
doubt but that these will be an happy and useful people. In this 
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coontry they caii do no harm, nor do they seem disposed to do 
any. They are exceedingly attached to me. I have appointed a 
missionary and chaplain, with an assistant teacher, to perform 
the service of the Church of England, to instruct them in Chris- 
tianity, and to teach the youth and children to read, write, and 
cipher. Last Sunday I attended public worship in their chapel, 
at opening the church. The Maroons were particularly atten- 
tive, decent, and most exceedingly delighted. Next Sunday 
many are to be baptized, and the remainder in due course. 
They are solicitous tor this duty, and appear desirous of instruc- 
tion; fi-om whence civilization will naturally result. The climate 
is, and will be salutary to them. The children were emaciated, 
and most of the adults worn down by war, imprisonment, and 
sea-sickness : they are now healthy, strong, and as hearty as 
any white people in the province. They are, therefore, and I 
have no doubt will continue to be, infinitely benefited by their 
removal to Nova Scotia ; and the most judicious and sensible 
among them are perfectly satisfied, and happy in their future* 
prospects." If such then were the happy effects of religion 
upon these poor savages, in the short space of three months, 
what a change might have been wrought in the conduct of their 
forefathers to the white inhabitants of Jamaica, which would 
have been transmitted to their descendants, if Mr. Long's 
timely admonition had been properly regarded ! But the mem- 
bers of the assembly of Jamaica must have had the same turn 
of mind as Mr. Edwards, who considers " the conversion of 
savage men, from a life of barbarity to the knowledge and prac- 
tice of Christianity, as a work of much greater difficulty than 
.many pious and excellent persons in Great Britain seem fondly 
to imagine.** 

Actuated by that selfish policy which extends the horizon of 
Jiappiness no farther than momentary or worldly interests, the 
legislature made no efforts to rescue this race of men from a 
savage state. The depredations which the Maroons occasion- 
ally made upon the white inhabitants, were sufficient admoni- 
tions of the approaching danger ; and their various insurrec- 
tions were both the consequences and the punishment of that 
indiscretion which marked the conduct of the legislature from 
the capture of Jamaica in 1€55, to the period of their exile 
in 1796. The great misfortune was, that these people were 
suffered to wander through the forests, and to traverse the 
mountains of Jamaica, without instructions and without a guide. 
'They were found in a savage state, and in a savage state they 
were suffered to remain. The principal objects that the legis- 
lature had in view were, to keep them at a distance by coercive 
measures, and to awe them by the sword. Succeeding gene- 
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rations trod in the same paths which their predecessors had ch(V 
sen, and the Maroons were always neglected, till their crimes 
awakened resentment, and led to punishments that prudence 
might have prevented. 

By those wise measures which Mr. Long so judiciously re-i 
commended, the victorious but expensive and disgraceful war 
which we have been contemplating would, in all probability, 
have been avoided, and the Maroons would have been happy 
and free on their native spot. Five hundred thousand pound^ 
which had been expended long before the insurgents were trans- 
ported, from the island, would have been comp&tely saved; and 
those depredations which were made on private property would 
have been prevented by measures that would have softened 
the ferocity of those savages by imperceptible degrees. The 
inculcation of virtue and religion would, under the blessing and 
grace of God, have introduced among then^ the domestic virr 
tues, which the calamities incident to life would not have beea 
able to demolish. The treaties into which they eptered would 
have been adhered to from the noblest of motives $ and the j 
would have been the friends of our country from principle in- 
stead of fear, llie bickerings of war, which from time to time 
disturbed the internal tranquillity of the island, would have beeQ 
unknown ; and our settlers would not have had learn this 
lesson from them — that ^^ who overooiDies by force, conquex? 
but half his foe." 

But the truth is, that the advantages of commerce and worldr 
ly interests engrossed the attention of the settlers and planters; 
and as the means of acquiring opulence by the cultivation of 
the lands increased, an indi&rence toward the Maroons har- 
dened into an habitual neglect. The clergy of the established 
church, however well disposed they might have been, had no 
encouragement held forth to them, by the inagistrates and other 
principal inhabitants, to undntake the painful and perilous task 
of itinerant preachers, and instructors of a savage race, scat- 
tered here and there in woods almost impenetrable, and oo 
mountains, and in the caverns of rocks, inaccessible to pa^ss 
not accustomed to their mode of life, or not determined to 
sacrifice all for Jesus Christ. 

How far a stationary ministry might have been available in 
the accomplishment of the important work, is certainlv a point 
that will admit of much dispute. The habits of life which these 
people had acquired were of a peculiar nature, and therefore 
demanded the adoption of extraordinary methods to render in- 
struction^ beneficial, and to crown exertions with success. lo 
situations so eccentric, no stated rules can be given. In a thou- 
sand cases in life .we are obliged to be governed by circumstances 
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as they rise and pass before us, to which no regular methods 
can apply, and which no established rules can reach. Just such 
must have been the mode of preaching the gospel among the 
Maroons, if an amelioration of their condition, and, infinitely 
above aU, the welfiire of their souls, were the great objects 
which the missionary had in view. 

For though in some places it might be said that they associat- 
ed together, and lived in a state of society, in towns which 
they had erected, yet multitudes were scattered upon the moun* 
tains, and lived in a manner as solitary as the wild boars which 
they pursued. These must have been sought out in their lonely 
habitations, or the instructions which were intended for them 
could not be conveyed. No other method could therefore have 
been adopted than that of an established itinerancy, which 
might have given the missionaries a discretionary power to travel 
among them, and seize those favourable moments of which 
none but themselves could judge. 

It was by the adoption of similar methods that the Jesuits 
acquired such an amazing influence over the Indians of South 
America, and bound them to their interests by almost indissolu- 
ble ties. But hovt politic soever these Jesuits were in the adop- 
tion of the means, their views were sordid, and terminated in 
that worldly interest with which the gospel disowns all con- 
nexion. Flence no beneficial consequences resulted from their 
labours^ at least none that could lead the savage nation^ to hap- 
piness and to God. God has declared that his ministers must 
be crucified to the world and every sordid interest, and his 
blessing has invariaUy accompanied the exertions of those 
who have answered this glorious character. His promise is $till 
the same ; and he has assured us^ that our labour shall not be ia 
vain in the Lord. 
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HlStOilY OF JAMAICA* 



Geunfy of Mtddlesix — description of St. j^ago de la Vega^ or Spa* 
nish Tozvn^ both ancient and modern — public bath — magistracy 
— police — number of inhabiianis-^mode of living — Passage Fori 
*—Port Henderson — Sixteen Mile Walk — Seville Nueva — its 
ruins visited hf Siir Hans Sloahi. 

THE COUNTY O^^ MIDDLESEX. 

J)escription qf St. Jago de la Vega^ or Spanish Toiv^, and the 

other Toivns and Parishes^ ksfc 

* I 

irl AVINCS takeil a general survey of Jainalca, and comidered 
It in a collective point of vie\^, we now proceed to a nearei* 
inspection, in which we must dissect and analyze its parts. En- 
joying the same common government with ourselves, and being 
peoplfed with inhabitants from various parts of the British do- 
minions, a likeness to our native land ig preserved, not only 
in constitution and laws, but also in those subordinate depart- 
ments which appear in topographical descriptions* 

The island is divided into counties, and these counties again 
into parishes j all which divisions beaf a near resemblance to 
those of the mother country. The names of the counties are 
Middlesex, Surry, and Cornwall: to each of these we shall direct 
the attention of the reader as they pass in succession before lus 
noting at the same time those peculiarities in them which may 
be deemed worthy of regard. We shall begin with Middlesex, 
and the town of St. Jago de la Vega, or Spanish Town. 

This capital of the county of Middlesex, now most commonly 
called Spanish Town, may be considered as the metropolis of 
the island. As it is the f^idence of the governor, apd both 
the legislative assembly and the supreme courts of judicature 
hold their sessions in it, the principal inhabitants of the two 
other counties frequently resort tO it on business. It is 
situated in a pleasant valley Oil the banks of the river called Rio 
Cobre, and m the time of the Spaniards was very populous. 
At that period it contained upwards of 2000 private houses, 
besides several superb public edifices^ particularly an abbey and 
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|wo clMffchi^s, darned the Red and the White Cross churches :-*• 
pn the site of the fonder, the present Protestant church was 
erected. It is related, that these were the only religious edifices 
which were not destroyed in the time of CromweU. 

The native indolence of the Spaniards had suffered theislan^ 
to languish under the exuberance of wild fertility ; and the fury 
of our soldiers in Cromwell's time almost ccnnpleted the desola^ 
tion. The cattle> which swarmed in multitudes) were destroyed 
with wantonnj^ss ; and the provisions which w^re growing in 
the e^urth were rooted up. ^FubUc edifices became public vie- 
tims, aad the effects of conquest were ruin and destruction. In 
the midst c^ these coQtemptible triun^phs, they likewise demo- 
]jshe4 (i great number of private houses ; and many others were 
^uff^redj in the course of time> to fall into ruins : so that at 
present, being an inland town, and not concerned in the gene- 
iral commerce of the inland, Spanish Town is reduced within a 
narrow compass. The number of houses infaabi|:ed by white 
persons dp oo^ amount to in9re than five hundred, belonging 
f hiefly to yrealihy people, and the principal ofiicers of governs 
ment, with their dependents, who live ii^ a very gay and very 
tuxfirious 9tyle, 

The principal public .edifice is, the government or king's 
house, erected by a general contribution of the wealthy plan* 
ters and other inhabitants of the island. It is sumptuously fur- 
nished, the total expenditure amounting to ^30,000, Jamaica 
^currency ; and is esteemed, by the best judges who have visited 
the West In4ia Islands, to be the noblest government house in 
the British Colonies : it is even twice as magnificent as that 
of the Unitp4 States. Jt$ situation is qn the great square ov 
parade, 

On the opposite side, directly fronting this magnificent resi-t 
flence of the governor's for the tirtie being, the inhabitants of 
|;he island began about the year 1756 to erect, at their own ex-? 
pense, an iipmense pile of^ spacious apartments, rather than a 
regular house. These are calculated to contain, undey one rpof^ 
the assembly-room or house of commonSi the speaker's ^ham^* 
ber, the court-hous^, and jurytrOQm, on the upper story 5 an4 
on tlie ground floor, si^itable pfiices for the secretary of the 
island, the provost iparshal, the register of the court of chan-i 
f:ery, and the clerks pf the crown and of the courts of law* 
Such a vast undertaking necessarily made but a slow progress^ 
the sums requisite to complete the whole being paid in by in* 
stalments ; so that it was upwards of thirty yesirs before itwas 
entirely occupied* 

This new building supplies the pkice of the old court-house 
on |he ^or A si4.e of th^ parade* Here ^very cQmman<iyer iiv- 
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-chieft on his first arrival, takes tfa!e usual oaths, befef^e he enters 
upon the functions of his government. At other times it is 
used for the elections of pari^' officers ; and upon any occasion 
of internal alarm, or the apprehension of an invasion fircmi 
.foreign enemies, when the idznd is subjected to martial law, it 
serves as a guard*room for the militia. Another remarkable 
buikline on the south side of the square is the arsenal, still 
cded me chapel, because it was formerly consecrated to public 
worship: it gimerally has a considerable stand of small arms, 
amounting to about 3000 musquets with bayonets, and 500 
brace of pistols, kept in good order by an armoiu^er, who has 
-a salary voted annually by the assembly. Close to diis arsenal 
is the guard-room for the body guard, consisting of files of 
regular troops doing duty daily by rotation^ in attendance upon 
the governor* 

The private houses of the Endish, Irish, and Scotch, residents 
in this town, are generally divided into three compartments : 
the front is sheltared by piaczas, under which the family pass 
a great part of their time, to enjoy the shade and the cooling 
i>reeze : the central entrance is by a hall, communicating with 
bed-chambers at each end, and having an opening to the back 
part of the house, formed by an arch, which in some houses is 
cased with mahogany, and in others is only covered with plaster. 
Though the backrooms are little better than sheds, yet they are 
used occasionally as bed-chambers, dressing-closets, or other 
purposes of convenience only. The kitchens and other offices 
are judiciously arranged, in this warm climate, at a considerable 
distance from the dwelling-houses, which by these means are 
kept dean and Avholesome -, and this practice prevails throughout 
the island. Of late years the planters have not only enlarged 
their houses, but have decorated them with costly furniture and 
pman:ients, contrary to the custom of their ancestors. These 
latter were used to content themselves with simple habitations, 
which they called ntaie'shifts, poorly furnished; the walls being 
pnly coated with plaster, and here and there covered with com- 
mon prints and old maps, neither of which were framed. At 
present, sashes with Venetian blinds grace their windows ; and 
elegant pier glasses^ lustres, girandoles, sophas, and the most 
fashionable mahogany chairs, commodes, &c. with the most 
beautiful painted £)or-cloth3, exhibit the opulence of the owners 
\n their saloons and bed-<iiambers. 

- The church, situated in the south-east quarter of the town, 
IS an elennt biick building, in shape representing a cross, con- 
sisting of four aisles, traversing each other at right angles. The 
pulpit, the pews, and the lining c^ the wsjls, are of cedar and 
mahogany : the pavement is chieiy qiarUe. At the west end 
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of di^ main aisle is a gallery, supported on stately cokunnSf and 
decorated with a very excellent organ, which cost j£440 ster* 
ling. The organist has a salary of £120 a year, paid by the pa* 
rishioners, besides other emoluments. 

The Jews, who are very numerous, have a synagogue in the 
eastern quarter of the town, near the river. They are also al« 
lowed by the clerk of the market, whose duty it is to take care 
that the meat exposed to sale is sopnd and fresh, a butcher of 
their own, who, besides slaughtering his beasts according to the 
Mosaic law, generally selects the fattest and the finest. 

The barracks for the regular forces are situated in the 
southern quarter, on an airy, healthy spot, on the declivity of 
-the rock on which the town is built. They consist in front of 
a lofty brick building, containing two stories ; the back part 
opens into a spacious square court, surrounded with shed-rooms 
capable of holding three hundred men : but the accommodar 
tions for the officers being found insufficient for the purpose^ 
they are lodged in private houses at the public expence; so that 
the soldiers are leit too much to themselves. With respect to 
the militia, they have no stationary residence^ and are strangely 
composed of a mixture of Christians, Jews, Pagans, whites^ 
xpulat4:oes, and negroes, forming about six regiments of cavalry 
and infantry. 

The other public buildings of less note are, the hospital, ih^ 
county gaol, the free-school, and the poor-house. The streets 
are rendered inconveniently narrow by the piazzas before the 
houses ; and, for want of a proper breadth, the wind not hav-. 
ing sufficient space to circulate freely through them, the sultry 
heat of the summer months is considerably increased. The 
river Cobre, wjiich washes the foot of the town, is of essential 
service to its environs ; not only by its constant supply of water 
for the common use of the mhabitants, but in promoting 
liealth and cleanliness. Every day in the year, hundreds of 
mulattoes and negroes of both sexes repair to it, to wash them- 
selves and their linen ; but for the former purpose the white 
inhabitants resort to thetath, which is kept in order at the pub* 
lie expense, and lies near the valley, or great savanna. In this 
neighbourhood there are a great number of stones, of perhaps 
superior d'niensions to any that can be found in any other spot 
upon the face of the earth. It is absolutely astonishing to see 
so many, and some of them of such e;ctraordinary magnitude 
as to be equal to houses or large ships. From the valley you 
bend your course, in a south-west direction, creeping over, 
under, and around these vast pebWe hills, till you come to the 
Extremity of the land. Your guide wffl then conduct you 
through a low and narrow arch, formed by two rocks, into a 
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spacious lyath, ratker larger than the cbaf^el u$ed fer pa:\f 
morning prayers in St. Paul'? Cathedral, London. T^e waves 
are incessantly scQwUng ^uid battling roimd about, except on 
the entering side ; so that it is with difficulty you .can mak^ 
yourself h^lrd by your coippanions, by shouting to them. No 
sharks cw annoy yo^ iu thi$ pool ; por is 4tl^ere much danger of 
.drowning} ^<w* th^ deepest part does n^ ei^ce^d six feet. T^ere 
are convenient recesses for undressingi and it is usual to j^unge 
in at once, to participate of one of the greatest lux;aries tkat any 
person can ?njoy in this warm climate. In looking ^pward^ 
the appearance of the roof is truly ^pp^ng; the stones are appa- 
rently so irregulvly huddled togetl\^r, and in such disorder, thajt 
the whple Sicene, at the firjit view, is frightfjal to a person of fee- 
ble nerves. But when jqu ei^amine with due attipntion the conr 
struction of the i^npending arch, you soon find tb^t what apr 
pcared at first tp be. all confusion^ is regularity itself : for the 
atones seem to be culled, united^ and locked together, as if 
prepared and adjusted by n^inute and deliberate .;^4^^f^^f<^r 
jnenti justifying the beautiful pbservation of Pope, 
.** AM iiatur^ i»b)it artunkno^fm to the^.V 

But perhaps few theatres on the great globe itself can exhi- 
bit a greater variety of scenery, or indulge the admirers of the 
sublime and wonderful with displays of magnificence equal to 
the island of Jamaica, where 

" Majestic nature stands 
With ail her circling wonders round her.'* 

Spanish Town Is alternately under a ciyll and a military gp- 
vernment. The civil powers, which cpnsist of a custos, or chief 
magistrate, and a sufficient nipiber gf justicps of the peace and 
constables, exercise theif authority from the rising tp the setting 
of the sup. But after the day shuts in, it becomes* a regular 
garrison i the cent;inpls challenge all passengers by calling ^oud, 
•* Who goes there ?'* and an obstinate refusal to answer, after 
three repetitions of the safn^ question, endjingers the life of the 
party; as the centinels liave it in their choij^ to fire at thp offen? 
der, CfT to fall out a guard to tak^ hirp intp custody. Parties of 
soldiers likewise patrol the streets all nightf to prevent robbe- 
ries> and tp apprehend all disorderly persons, who, the next 
day, are delivered oyer to the civil powe?-, tg be 4ealt witl^ ac^ 
cording to law. 

The number of the inhabitants ri^iding in the town dpes 
not exceed six thousand, including the people of colour : buj: 
;as the precincts of the parish of St. Catharine extend some miles 
into the adjacent poun^ry^ th^ poj^ulation may be estimated tq 



(oriti a total of lO^OOO persons of all complexions^ including 
males, females, and children. 

•* The wealthier inhabitants keep their coaches or chariots; and 
the shopkeepers have their two-wheel chaises, oir kittereens, so 
called from having been first imported from Kettef ing in North- 
amptonshire. Such as cannot afford a carriage, even the poorest 
freed negro, in general, will not be without a saddle-horse. 

The tradesmen derive their chief support from the residence 
of the governor, the officers of state and of the army, the gen- 
tlenaen of the long robe, the members of the assembly, and the 
council 5 and likewise from the confiux of people who visit the 
town from all parts of the island on their private affairs, especi-* 
^Uy during the sittings of the supreme court of law* These 
sittings comprise fodr months of the year, including the annual 
session of the assembly, which generally lasts from the begin- 
ning of October to Clnristmas. All is hurry, bustle, and amuse- 
ment, in tliese seasons ^ and from enjoying the stillness and 
tranquillity of a country village, the scene is totally changed, 
and the people af e immersed in sensual pleasures. 

Passage Forty an appendage of Spanish Town, was formerly 
called The Passage^ from its being the place of embarkation for 
Port Royal: it is situated on the west side of the harbour, about 
three quarters of a mile from the river Cobre, and six miles 
from Spanish Town. It was once defended by a small fort, on 
which were mounted twelve pieces of ordnance ; but many 
years have elapsed since it was kept up in a state of defence. 
At present it is reduced to st small village, containing about fif- 
teen houses belonging to wharfingers, and the proprietors of 
whinies and hackney chains, ^hich constantly ply at this plac^^ 
to carry passengers to and from the different towns of the 
county. But, firom a want of depth of water sufficient for 
Tessels of burden to come up nearer to the harbour of Spanish 
Town, k has lost a great part of its carrying trade, i A new and 
more convenient navigation for shipping has been Opened by a 
public-spirited gentleman on the north-east side /of Salt-pond, 
under cover of the Twelve-apostles Battery; and it is deservedly 
named, after him,' Port Henderson. It admits vessels of burden 
Very neat the wharf. Besides its use for shipping of sugars and 
other commodities with the utmost dispatch. Port Henderson 
affords a ready communication, on that side of the harbour, 
with the British squadron stationed in time of war off^ the old 
town of Port Royal. On this account it has proved very con- 
venient for the security of the merchanjt ships sailing for Great 
Britain. It is celebrated in the records of Jamaica as the land-« 
ing-place of Colonel Jackson, who. invaded tJiQ, island in th^ 
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time of the Spaniards, m the year 16S8 ; and of Venables, who 
subdued it for our empire in 1655» 

There are seven other parishes in the county of Middlesex, 
of which we shall give such a concise account as is compatible 
with the linuts of our work. Adjoining to St. Catharine's on 
the east, and within its precinct, is the parish of St. Dorothy, 
containing only one town, named Old Harbour. Tliis town 
consists of about thirty indiSerent houses, mostly inhabited by 
wharfingers and factors. It had formerly a small f<nt, but it w^ 
not thought of sufficient consequence to repay the expenses of 
repairing it. Indeed, the entrance into the bay is fully protected 
iyy the shoals, which render the navigation so perilous^ that no 
enem/s ship would venture to approach the town. The inner 
or eastern harbour, by winding nearly six miles inland, was so 
dielteied, Aat ships ^"ere defended from hurricanes; for which 
reason the Spaniards moored their galleons here during the stor- 
my seasons ; but the channel leading to it is now so chalked with 
mud, that it b become useless. Even the {Sf^ercbantmen which 
come to this port, to take in cargoes, lie further out in the bay> 
where there is depth of water for vessels of almost any burden, 
and excellent anchorage. At the distance of two miles from, 
the town, there is a small hamlet called the Market, on account 
of a negro-market which is regularly held there every Lord's 
Day * in the forenoon. In this market are sold poultry, eggs,; 
com, and other articles of food. 

The parish of St, John has no town, but is entirely covered 
^odx mountains, hills, and vallies. It is watered by four rivers; of 
which the Rio Montano, one Mountain River, is the principal one: 
but though the climate is healthy, and the air cool and temperate, 
k is but tninly inhabited, having only a few sugar plantations 
m isolated situations, owing to the bad roads. Howeveri it is 
famed for the abundance or fine timber growing on the aioon- 
tains, and for the perfection to which all European cuUnary 
vegetables are Ivought in the vallies^ particularly in the vale of 
Luidas. In thb, as in the former parish, there are barracks 
for soldiers at convenient, stations. Those of St. John, which 
are built with stone, command a narrow pass of conrniuniqition 
between the north and south sides of the island^ and might b» 
made a very strong military post, capable of containiag a gar- 
xisiaa of five hnncu-ed men. 



* Tht universal practice la tlie towns of Jamaica, and in other ulandf of 
the West Indies, of holding negro-markets on the sabbath, is ^ one cf the 
grossest vioMwift of thM holy dajfj. but theiaiilt chiefly ia«s with dienhiu 
ij^habttants* 
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St. nomas in the t^akt the next paridi, merits more partial* 
lar notice, as the major part of it lies in the delightful vale 
called Sixteen Mile Walk. This vale is resorted to by almost 
all the principal inhabitants of Spanish Tpvrn, and constitutes 
one of their most agreeable country excursions, either in car- 
riages or on horse-back. It is bounded towards the south by 
the parish of St. Catharine ; is eleven miles long, eight broad, 
and contains nearly sixty thousand square acres. The southern 
borders are sheltered by the main ridge of mountains which 
traverse the island from east to west; and it is inclosed on 
icvery other quarter by a circumvallation of high hills and 
mountains. It is full of springs and rivulets, which unite with 
-the larger streams. These, meeting together near the opening 
between the mountains on the south side of the vale, increase 
the waters of the river Cobre. This river, continuing its course 
irregularly between rocky mountains and precipices, in some 
places presents to the view an expanse of smooth water, and 
tin others forms beautiful cascades. At that part of the vale, 
'where it commences its course towards Spanish Town, it enters 
between two yawning rocks, which -seem as if they had been 
cleft asunder to give it a passage. But one great disadvantage 
4liniinishes the numerous beauties of the romantic scenery of 
this extensive valef It is almost every day obscured by a thick 
fog, which begins to rise slowly on the approach of evening, 
grcyws denser as the night advances, is heaviest at break of day, 
and does not disperse till about nine in the morning, when the 
heat of the sun hias rarefied the atmosphere. This fog has been 
a*einarked as a singular phenomenon from our first settlement in 
the island; and its physical causes have employed the pens of 
•several of our learned men in the last century, but without 
producing any incontrovertible decision. But it is generally 
rallowed by the inhabitants, that it has the singular quality oif 
not being unhealthy, like other fogs. In fact, the air of the 
Mvhole parish is accounted very salubrious ; insomuch diat a villa 
situated upon a mountain near the confines of St. Catharine's, 
/was purchased some years since by the Assembly, as an occa- 
ssional retreat, during the hot months, for the commander in 
chief. This was one of the first tracts of land settled wiUx 
sugar plantations, the produce of which is at present esteemed 
«o be of an excellent quality. 

Clarendon parish is one of the largest, most healthy, and best 
.cultivated districts in the whole island. It is watered by no less 
4:han fifteen rivers, besides innumerable rivulets and springs. 
The Minho is the capital river, which flows in a direct line to* 
^vards the sea, ypwards of twenty-six miles on the south side 
of the islands but, with its various meanders, makes a course of 

\oi. I. Xx 
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more than fifty. The rivers Cave, Pedro, and Crofts, are 
remarkable for concealing themselves under ground after a 
course of several miles above. The vales between the moun* 
tains are in general spacious, and enriched with fine cane land. 
The conveniency of having water-mills, and the firmness of the 
roads, have encouraged the inhabitants in this place to carry 
their sugar plantations much farther inland, than in any other 
part of the island; for there are some at the distance of twenty- 
two miles fi-om the shipping-place. In short, the settlers in 
this parish have every source of plenty in their hands, and 
therefore are in general opulent, and improving in wealth. 
Yet it has no town, and only two small hamlets, namely, the 
Cross and the Chapel : the former contains about ten houses, 
inhabited by Jews and mulattoes ; the latter consists of only 
seven or eight scattered houses, and the parish barrack^, in which 
a company of regular .troops is quartered. Divine service, for 
the convenience of the parishioners, is alternately performed 
here, and at the Cross-church. The rector's stipend is j8250 \ 
but being an extensive and populous parish, the living is repu- 
ted to be worth j£600 per annum. Besides sugar, ginger, and 
cocoa, cofiFee is an article much cultivated in this parish. The 
annual crops of com are so great, that it supplies food for large 
stocks of pdultry and hogs ; and the low lands abound with 
horses, sheep, and other cattle. 

Vere is a precinct of the parish of Clarendon.* It was once 
intended to build a considerable town near the mouth, of the 
river Minho, to be called Carlisle, in honour of the Earl of 
Carlisle, one of the early governors of the island : but the plan 
' not being carried into execution under succeeding governors, it 
is at present only a small hamlet, named Carlisle Town, widi 
not more than twelve houses. It is memorable for having been 
* the spot where the French made an inefiectual attempt to in- 
vade the island in 1694 ; when they were gallantly repulsed by 
an inferior force, consisting partly of regular troops, but chiefly 
of the militia of the island. The parish church is a handsome 
.edifice, elegantly furnished wit^n, has a good organ, and is 
pleasantly situated at about two miles and a half fi*om the fort : 
it is surrounded with cotton-trees, which keep it cool. At a 
small distance, on the opposite bapks of the river Minho, a firee 
school was foimded in 1741, under the management of trustee% 
appointed by an act of Assembly, and supported by private be- 
nefactions. In this school, the poor fi-ee children of the parishes 
of Clarendon and Vere, and of the adjacent settlement^ are 
.taught to read and write English, and are also instructed in 
Latin, Greek, and the Mathematics. The principal shipping- 
places are at Carlisle Bay, and near the n^outh of Salt Riverj 
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which is navigable for canoes and barges transporting produce 
from the inland plantations. Vere is also remarkable for a sin- 
gular ridge of hills, which form the promontory of Portland, 
an eminence ten miles in length, and two in breadth. . This 
headland projects over the sea coast, and commands an exten- 
sive view, by which the approach of an enemy may be easily 
descried. 

The high lands on both sides the Minho are cool and heal- 
thy, and die soil in general very fertile, and chiefly cultivated 
with sugar canes. But the * almost level tract of land, which 
continues from the sea to the mountains of Clarendon, upwards 
of sixteen miles in length, and fourteen in breadth, is chiefly 
laid down in pasture : it is famous for mutton and poultry, with 
which the inhabitants carry on a large trade to the markets of 
the great towns. This parish also produces plentiful annual 
crops of Guinea corn, and likewise pulse of various kinds, for 
the subsistence of the negroes. The early English settlers in 
this place, made immense fortunes by the cultivation and sale 
of indigo : such was the opulence of the planters, that at one 
time more gentlemen's carriages were kept in this district, than 
in all the other parts of the island, except Spanish Town. But 
more modern proprietors have converted their lands into pas- 
ture, arid attended chiefly to the raising of cotton and cattle \ 
so that the indigo works continued to be neglected, till at 
length the cultivation was totally abandoned : upon the whole, 
the parish is said to be on the decline, 

St. Mary is situated contiguous to St. George, Surry, on the 
east ; on the west to St. Anne \ on the south to St. Thomas in 
the Vale ; and is bounded on the north by an arm of the sea 
that separates Cuba from Jamaica. It is watered by twenty-four 
rivers, the principal of which are the Sambre, the Nuevo, Bag^ 
nal's Waters, and Port Maria: it likewise has a number of 
springs and rivulets. The land is diversified by mountains, 
hills, dales, and vallies ; and in general the soil is fertile. 

The chief ports are, Anotto Bay, Port Maria, Auracabessa, 
Saltgut, and Rio Nuevo, all of them affording good anchorage. 
But there is no security for ships from the hurricanes, the ports 
being all exposed to the north. Two of these harbours are 
distinguished in the history of this island for remarkable events : 
— Port Maria, for the asylum afforded Columbus from a storm 
in which his vessel sprung a leak, and was near foundering ; 
and Rio Nuevo, for the decisive victory obtained by General 
D'Oyley over the Spaniards, which gave the possession of the 
v^rhole island to our troops. The weather of this parish is rainy 
during the greatest part of the year, and so cold that most of 
the houses have chimnies, independently of the kitchens—a 
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circumstance vrUch is rarely to be found in any other houses on 
the island. Frequent insurrections of the negro slav^ in this 
parish, have occasioned the binlding of no less than four bar* 
racks, at which small corps of regular troops are stationedv 
Each barrack will hold sixty n^n *, and Fort Haldane, at the 
entrance of the harbour of Port Maria, is always kept in a state 
of defence, to guard against an attack from a foreign enemy. 

There are three hamlets in this parish, at Rio Nuevo, rort 
Maria, and Saltgut, having from eight to twelve houses in each^ 
inhabited mostly by stortrkeepars^ wharfinga^s, and shopkeep^s* 
The mulattoes and freed negroes have a separate town> called 
Scots-hall and Negro Town. The ghief producticms of Vere, 
are sugar, rum, a small quantity of mdigo^ coffee, tobacco, and 
com. The great plenty of water and provisions occasions an 
abundant breed of hogs; but neither poultry nor sheep thrive 
well, owing to the unsuitableness of the grass, and the too 
great moisture of the atmosphere. But still the land is capable 
of considerable improvement j and it is probable that in time, 
though it was the la^t settled of any district of the island, it 
will become populous and permanently prosperous. 

St. Annis parish joins St. Mary on the east quarter \ St. 
James, Cornwall, on the west; Clarendon and St. Thomas, to 
the south ; and is bounded on the north by the sea. Twelve 
rivers supply it vrith plenty of water, and greatly contribute to 
its fertility. The Rio Bueno, St. Anne^s great river, the Roar- 
ing, and the White rivers, are the principal. The harbours are> 
St. Anne's Bay^Dry Harbour, Rio Bueno, Ocho Rios, and Run- 
away Bay. The bay of St. Anne is defended by a reef of rocks, 
stretching almost across its entrance, and leaving only a small 
channel for ships to go in and come out. The bason, by means 
qf this barrier, and of two points of land projecting from the 
shore in the form of the points of a crescent, is ^o effectually 
sheltered, that the vessels which are stationed in it are at all 
times riding at anchor in smooth water. Anoth^ advantage is 
the great depth of the harbomr, which will admit the largest 
West Indiamen to load here with sugars, laying their broad- 
sides close to the wharf. It is defended by a strong battery \ 
and a company of regular infantry is stationed at the neighbour- 
ing barracks. 

The town of St. Anne contains between forty and fifty houses, 
separated from each other, and extending along the beach. On 
the Western side of the bay stands the parish church, a very 
handsome edifice : and upon an eminence, a most delightfiil 
spot, in the centre of the present town, stood the Old Spanish 
Town of Sevilla Nueva, or New Seville. The remains of this 
famous city, whose magnificent public buildings were erected 
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vnder the guidance of Peter Martir, or Martyr^ abbot of tho 
cathedral, are still visible, in the ruins of a castle and a cathedral^ 
and othe^ fragments that have been dug up at different times* 
These had been carefoUy preserved when Sir Hans Sloane visit- 
ed the town of Sl Anne's, in the year 1688, who gives a minutd 
detail of th<»e antiquities in hb history of Jamaica.* 

The inhabitants of St. Anne carried on some traffic for mules 
and other cattle with the Spaniards of the island of Cuba, who 



* I observed (says Sir Hans Sloane) the ruins of the town called Sevilla, 
among which was a church, built by Peter Martyr of Angleria, of a sort of 
freestone, to be had near this city, and bricks. A pavement was found two 
miles from the church. The city was so large, it had a fortified castle, the 
walls of pebble and brick; it was and is a good port. There was formerly 
here one great sugar work, at a pretty distance, the mill whereof went by 
water, which was brought some miles thither. The axletree of thia is to be 
seen entire at this day. The town is now Captain Hemmings* plantation. The 
church was not finished ; it was twenty paces broad, and tlurty paces long. 
There were two rows of pillars within : over the place where the altar was to 
be, were some carvings, under the ends of the arches. R was built of a sort 
of stone, between freestone and marble, tak^n out of a quarry about a mile 
up in the hill« : the houses and foundations stand for several miles along, and the 
ground towards the country is rising. Captain Hemmings told me he some- 
times found pavements under his canes three feet covered with earth, and 
several times weUs, and sometimes burial-stones finely cut. 

*^ There are the beginnings of a great house, called a Monastery, but I 
suppose the house was designed for the governor. There were two coats 
of arms lay by, not set up, a Dualone, and that of a Count, I suppose, 
belonging to Columbus, his family, the proprietors of the island. There had 
been raised a town, part brick and part hewn stone, as abo several battlements 
on it, and other lower buildings not finished. At the church lie several arched 
stones to complete it, which had never been put up, but lay among the cane*; 
The rows of pillars within were for the most part plain. I/i th* time of the Spa- 
niardtf it was thougkt tke Europeans had keen ad of ky the Ia£ams^ amd so the ehurek 
left urfniskeL 

*' When the English took the island, the ruins of this city were so over« 
grown with wood, that they were all turned black ; nay, I saw a Mamme* 
Tree, or bastard Mammee Tree, .grow within the walls or tower, so high that 
it must have been a large gun could kill a bird on the top of it; and the most 
part of the timber felled off this place when it was planted, was sixty feet or 
more long. A great, many wells are on this ground. The west gate of the 
church was a very fine work, and stands very entire: it was seven feet wide, 
and was as high before the arch began. Over the door in the middle was our 
Saviour's head, with a crown of thorns, between two angels ; on the right 
side, a small round figure of some saint, with a knife stuck into his head ; oa 
the left, a Virgin Mary, or Madona,- her arm tied in three places, Spanish 
fashion ** Sir Hans Sloane*8 Introduction, vol. I. page ^^^ 67. 

We may easily learn from this quotation, that the town of Sevilla, thougk 
now nothmg but ruins, was once a place of considerable extent and popula- 
tion. And we may also infer, from the unfinished state in which the public 
edifices appeared when inspected by Sir Hans Sloane, that the town was de- 
serted on some sudden emergency. Its appearance, therefore, combines with 
other corroborating circumstances, to assure us that the Spaniards nmre cut of 
kjf the Indiaiu* 
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cdme over in the course of a single nighti In ^all decked Vcs"-^ 
sels, and sometimes even in open boats. Tliis intercourse, how- 
ever, proved very detrimental to the settlers in this parish ^ for 
the Spaniards seduced many of the negroes "by alliuing prfr- 
misesj arid likewise privately kidnapped them >»ith impunitjf* 
Considering, therefore, that the passage is so short, and that- 
a negro flying to Cuba becomes, on his arrival there,* the pro- • 
perty of the Spani^ crown, is baptized into the- Ronfsin Ca- 
tholic faith, and cannot be recovered by his heretic master^ it 
h wonderful that the desertion was not greater, j^nil-this Js 
still more surprising, as the court of Spain avowedly jHi>^ected 
these refugee? ; and, -so recently as the year 1768, refused tD» 
deliver up a number of slaves belonging to British mastaf^ 
though application .was made for their restitution by our aml}^ 
aador at the court of Madrid. ..-* 

from White River to Rio Bueno, the eastern and Westcq^ 
boundaries of the parish, a level ground extends for the sp^. • 
of twenty-four miles along the coast. Its greatest brea<^!^ m 
the foot of the hills, does not exceed one mile, the b^ gC8^ 
dually asceliding to high mountains. The. soil of this-trat*-of 
land is, for the most part, a shallow stratum of niould^;irj^' 
ft white hot marl, which produces, with good manageoS^^ 
moderate crops of canes. It is therefore well covered" ,iw* 
sugar plantations, and the hills with Pimento-trees ; ix&mei$^ 
woods of this plant overspreading .them to a great disft^iu:e^flpS 
tlie coast. • ' -;? "ttf.- 

Two very extraordinary natural curiosities, highly grs^fpi^. ' 
to the view of the numerous spectators who resort to mkptf/0i : 
exhibited in this parish* The first is a surprising c^^Ui^r 
formed by at branch jof the Rio Alto, or High River, wt^c^^- 
supposed to re-emerge, (after a subterraneous current of ^iiillfii|i|^ 
miles,) between Roaring River plantation and Menzie^T"^ 
The hills in this quarter are many of them composed oJ:#v 
lactite matter; by whose easy solution, the waters 
through the rocks are copiously charged with it, so ^mti 
incrustate all bodies^ deposited in *them. The source tH I 
river is at a very considerable elevation above the leve|-.ilC'* 
sea, and at a great ^distance frpm the coast. From -tblQiill 
runs between the hills successively, broad or contracted^ i^ mf 
on each side approach: nearer, or recede further from 6iie ano- 
ther. In one of the mbre extended spaces, it expands itsh^er 
in a gentle descent among a very ciurious group of Anchovy 
Vezr trees, whose spreading roots intercept the shallow stream 
in a multitude of different directions. The water tlius retarded 
deposits its grosser contents, which, in the course of time, have 
formed various incrustations around as many cisterns^ spre^dr 
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in t)eautifal nmkS) gradually rising one above another. A sheet 
cf water, transparent as crystal) conforming itself to the flight 
of steps> overspreads their surface ; and, as the rays of light or 
sunshine play between the waving branches of tlie trees, it de- 
3cends glittering with a thousand variegated tints. 

The incrustation in many parts is sufficiently solid to bear the 
weight of a man : in others It is so thin, that some persons, 
whose curiosity induced them to venture too far, found them- 
;5elves suddenly plunged up to the waist in a cold bath. The 
sides of the cisterns, or reservoirs, are formed by broken bouglis 
and limbs incrusted over; and they are supported by the 
trunks of trees, promiscuously growing between them. The 
cisterns themselves are alwavs full of water, which trickles down 
from one upon another ; and although several of them are six 
or seven feet deep, the spectator may clearly discern whatever 
lies at the bottom. The laminae which envelop them are in 
general half an inch thick. To a superficial observer, their 
sides have the appearance of stone ; but upon breaking any of 
ihem, there is found either a bough between the two incrusting 
coats, or a vacant space which a bough had once filled, but 
which, having mouldered away after a great length of time, had 
left the cavity. After dancing over these innumerable cLsternSy 
the pellucid element divides itself into two currents j and then 
/ailing in with other neighbouring rivulets, composes several 
^mailer but very beautiful falls. In fine, though verbal descrip- 
tion is inadequate, it is hoped that the Plate annexed will con- 
vey some tolerable idea of this admirable workmanship of the 
Pivine Architect. 

The other cascade, though so named by the inhabitants, may 
 be more properly denominated a cataract, similar to that of the 
Rhine, at Schaffhausen, in Switzerland. It proceeds from the 
"White River, which is of considerable magnitude ; and, after 
a course of about twelve miles among the mountains, precipi- 
;,tates its waters in a fall of about three hundred feet, obliquely 
measured, with such a hoarse and thundering noise, that it is 
distinctly heard at a very great distance. Through the whole 
descent, it is broken and interrupted by a regular succession of 
$teps, formed by a stalactite matter, incrusted over a kind of 
soft chalky stone, which yields easily to the chisel. Such a vast 
4ischarge of water, thus wildly agitated by the steepness of the 
fall, dashing and foaming frOm step to step, with all the impe- 
tuosity and rage peculiar to this element, exhibits an agreeablej 
and at the same time an awful scene. The grandeur of this spec- 
tacle is also astonishingly increased by the fresh supplies whicli 
the torrept receives after the rainy seasons. At those periods, , 
$he roaring of the flood, reverberated from the adjacent rocks. 



trees, and Mlb ) the tumttltuoasi^cdeiice of the cataract ro{^f 
down with unremitting fury; and the gloom of the overhanging 
wood, conti^sted with the soft serenity of the sky, the bril£ 
sncy of the spray, the flight of birds soaring over the lofty 
summits of the mountains, and the placid surrace of the bason, 
at a little distance from the foot of the fall, form an accumular 
tion of objects, most happily blended together, and beyond the 
power of words to express. To complete this animating pic* 
ture drawn by the hand of Nature, Or rather of nature's God, 
a considerable number of tall and stately trees, beautifully in- 
termixed, rise gracefully fran the margin on each side. The 
bark and foliage of these trees are diversified by a variety of 
lovely tints. And from the bason itself, two elegant trees, of 
the palm species, appear like two straight columns erected in the 
water, and towering towards the sky ; planted at such equal 
distances from the baiiks on each side, that the hand of art 
could not have etfected, by rule, more exactness and propriety 
in the positions. 

Another celebrated curiosity in this parish is, the wonder- 
ful grotto near Dry Harbour, about fourteen miles west from 
£k« Anne's Bay. It is situated at the foot of a rocky hill, under 
which it runs a considerable way : it then branches into several 
adits, some of which penetrate so far, that no person has yet 
ventured to discover their termination. The entrance has a 
truly Gothic appearance. It exhibits the perpendicular front 
of a rock, having two arched entrances about twenty feet asun- 
der, which seem as if they had been fomierly door-vrays. In 
the centre of the rock, between these portals, is a natural niche, 
about four feet in height, and as many from the ground. In 
this niche, it is conjectured, that a Madona was placed at some 
early period of time ; especially as there is a small excavation 
m the form of a bason at the foot of the niche, projecting a 
little beyond the surface of the rock, and seeming to be a pro- 
per reservoir for the holy-water of the Roman Catholics. But 
this idea implies the workmanship of art, and that the grotto 
Was anciently inhabited \ neither of lyhich circumstances is to 
be traced in Long's detailed description of the interior recesses 
Which does not materially difier from the descriptions of other 
l^tos and subterraneous cavities in various parts of the globe. 

This parish is in a course of progressive improvement, which 
is capable of being carried to a great extent, by the cultivation 
of its waste lands. Comparatively speaking, Jamaica, like many 
other portions of the New World, Is yet in a state of infancy; 
and though it has made rapid advances towards maturity, much 
yet remains undone. . To combine the powers of the soil with 
those of the climate, and to makf them both subserve the in»- 



poi^^t piifpodes of life, require a portion of time which rarely 
accompanies the life of man. 

The internal resources o^ the island are certainly considera* 
ble, and the advantages of its situation are become an artificial 
source of Wealth* Happy would it be if, in the midst of sur- 
rounding affluence and plenty, it could bc^ added, that the era- 
titude of its white inhabitants kept an equal pace with the daily 
blessings which they derive from God ! Happier still would it 
be, if the infinite love of lesiis Christ were felt in all its ani-^ 
matii^ influences ! Happy would it.be for them, if they knew, 
m the day of their visitatioui the things which belong to their 
endless peace ! 
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HiSTORT OF JAMAICA. 



County {f Suny — descriftkn oj Kingston; Us puhRc tAficetj. enm^ 
vemetices^ and advantages — Port Rmfedi its calamiiiesy present 
eondition^ and means of Jbfencer^parocJuat divisions^ advam^ 
tages ; variett^ of productions ; natural curiosities^ and meOemai 
luaters* 



THE COCTNTY 0¥ SURRT. 

Description of Kingstony, the county town ; and of its other towns 

and parishes, JsV. 

J. HIS comity comprises seM^en parishes, axid ten tawns and 
villages, or hamlets, of which Kingston is not only the county 
town, but likewise a distinct and the first parish. Ita geogra- 
phical situation is in 17° 59} north latitude-, and 76° 34 west 
longitude from Greenwich. It has been already noticed^ that 
this town awed its foundatton to the almost total destructicm of 
Port Royal by dreadful earthquakes and fires. This calamity 
obliged the inhabitants to flee to this district in 1692, and to 
erect new habitations for themselves, their families and depen- 
dants, in the course of the following year, on the spot where 
the improved and greatly enlarged city now stands. The origi- 
nal plan was drawn by Colonel Lilly, a very able military and 
civil engineer. Tha town is one mile in length, and half a 
mile in breadth. It is kid out in thirty-five streets, traversing 
each other at right angles. It has, besides, a great number of 
lanes, alleys, and passages; on which are finished, according 
to a late account, nearly two thousand handsome houses^ occib* 
pied iff the white inhabitants ; exclusively of those of the peo- 
ple ofcolour, and the negro huts; making in all about four thou- 
sand large and small buildings. The present number of the 
whites is estimated at seven thousand ; and the total of both 
sexes, and of all complexions and conditions, amounts to nearly 
twenty-seven thousand. In general, the houses, especially in 
the upper part of the town, are much superior to those of Spa- 
nish Town. Some of them are reially sumptuous, being twa 
c^ three stories high, with a convenient arrangement of cham- 



tert, rooms for the rec^ion of compafty, and offices for bu- 
siness. The fronts of most of them are defended from rain, 
^nd shaded from the heat of the sun, by piazzas on the ground 
floor, and by covered galleries to the upper stories : they a^-e 
also elegantly furnished, and kept very clean. 

The town being situated on the iiorth side of the harbour, 
renders it very convenient for the shipping ; especially as the' 
channel, which is formed by ah inlet from the sea, is deepenoughy 
for d considerable way both above and below the* town, to ad- 
mit ships of the greatest burden. The eastern feunch of the- 
harbour^ which faces the town, is so capacious, that a thousand 
sail may anchor in it. Even at the wharfs, the water is so deep, 
that vessels of two hundred tons lie alongside them to deliver 
their cargoes. 

' A gradual deseed of about feur miles and a half, from that 
side of the harbour where the town begins, to the fijot of tho^ 
Liguanea Mountains, gives the streets such a convenient slope 
as to prevent any stagnation of water in the town. But, on 
the other hand, it admits too easy a passage to vast torrents, 
^hich sometimes rush with such impetuosity down the princi- 
^l streets, as to render them almost impassable by wheel car-* 
riages. Sometimes these floods cause a shoal-water at the 
wharfs by depositing great quantities of rubbish and mud, by 
which means the channel is considerably contracted. It ha^ 
been observed, that Kingston is secured from the danger of those' 
dreadful conflagrations which destroyed Port Royal, Bridge- 
Town in Barbadoes, and St. John's in Antigua, by having 
wells and pumps in every principal street, conveniently placed, 
and kept in good order, and £re-«ngines and buckets in the 
court-house.^ 

The great square, usually called the parade, from the troops 
performing their manual exercise in jfront of the barracks, which 
occupy the north-west side, is the most admired quarter of the 
town, on aceount of the public buildings. The barracks com- 
prise convenient lodgings for two hundred privates and subal- 
terns, inclosed within a square which is walled round behind 
the officers' apartments in the front of the edifice looking on 
the parade. The officers' apartments are very handsome. The 
church is situated on the south-skle of the square, and by its 
tower and spire is a considerable ornament to the town, both 
when viewed at a distance and on the spot. The inside is dis- 
tributed into four aisles, and its chief 'decoration is a very fine 
organ. Upon the whole, it is an elegant and spacious edifice. 
On the east side is the handsome chapel belonging to the so«* 
ciety late in connexion with the Rev. John Wesley; for the pro- 
per description of which) and an elegantly engraved viewj see 
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the chapter on the progress of the Protestant Religion from the' 
first settlement of our countrymen in the island of Jamaica. 

The streets are all wide and regular. The market-places are 
adapted to the conveniences of the inhabitants : they are situated 
at the bottom of the town, where they neither offer obstruc-? 
tions to trad^, nor annoyance to passengers. They are near the 
water's side ; yet are sufficiently dist^t from the wharfs to leave 
the transactions of that department free. 

At all seasons of the year, the markets of Kingston are well 
supplied with animal food, with fish, with vegetables, and with 
a vast variety of fruits peculiar to the tropical regions. The 
supply being both great and regular, the prices are less exorbi-^ 
tant than at opanish Town, though the consumption is so great as 
to allow of no competition. The interpositions pf the magistrates 
tend to preserve regularity^ and to administer justice, while the 
certainty of sale ensures a constant supplv. 

As Kingston is the emporium of the foreign commerce of the 
whole island, its population rarely fluctuates. It gradually in-* 
greases in number, without being exposed to those variations 
which are felt at Spanish Town m>m occasional visitors, who 
either throng the streets, or leave the town half desolated, at 
certain seasons of the year. 

As it does not enter into the plan of this work ^to discuss 
commercial subjects, we shall only observe, that there are no 
sugar f^antations in the parish, and scarcely any other cultiva- 
tion than that of grass-pens. 

Of the town of Port Royal, sufficient mention has already 
been made, in the narrative of the successive devastations which 
terminated in its ruin in 1692 ; for though it was rebuilt and 
re-peopled in a certain degree, yet all hopes of its re-establishr 
ment as a trading town were given up after the dreadful fire in 
J 70S, which conflagration destroyed the new buildings that 
had been erected, and had been increasing from the former to 
the latter period. The few houses whiqh escaped that fire were 
demolished by the great hurricane that happened on the 28di 
of August, 1722, which was severely felt throughout the whole 
island, and did considerable damage to the houses and planta- 
tions in every district. Few of the inhabitants of Port Royal 
lost their lives; but in its harbour, the catastrophe was dread- 
ful. *' Of thirty-six merchant ships and sloops, only ten were 
to be seen after the storm ;'' << and it was computed," says Longi 
*^ that four hundred persons perished in the harbour, amonest 
whom were two hundred negro slaves on board a ship 6rom the 
coast of Guinea, which foundered at her anchor.'' The whole 
parish has ever since been in a declining state ; the inland part 
tiding too rugged or too steep to admit of any cQnsiderable $etf 
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tiement) and the tract adjacent to the coast being rather steriley 
and destitute of a good shipping<-place. The fortifications^ how« 
evef) which defend the harbour^ are constantly kept in the best 
^ order ; and as a place of defence, Port Royal is at present high- 
ly valuable, affording security to the whole island. Ships of 
var, in advancing towards the harbour, must necessarily pass be« 
tween shoak and rocks through a difficult channel ; and they 
ve inevitably exposed to a severe fire, without a possibility of 
bringing their guns to bear. Ahead they have to encounter z 
battery of twelve guns, called the Twelve Apostles, mostly forty- 
two pounders, built on a point of Saltpan Hill, which would 
rake them the whole way, till they tacked to stand up the har- . 
bour. They would then be exposed to the fire of this battery- 
on one side, to that of the fort on the other, and in front to 
the battery of Fort Augusta, This last fort is erected on Mos- 
quito Pointy a sandy peninsula, about two miles in length, and. 
very narrow, projecting from the north-east side of the Saltpan 
Hin, and forming a kind of lunette on the west side of the. 
harbour. At the point, the ship channel between the harbours 
of Port Royal and Kingston, is not a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
and would probably become shoal water, if it were not for the . 
river Cobre running through it into the sea* This fort mounts 
eighty-six large guns, and contains an extensive magazine,a house 
for the commander, and barracks for three hundred men, with, 
all convenient offices, especially bomb-proof casemates* A 
proper garrison is resident in this fort, which is reputed to be a 
very healthy station. Its distance firom Port Royal is about two 
miles, and from Kingston three and a half. We need, there- 
fore, no farther proof of its importance as a safe-guard to the 
whole island* 

The parish of St, Andrew is contiguous, on the south side, 
to the harbour and parish of Kingston. It has no town, but a 
very pleasant hamlet, called Half-way Tree, situated at little 
more than two miles distance from Kingston, at the traverse of 
three great roads, leading to Spanish Town, to St. Mary, and 
St. George. It enjoys a salubrious air, and delightfiil prospect ; 
and the whole parish is abundantly supplied with water by the 
Streams of fourteen rivers. The principal of these rivers are, 
the Wagwater, which falls into the sea on the north side, after 
a course of about thirty miles; the Hope, which crosses the 
tdsx, side \ the Pedro, which enters St. Thomas in the Vale, on 
the west;. and the Salt River, which discharges itself into the 
harbour at the north-west point of Hunt's Bay. These rivers 
*re navigated by flat-bottomed barges and canoes, which are 
generally used for conveying grass, wood| limej and stones, tp 
^ towji pf Kin|pjiQij, - 
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Behind the hamlet of Half-way Tree» vihkk contafais about 
twelve or fourteen houses, the majestic blue mountains are seei^. 
rising one above the other in gradation, till they seem to touch, 
the douds. On each side are lively fields of canes^ intermixed 
with elegant villas of the jdanters^ and pasture lands ; and, in 
front, the harbours of Kingston and Port Royal, crowded with 
shipsi some riding, at anch<^, and others under sail in different 
directions* Proceeding from the village, about two miles to 
the northward, along a road of easy ascent, the curious tra- 
veller arrives at the toot of the Liguanea Mountains : these are 
the first steps leading up to that vast pile of mountains, which 
form a kind of chain coimecting the eastern and western coasts 
of the island. The foremost towards the village are of a mo- 
derate height, serving as natural buttresses to sustain the inte* 
rior and more massive : farther on, they are found to increase in 
magnitude and elevation, till the highest of all, called the Blue 
Mountain Ridges, is attained. In short, whoever penetrates 
into these enchanting regions, finds every fresh ascent, however 
sbiOrtf affording not only a fresh air, but new scenes of nature^ 
with respect to prospect, plants, and animals. The birds, the . 
animals, and the insects, are many of them totally different 
from those that are to be jnet with in the lower groimds : and 
the whole face of things bears so Httle similitude to what is ob^ 
servable in other parts of the island, that it has the appearance 
of a foreign country. The inhabitants of these mountains en* 
joy good health, and are free from those fatal diseases which 
too often ravage the towns, particularly Kingston. Upon the 
whole, this parish is in a flourishing condition, and annually 
mcreasing in the number of its sugar plantations. 

The admired parish of &. Thomas in the East, which has 
another parish ot little note, called St. David's, in its precincts, 
is bounded on the south and the east by the sea ; on the north 
by Portland parish ; and on the west by St. David's. More 
than twenty rivers contribute to the fertility of the soil, and 
the convenience of the inhabitants of this district. The en^ * 
trance of this parish from St. David's, is elevated considerably 
above the sea coast $ and the road lies between two mountains,, 
composed of rocks and strata of a light*coloured friable marl, 
intermixed with large pebbles. These cli£^ are seen at a great 
distance at sea, and are called by mariners, the White Hersesm 

The bay of Morant is a considerable shipj^ng^place, and the 
harbour is one of the largest and most beautiful in the wfaol^ 
island. It is defended by a small battery, maintained in con- 
stant repair, and well garrisoned. The road where the ships 
lie at anchor is., sheltered by a reef of rocks ; and the short il 
covered with ^rarehouses and stores at the foot of the rising 
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ground, on whieh the village of Morant is situated. It consists 
of between thirty and forty houses, including the church, ^ 
handsome edifice : and, considering every advantage the inha- 
bitants enjoy for commerce and settlement, Morant in a 
course at time may become a considerable town. 

But the most remarkable place of resort in this parish, is the 
town of Bath ; so called from its hot springs, resembling those 
of the celebrated city of Bath in England. The town of Bath 
is situated northward of Morant Harbour, at the distance of 
about five miles. There is a good road to it from Kingston^ 
«nade partly by private subscription, and partly by public 
grants: it passes near the sea coast througliout its whole lengthy 
measuring forty-five miles, according to the mile-stones placed 
on h ; and k b enriched by a variety of agreeable prospects. 
.The waters hmre been long known, and justly celebrated for 
their medicinal vijrtues. The cures performed by them induced 
the legislature o( the island to form the town by law into a cor* 
poration ; and, from motives of humanity, to extend so excel- 
lent a remedy to those poor inhabitants who might want the 
tneans of procuring subsistence and advice whilst under its 
operation. For this purpose^ ajbiospital was founded in the square^ 
divided into convenient wards and apartments^ and a physician 
was engaged at a liberal salary, to be resident in the town, and 
to give his advice to the poor gratis. The hot-spring, issues by 
several different rills from fissures in the side of a rocky cliffy 
the foot of which is washed by the Sulphur River ; and it is in 
such a state of ebullition, when received in a glass directly from 
Xhe rock, and applied to the lips, that it can only be sipped like 
tea. Though the spring is at the distance of near two imles 
from the town, patients who desire to drink the water in the 
greatest perfection, repair to it, and take their station upoa 
large flat stones, within two or three feet of the rock, and 
receive it immediately from the hand of the drawer. They 
generally begin with one half-pint glass, and increase the nam* 
:ber to three or more ; and it has been found to produce the 
best effects, taken on an empty stomach early in the momictg* 
The'cold sulphurous spring, which rises near Blue Mountain 
▼.alley, a few miles westward of Bath, is more gross, and highly 
impregnated with sulphur ; on which account it is deemed more 
•effectual than the hot, in all cutaneous disorders, particularly 
■the scurvy. It is also exceHent for complaints of the bowels^ 
and all other disorders that require strong lixivial dissolvents! 
For these reasons it is recommended, in some habits, to succeed 
a moderate course of the hot-spring. In general, both jtbe 
•springs and the bath afford relief in the same cases as the wa- 
fers and bathing at the city of Bath in England ; and the mode 
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of iisirig tjxeitl internally and externally, as well as the regimeii 
to be observed while taking them, is nearly the same. 

The parish^ taken collectively, has increased very considerably 
*>f late years in the number of negroes on its estates, and also 
in the quantity of cattle ; and now contains upwards of one 
hundred settlements ; so that it has every prospect of becoming 
one of the most populous and opulent in the whole island. 

Portland parish was formerly only a part of the parish of St. 
Thomas, and was not constituted by law a distinct and separate 
parish till the year 1723, when White River was fixed to be its 
isouth-east boundary. It comprises a large tract of very fine 
land 'y but the settlements are scattered along the sea coast. 
Only a small portion of the interior part is cultivated, it being 
mountainotis, and subject to almost continual rains. It has also 
a prodigious extent of thick woods : but if they were clearedy 
a free passage would be afforded to the wind and vapours, and 
the rains would be decreased. The Rio Grande, or Great 
River, is the chief of seven or eight which water this district ; 
but they are, in general, of very little note. The Rio Grande 
has its source about sixteen miles from the sea, and becomes 
considerable by the accession of several streams of the smaller 
rivers falling into it. 

There are three respectable shipping-places within this dis*- 
trict. The principal of these is Port Antonio, formerly tailed 
St. Francis, which lies on the north*east part of the coast. It 
has two commodious harbours, the eastern and western, divided 
from each other by a narrow peninsula, about three miles and 
a half in length, on the point of which stands Fort George* 
The ship channel leading into the western harbour, passes be- 
tween this point and Lynch's, or Na^y Island, and is about one 
mile over. The entrance into the eastern, lies between the 
south-east point of Navy Island and the main land> and is about 
three miles broad from shore to shore — both harbours are land-- 
locked, and capable of receiving a very large fleet. It was 
once proposed by government, to erect store-houses and whar& 
for naval stores, and for careening men of war, together with 
strong fortifications, at Port Antonio, which opens directly into 
the windward passages : but the design was laid aside, on find- 
ing the air of Navy Island to be unhealthy. A town was like- 
wise intended to be built, to be called Titchfield, after a ma- 
nor in Hampshire belonging to the Duke of Portland, then 
governor of Jamaica ; but the plan proved abortive, though the 
situation still bears the name. 

From the report of skilful surveyors, no part of the island 
better deserves the attention of the government than this ex- 
tensive pari^. Yet little more has been done for its isagroft^ 
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tnent than the making of the new road, which passes through 
an almost uninhabited wild, from Bath to Fort Antonio, tra- 
versing a tract of near sixty diousand acres without a single 
settlement upon it. The Maroons had a small town called 
Moor Town, and a hamlet named Manchinul, near the har- 
bour of Manchinul; this harbour, being a convement place 
for shipping the produce of the county, the vicinity is better 
settled than any. other division of the parish. The harbour is , 
spacious and secure^ and is defended by* a battery of ten ^ns. 
Between this port and Antonio, there is another shipping- 
place on Friestman's River. These several advantages for trade, 
in point of situation, clearly demonstrate the want of a good 
town, as the means of increasing the number of settlements ' 
in this parish, which do not amount in all to one hundred ; 
bearing no proportion to its great extent^ and to the richness 
of the soil, which is admirably adapted to the growth of indigo 
of the best quality. 

The last parish that we have toiiotice In the county of Suriy, 
is the parish of St. George^ on the precinct of St. Mary, Mid- 
dlesex, which is its western boundary. , It joins Portland east* 
ward ; skirts the parish of St. Andrew and St. Daidd, south, 
and has the sea for its northern boundary. Anotto Bay, 
which is partly in this parish and partly in St. Mary's, is the 
common &hipping*place for both : 4ts road is secure, except in 
the season when the north winds blow i to the violence of 
which it is, greatly exposed* The inconvenience of too much 
rain, and the great distance from the ^incipal market of the 
island, keep back the cultivation, and coinseiyaent population, 
of this parish : to which must be added, tiie want of roads 
through its extensive wood-lands. Tilf these are formed, no 
considerable improvements can take pl^. The smaU quan- 
tity of land hitherto settled in sugar plantations, turns to better 
account, with less labour, than the plantations of some other 
parishes,^ where canes have been long cultivated. The most 
remarkable curiosity in this parish, is a salt lake, called 
Alligator Pond: it b five miles long, and half a mile broad, 
extending from Fig-tree to Buff River Bay, and separated 
£rom. the sea by a narrow slip of sandy luid. It is a singular 
phenomenon ; but no account is given by tradition, or record, 
in what manner it was formed. Some suppose it was thrown 
thither by an earthquake : others conjecture, with more reason, 
that it has been left on the plain by an in^da^tion pf the sea^ 
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County of Cormvall — description of Savannah la Mar, the cotmtg 
town of MontegOf and Trelanvney-^arishesy extent, productions^ 
boundaries^ ana rivers — -general statement of population^^settle^ 
ments and produce of the wMe island, from the last authentic 
documents* 



THE COIWTY OF CORNWALL. 



TUs county is divided into five parishes^ which contain nine tcwns, 

and three or four villages. 

X HE parisli of St. Elizabeth skirts the parishes of Clarendoii 
Itud Veref in Middlesex, on the east ; it ^ins Westmoreland 
westvaixl ; St. James's and Trelawney parishes in lim county^ 
cm the,|ioith; and th^ sea is its southern boundary. The Blad; 
River, and anpther called the Y. S*f the Hector, the 9road 
River, and seversd small ones, contribute to the fertility of this 
district, and to the commercial convenience of its inhabitantSt 
The Kack River, according to Lone, i$ the noblest in the 
whole island : its source is in the north division of th^ parish^ 
at the distance of sixte^i miles fro^n the nearest part of the 
sea coast: it meander^ about thirty-four miles before it reaches 
the sea, and is navigable by boats and lai^e barges for many * 
miles. The Y. S, is the next considerable stream : it is so 
called fropi an ancient Gallic word formed by these two letters, 
and signifying crooked or winding ; in one of its windings, in 
the bosom of a thick wood^ it encounters a kind of rocky 
breakers, formed by a craggy mountain, foom the fissures or 
which it descends rapidly in a beautif«d cascade, de^ed one 
of the Temarkahle natural curiosities of the isfeuid. The town 
of Lacoyia is situated about seven miles inland from Pedro 
'Bay : it lies very low in a kind of bottom, foid is liaMe to be 
inundated by the waters of a large morass whidi surrounds it. 
It contains) however, two tolerable taverns, or inns, for the 
reception of travellers ; and, besides a court-house for the pur- 
|)Ose of holding the quarterly session of the peace, and transv 
flying; the pari^ buainess| it h^s about fourteen )^ouses> mostly 



inhabited by Jews. Accompong and Charles Toim were hi^ 
habited by the Maroons before they were sent into exile. 
There is likewise a small handet belonging to this parish^ 
called Black River Village» remarkable only for the handsome 
parish chmdbi which stands near it* The soil of this parish 
varies considerably ; in some parts there are rich veins of mould 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar canei this land lies contigu** 
ous to the banks on the Y. §• and Black Rivera i but a pr(xli« 
gious tracts consisting of not less than twenty thousand acresj 
Hes scattered in waste morass, which might be drained and 
ouuie productive. The south-west part of the parish is moun- 
tainous and stony, while the vales are continued sands, parti- 
cularly the plain of Luana. On the whole, it is reckoned an 
unh^sdthy district ; and the troops that were stationed in bar- 
racks in swampy places near the bay, were attacked with putrid 
fevers and dysenteries, which proved £ital to many of thenu 
Nearly eighty thousand acres of land in this parish remain uiw 
cultivated ; the greater part of it mountainous, but capable of 
producing co&e aild Other valuable commodities. 

Westmoreland parish was formerly a part of St. Elizabeth^ 
and was made a separate district in 1705: it theftfore joins it 
cm the eastern side, and extends to a part of St. James's: the 
vest and south divisions are bounded by the se^ coast, and on 
the north it is united to the parish of Hanover. Its chief rivers 
are Bluefields in the eastern division, the Bonito and the Ne# 
Savannah westward, and the Great River on the north-east 
side. But it is principally remarkable for its head-lands, and 
good harbours. Bluefield Bay is the most distinguished. It 19 
situated to the westward, is very spacious, and has such excel*^ 
lent anchorage, that it is the constant rendezvous, in time of 
war, for our homewaf d-bound fleets and their conVoys intend* 
mg to steer by the Gulph of Florida. 

Ilie town of Savannah la Mar, the capital of Cornwall, is 
situated west of Bluefield Bay, and is sheltered on the one sidtf 
by the head-land called Bluff Point, and on the other by Ca« 
barito^ The roads to this town are for the most part deep and 
dirty. The rains in this parish are heavier than in the others 
on die south side of the island, an4 the country is flat towards 
the sea ; so that during the rainy seasons the roads are abnost 
impassable. 

Though the ships that are to take on board the prodtice of 
the neighbouring plantations, consisting of sugajrs, rum, maht>* 
gany planks, and other commodities for exportation, lie before 
the town, it has but an indifferent harboiur, or rath^ road. 
The water is shoaly, and poorly defended from a stormy sea i 
nor is the town much better guarded against the attacks of an.. 
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enemy. The fort, nrhichcost the parishioners upwards of six-* 
teen dioosand pounds, is ill contrived, and frequently under- 
mined by the waves. Formerly eighteen or twenty gtms- were 
mounted on it, and kept in good* order ; but most of them in 
the course of time, from neglect, have been dismounted : and 
the salutes to men of war, and on other (xrcasions, are oUlged 
to be given Yrom a battery of fourteen small pieces of ordnance 
placed befwe the court-house. This edifice was erected in 
1752, for the purpose of holding courts of common-pleas, the 
quarter sessions of the justices of the peace, elections, and parish 
business; but in 1758 it was enacted by the legisktuve of the 
island, that the assize court for the county should be holden in 
this town, which considerably enlarged and extended its juris- 
diction. This town carries on a considerable trade, being com- 
modiously situated for a correspondence with Truxillo, Hondu- 
ras, and the Musquito shore ; the passage to which is short and 
speedy, for the trade-wind serves both going and returning. 
At present, however, it is not large, for it consists of only one 
decent street, and about seventy scattered houses. Underneath 
the court-house are the barracks, capable of holding seventy 
men: a company of regulars constantly do ganiscHi duty. But 
the situation is not healthy, on account of a tract of un-* 
drained morass land seven miles in length, which lies to the 
westward, and cannot well be drained, being covered with 
Ihangroves, and lying below the level of the sea. Even^ the 
ground on which the town is built is flat and low, so as to 
be subject to those excessive heats and putrid vapours, which, 
in the months of July and August, produce diseases that 
brove fatal to constitutions not habituated to the climate by 
long residence. The hamlet of Queen's Town, called also 
Beckford's, and the Savannah, is about two miles distant from 
the capital : this was intended by the late Richard Beckford, 
Esq. to have been a handsome town,< deriving its taame from the 
founder. That gentleman made a free grant of the land in lots 
of from five to twenty acres, and formed a plan of. regular 
jitreets, with a large square in the center, on which the church 
was to be erected ; but the plan not being carried into execu- 
tion, a hamlet w^s substituted, which consists of a few weU- 
built houses ; but in other respects it is not a place of any 
note* 

T4ie planters who quitted Surinam in 1675, and the remnant 
t)f the Scots colony at Darien, who came to the island of Ja- 
maica ip^ 1699, settled in the eastern district of this parish, near 
Scots Cave. From the Dutch emigrants, this division obtained 
the name of Surinam Quarters ^ and the names of several of 
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Ae settlements of the Scotch, point out the nation from vhich 
they were taken ; as Culloden, Auchindown» &c. ' 
' On leaving Savannah la Mar, the road to Hanover crosses 
the Cabarito River twice, by two bridges constructed with 
planks laid across some beams, but not provided with any side- 
rails for the security of passengers. The road then proceeds 
by a steep ascent, or rather a pass of about a mile in lengthy 
and so narrow that two horses can scarcely go abreast. From 
the summit, the eye takes in, at one glance, a rural scene en- 
riched with every embellishment of nature and art. The land? 
scape is inexpressibly fine: cane fields, villa3, pastures, clumps, 
groves, and rivulets, . are 4iromiscuously spr^d over the whole 
of its protuberant and diversified surface. This part of the 
parish exceeds most others for the peculiar nature of the sojlf 
which is a kind of FuUer's-earth, soapy and rich, and so con- 
genial to the sugar cane, that a long and uninterrupted cul* 
ture seems not to have exhausted, or even impaired, its 
fertility. 

Hanover parish was not made a separate district tQl the year 
172S, when part of Westmoreland vras formed into a new 
parish by its present title. Its boundary on the east is the Great 
River, which divides it firom St. James's. The northern am}. 
western parts extend to the sea coast \ but it is firom the south 
of Westmoreland that it has acquired its domain. There are 
several rivers in Hanover parish, but none of them considera- 
ble, their sources not being above a few miles from the sea. 
Its principal shipping-places are Orange Bay, Green Island 
Harbour, and Sancta Lucia Harbour. Green Island Harbour^ 
and Orange Bay, are the most north-western parts of Jamaica: 
the former takes its name from a little island at the offing» 
about half a league distant from the main land. On the west 
side of the harbour is a small battery of nine six-pounders, z 
sufficient guard to the entrance, as they are always kept in 
order for defence : there are likewise two more guns at a dis- 
tance £-om the battery, near a small tavern, where the main 
battery was first intended to be erected. North-west of the 
harbour, there is another small bay, very commodious for ship- 
ping! And on the western side, a strong battery has been 
built, and is kept up at the expense of a private gentleman, to 
protect his rich plantations in the vicinity : it has eighteen guns 
mounted, and embrasures for twenty- one. 

Orange Cove is situated at a small distance from the above- 
mentioned bay, near Point Pedro. This is the most delightful 
part of Hanover : it is beautiful beyond description. Where- 
ever the wandering eye directs its view, it meets with a suc- 
cession of objects equally new, striking, and lively, tlirough- 
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cot an ettent o( many miles. In one division if M^ea a iridt 
plain* ricUy covered with canes of aii emerald tint, of dib 
ferent shadeS) and striped with fringes of logwood, or pen* 
gt^ne fence; or^instead of this border, with rills of crystal wit«> 
ter. In another rises a velvet lawn, whose gently-sloping bo<* 
torn is embellished with herds and flocks, and its borders en« 
riched by negro villages, shaded by clumps of graceful trees« 
On the neighbouriiig hill are seen windmills at work, with 
boiling-«houses and other plantation buildings at the foot) tofle« 
ther with labourers, cattle, and carriages, all briskly occupied 
in performing the various duties attendant on cultivation. In 
addition to mese animated scenes, a boundless prospect of (he 
sea opens to the north $ and a battlement of hillsy crowned 
with woods, bounds the northern view. 

Not less delightful is the prospect of Liida, the onlv town 
inhabited by white people in this parish, and its chanmng en* 
virons. 'The harbour at the entrance is half a mile across; 
and, continuing its channel about a mile inland, it expands it* 
self into a circular bason of nearly the same space in every 
direction. The anchorage in all parts is very ^od i and the 
depth of water is .from tour to six fathoms. The town itself 
is but small, consisting only of one large street, and about 
sixty isolated houses. The south-west side stands upon a 
swampy foimdation : the land behind it, as well as on each side* 
being mountainous, no part of the town is seen from the roadf 
until you enter it ; and the only full view of it is from the har- 
bour. Upon the whole, it is not a healthy spot; but it le 
conveniently situated for carrying' on a profitable traffic with 
the Spanish island of Cuba. The entrance of the harbour is 
defended by a fort erected on the western point of a small pen^o 
insula: it has from twenty to twenty-five pieces of ordnance 
mounted, and constantly ready for service : there are also bar-r 
racks for fifty men at a small distance ; but the garrison, io 
time of peace, does not consist of so many« The church, ia 
lundsome brick building, which cost the parishioners upwards 
of seven thousand pounds, is delightfully situated at the distance 
of half a mile from the town, and is near the fort. On the op- 
posite side of th^ harbour is a plantation, called the Point, te* 
tnarkaUe for its fine situation, commanding the harbour, the 
shipping, the fort, and the town, and a distant view continued 
for many miles over well cultivated cane-fields, and a country 
most agreeably diversified. The progress of improvements in 
this parish, which contsuns more sugar works than some other 
parishes of three times its extent, swords a prospect of its be^ 
coming one of the wealthiest settlements in the island* 

&* James's is the next. The boundaries of this parish art» 
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Trehwney parish, east \ Hanover, west ; the set, north ) and 
St. Elizabeth) south. The principal rivers are, Great Rivcr^ 
Marthabrae, and the Montego. The source of Great River is 
at the southern extremity of the parish. It takes its course in 
a winding direction for thirty miles to the sea, falling into it 
vt the west angle of Montego Bay, about five miles from the 
town ; and it divides this parish from Hanover. But though 
in many parts it is of considerable width, it has not sufficient 
depth to be navigable, except for small boats and canoesy and 
that only for a few miles. 

The coast of this parish has no headland, and but one har<* 

hour, which belongs to the town of Montego* Thb town U 

in a very flourishing state, containing between four and five 

hundred houses, most of wluch are substantial brick buildings^ 

and inhabited by opulent merchants. The streets are regulu** 

ly laid out : the exports from this port are very considerablet 

and its trade in general is daily increasing. The numerous 

plantations extend fourteen or fifteen miles inland firom the 

sea; but there is still room for vast improvements, the parish 

extending from north to south twenty-iour miles, and upward$ 

of one hundred acres remaining uncultivated. The situation 

of the town is on the north side of a spacious bay, in which 

the soundings are from four to thirty fathoms, the anchorage 

is excellent) and the space sufiicient for a large fleet of shipa. 

The entrance is but poor, being only defended by a fort, situ* 

ated on a small point of land, about half a mile from the town 

to the north-east. This fort mounts a few guns, and may 

hold a slender garrison of a few regulars ; but the bay is so 

wide, that an enemy might enter it and come to an anchor 

out of the reach of the guns. The inhabitants, therefore^ 

for the security of the town, have been obliged to build bar* 

racks capable of lodging one hundred privates and their o£El«' 

cer?: these are situated on a rock by the side of the harbouri 

the most convenient spot for successful defence. In fact* 

^ontego is become the emporium of the western part of the 

island, and merits every attention of its legislature as a station 

of the first importance, especially in time of war ; as the bay 

is capable of receiving a considerable naval force in ships ana 

transports, for any expedition. 

From St. James's there is a direct way along the coast to the 
ed^oining parish of Trelawney, so named in honour of a for** 
mer governor of the island. Sir James Trelawney. The pros* 
pect in travelling to it is dbreary. On one side is the roaring 
aea; and, on the other, is an almost uninterrupted range of 
craggy nmrntatins, which run ^ong the north side of the 
kUipd) }iere aii4 there indented by creeks and bays, and dbft 
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wards of 300,000 ; and not less than 200,000 of them were 
then employed in cultivating sugar alone. From that time to 
the present, the augmentation ms been at least in an adequate 
proportion in almost every branch of trade. It is evident from 
the following comparative estimates, made in 1 788 and 1797, 
that coffee has not been neglected, while the cane has engrossed 
so much of the planter's care and attention. 

At the former period there were exported to /J/. 

. Great Britain ---.-- 808,528 

To America - 893,278[ 

1,201,801 

At the latter period, to Great Britain - - - * 6,708,272 

To America -- - 1,223,849 

7,931,621 

These rapid advances in prosperity, which appear in the 
short space of ten years, have continued from that period to 
the present. The number, therefore, of labourers neces- 
sary to carry on these and other branches of cultivation, must 
have increased in a regular proportion. If, therefore, we duly 
estimate the circumstances before us, and reflect upon the 
ardour with which the slave-trade was ureed by the merchants 
and landholders, for many years prior to its abolition, we can- 
not fix the number of enslaved negroes, now in Jamaica, at less 
than 400,000, even on a moderate calculation. 
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HISTORY OF JAMAICA. 



Natural history of Janidtco-^soiU grass^ esculMts^-vegetables-^ 
exotics — trees and fruits — description of logwood — of indigo and 
of cotton — of tfie mountain crab— of insects y particularly of the. 
moscheto and fire^fly — reptiles^ yellow ^ blacky and silver snakes 
^—lizards in their varieties — of various species offslies — birds 
in their varieties — of various kinds of animals — y^ mountains^ 
ores^ Csff . 

Epitome of the natural history of Jamaica^ from the earliest and 

best authorities. 

Jt^ ROM the voluminous writers on that curious, useful, and 
entertaining subject, natural history, it is no easy task to re- 
duce witiiin a narrow compass, and yet with due precision, such 
a description of its various objects in any one country, as may 
prove satisfactory to the reader of its civil history. This, how- 
ever, we have undertaken to perform with respect to all the 
islands of the West Indies, separately : and as in the civil his~ 
tory, so likewise in this department, Jamaica, the principal 
British Colony, takes the lead. 

The soil of the island is various : the savanna lands are for 
the most part clayey, or intermixed with sandy spaces, some of 
which are of great depth and extent. These are called Sand- 
galls, and produce no other vegetable than a small wire grass, 
unfit for pasturage, but applicable to many other purposes: 
when dried, it is used instead of hair to mix with plaster for 
cielings, stuffing for saddles, chairs, &c. and for thatching ne- 
gro cottages. Many of the hills, especially those nearest the 
south coast, are covered with rocks of a kind of shell mar- 
ble, which makes an excellent lime, and is used for buildings. 
The interstices of these rocks are filled with a fine black 
mould, which is extremely fertile, and proper for maize, and 
other provisions, such as yams and cocoas. In the interior 
parts of the island, the hills, and even the mountains, are co- 
vered to their summits with a vast depth of soil of various sorts. 
The principal of these are — a red clay on a white marl — a 
ditto on a grit — a reddish brown ditto on marl — a yellowish 
clay mixed with common mould — a red grit — a loose calca- 
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reous mould — a black mould, on a clay or other substratum 
— a loose black vegetable mould, on rock — a fine sand — and 
their varieties. 

Ihe black mould is much the best of any of the hilly lands 
for culture, and produces the finejst canes. The soil of the val- 
lies is still more various, as it is compounded partly from the 
washings of surrounding Eminences, and partly of the sediment 
deposited by rivers and floods of rain. 

The stately woods, which adorn most parts of the island, are 
filled with trees whose bulk and loftiness exceed any in Eu- 
rope. Many of them are from one hundred to one hundred 
and thirty feet in height, and to a considerable height entirely 
destitute of branches, which gives them a more majestic ap- 
pearance. Cotton and cedar trees have been cut in the island, 
which measured ninety feet from the base to the limbs; and 
several mahoganies, little inferior. To these may be ddded, 
the trumpet tree and snake wood, which grow in most Qf the 
woody parts of the island, and rise to a considerable height^ 
being seldom, in their most perfect state, under thirty-five or 
forty feet. It is a general rule, that a rocky and indifierent 
soil is always to be laiown by stunted, crooked trees : on the 
contrary, a deep good mould is distinguished by trees of a large 
diameter, straight and tall.* 

In this delightful island, both maize and Guinea corn are cul«- 
tivated with much succe^. Each species is amazingly produc- 
tive ; but the former, from the number of its crops, is most 
advantageous. Much, however, depends upon the seasonable 
weather. If, when the grain is deposited in the earth, a con- 
siderable drought ensues, one crop is all that can be expected : 
a happy intermixture of sunshine and showers produce^ two } 



* When we confine our observations to straightnest, height, and beauty, tbo- 
Barbadoes cabbage-tree may justly claim the pre-eminence, and be styled th^ 
princess of the forest. The seeds of this tree were first introduced into Ja- 
maica bv Governor Knowles, 9nd the soil has been found cpngenial to (beir- 
nacure. Since his tinie, though these trees have beep coltiva.te^ with gr^>t 
care, thoy have rather beeq kept for ornament than, service,, because beauty 
rather than utility is their principal recommendation. ** It rises (says Browne) 
by a tall straight trunk, which bilges moderately at some distance from the 
root* and: ibootf. from thence to.the top.in a regular cylindrio tapering body, 
pn the top it spreads: into a large and beautiful foliage* The external l^vei 
of this foliage are erect, and embrace those that are interna^l; so th^t the re* 
semblance pf tfie tree is continued at. some- distance after thc tiipber ceases. 
The young, leaves of this tuft of foUage are remarkably tender when boiled, 
and yi^d.a nioit dsUciovs .iktvour. 9ut prodigality and pipfuKponmust rewh 
to an enormous pitcb» before such a tree co\ild be destroyed ftu- a momenlary 
gratification." Browne says, that " Mr. fl^ay makes niehtion of one of these 
trees, that was observ^ to grow to the height oft^o hundred and ^fvmtjf fett^ or 
|;|kerea)}put^'* , ^ ' .' 
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soil also in no small degree detenmnes tbs profits o£ the W* 
▼est. When that is congenial forty bushels, have been pro- 
duced hj a sin^e acre ) while an uncoogeni^ mi, and unfi-' 
▼ouraUe weather, sometimes stint the crop to fifteen. From, 
the Guinea corn,, more than one harvest has never been pro- 
duced 'f but the quantity which nature yields, in some measnre. 
compensates for the tardiness of her movements. But even 
this is subjected to variations, arising from the soil and the we«* 
ther. When both have been fiivourable^ ao acre has been 
known to yield sixty bushels } but when these have been un- 
pmpitious, half the quantity has been all that has rewarded 
the planter for his toils. This grain is in general sown t^ Sep- 
tember ; its vegetation is promoted by the nuldness. of the West 
India winter ; it ripens in the month of lanuary y and harvest 
immediately commences. 

Among the Calavances,apeculiar species of the pea is sometimes 
cultivated; but its small value, the attentilMi which it requires, 
and the little demand which is made for it, prevent it firom bet- 
ing honoured with general notice. The rice which, might be 
raised, would be entitled to much more regard, were it not that 
it requires a schI which is pernicious to the health of those who 
are employed in its cultivation* This circumstance gives it a 
forbidding aspect ; the life of the slave being of more value to 
the planter, than the rice which might be raised by his labour 
in the most favourable year. In addition to this, many articles 
of greater importance, which are in themselves more produc- 
tive, and attended with less risk, point out more profitable 
sources of wealth, which may be directed either to home con- 
sumption or foreign exportation. 

.^ong the valuable articles cultivated for domestic use, the 
Guinea Grass claims the first place. It is not, however, a na« 
tive of the island, but was imported about sixty years since 
from the coast of puinea (whence it obtains its name), as food 
for some birds which were carried from dience to Jamaica, as 
objects of curiosity. The death of the birds soon after their 
arrival rendered the seeds apparently useless,, and as such tibey 
were thrown away. Shortly afterwards, the herbage which 
sprang from them was perceived to flourish in a most Inxuiiant 
planner. This attracted the notice of the cattle v and the at- 
tachment c^ the cattle to this grass soon excited the attention 
of the planter. From this solitary spot it was propagated 
through the island : the soil was every where found congenial to 
its nature ; and even the rocks in general were soon clothed 
vrith its verdure. The introduction of this^gcass soon increased 
the nupiber of grazing and breeding fiums^. on spots, where the 
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liand o^ cultivition had rardy laboured before : and the effects 
were soon rendered visible in the large supplies which, at a 
moderate rate, crowded the Jamaica markets* It is chiefly 
owing to this circumstance, that to the present time the island 
abounds with beef and mutton, which for cheapness and 
quality may challenge most of the maii:;ets of the towns in 
Europe. 

To this exotic must be added another species, denominated 
Scotch or Scots Grass, which, though inferior to the former, 
has been found to be highly valuable. This grass is a native of 
the island, and was found in great plenty when Jamaica fell 
into our hands. It sprung up spontaneously in the low and 
marshy grounds. It 1^ since been very generally cultivated, 
but has been found to thrive most luxuriandy in the swampy 
hnds. It is so productive, as to afford an almost constant sup- 
ply of fodder for horses and mules, during the time they are 
kq>t in the stables. 

The manner in which the inhabitants propagate this grass, 
is by separating the joints, and inserting die detached parts in 
small drilled holes, made in the earth to receive them* They 
are fixed about two feet asunder, and begin to vegetate in a 
few days. The roots and joints of the new plant speedily in- 
crease \ and the latter branch out into new shoots, which spread 
along the ground, and soon fill the field in which they had 
been originally planted. Its general growth is from two to four 
feet. It is mostly ripe for cutting in about six months from its 
first planting ; and if the ground be kept free from weeds, it 
will then afford a crop once every month or six weeks. When 
once planted, it will stand many years, and the failure of a few 
roots can easily be supplied by new joints being planted in their 
room. An acre of good land well filled with this plant, near 
Kingston or Spanish Town, has been estimated at no less than 
j£l20 per annum, as its cultivation is attended with fewer in* 
conveniences than that of any other plant of the island. 

The esculent vegetables of the native growth of the island 
are, cocoa, ochre, limaF-bean, Indian-kale, plantains, bananas, 
jrams of different sorts, calalue, (a species of spinach,) eddoes, 
cassavi, and sweet potatoes. A plantain gathered unripe, and 
roosttd, supplies the place of bread with many whites, and, in 
the* estimation of the negroes, is almost invariably preferred be- 
fore it : but since the mtroduction of the bread-fruit trees, 
brought hither by Captain Bligh from Otaheite in 1 79S, it is 
most probable it will be less valued by the latter. Beside^ the 
above-mentioned, all the vegetaUes which kitchte-gardens pro- 
duce for common use in England, thrive also in the hilly parts 
of this island* As for trwts, their variety and excellent quality. 
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ciB hardly be equalled in any other country. The following 
are reputed to have been of native spontaneous growth^ before 
the Europeans settled on the island— ^he anana or pine-apple» 
tamarindi papaw^ guava, sweet*sop> cashew-apple, custard-appl^ 
(a species of chuimoya*) cocoa-nut, star-aj^le, grenadiUat 
avocado-pear, hog-plumb and its varieties, pindal-nut, nesbury, 
mammee, mammee-sapota, Spanish-gooseberry, and prickly- 
pear. 

The cinnamon* and mango-trees, it has been said, were first 
brought into the island, in 1782, by Lord Rodney. He took 
them, with other East India plants, from on board a French ship, 
which he captured on her passage from the Isle of Bourbon to 
St. Domingo, and presented them to the inhabitants. Since 
that time they have flourished to such perfection, that they are 
become, as it were, naturalized to the country. The vine, the 
fig, the melon, and pomegranate, the lemon, the lime, the 
orange, and the shaddock, with all their numerous varieties, 
though comparatively covering the surface of the island when 
it fell into our hands, have generally been thought to be exotics. 
Jf they be exotics, they must have been introduced at an early 
period, soon after the discoveries of Columbus; and, under 
divine providence, must have spread in various directions, as na- 
ture stimulated vegetation, till they ran into the varieties in 
which they were found. 

The medicinal plants are various, and almost innumerable in 
their species, of which no satisfactory abridgment can be given* 
They may, however, be found properly classed, and amply de- 
scribed, in Dr. Browne's Civil and Natural History of Jamaica, 



* This aromatic tpice was, however, not totally unknown in the island 
long before this period, though the quality might have been somewhat inferior. 
Sloane mentions the cinnamon tree in his catalogue, and gives along descrip- 
tion of it in pages 87 and 88, voL II. He says, that it *' grew about twenty 
or thirty feet high, and was about the thickness of the calf of one*s leg, hav* 
ing many twigs and branches hanging downwards, making a very comely top.** 
The bark consisted of one <iutward rind, was thin, and of a grayish colcmr^ 
and was of a very biting and aromatic taste, something like cloves. *^ AU 
the parts of this tree (continues Sloane) are very aromatic, hot, and biting to 
the taste ; which, if too troublesome, is cured by fair water. It grows in the 
low land or savanna woods very frequently, and on each side of the road be* 
tweeii Passage Fort and St. Jago de la Vega,m Antigua aodtheCaribbees." *^The 
bark (he continues) is used as a spice, in all our hot plantations, very much ; 
and is cured by oidy cutting it off the tree and letting it dry in the shade.** 
Thus, both the name and description concur to convince us, that this vahiaUe 
spice wa# not a perfect stranger to the island before Lord Rodney brought it 
thither. At the same time it seems reasonable to conclude, that the cinnamon 
tree last imported was of a superior quality to that of which Sloanef speaks ; 
but whether the ancient species was a native pr an exotic, | take npt upon me 
to determine* 
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ffluArated with elegMft etigravbigs,£(Ak) edition, Londdtl> 1?89« 
We cannot, however, omit mentioning the Lignum Camper 
chianmn, in Sir Hans Sloane's catalogue, in £n|lish called 
Logwood I about the cutting of which, in the bay of Honduras 
0nd Campeachy, so many serious disputes have taken place be- 
tween the Spaniards and our countrymen^ As it is of great use 
in dyeing, carehas been taken to cultivate this dbrub in toany 
parts of Jamaica } but the quantity produced is hot sufficient to 
ainswer the large demands nrom Great Brftainii It was there- 
fore stipulated, by an article in the treaty of peace concluded 
at Amiens, that the English logwood'-cutters in those bays 
ihould not be interrupted or molested by the Spaniards. 

Of this wood Sloane observes^ vol. ii«. page 183, that it is 
cut about the town of Campeachy, on the soudiem continent, 
in great quantities, and brought to Jamaica as an article of 
traffic, to be forwarded to Europe by the traders of that islands 
In its natural state it is of a dirty colour on the outside, from 
the injuries of the weather, and an exposure to the Salt waten 
It is remarkably heavy ; and when the sap is taken oE, its C(y 
lour is of a reddish brown. Dr. Browne observes, that it was 
first introduced into Jamaica from the main, and is now culti- 
vated in many parts of the island. It thrives best in low 
swampy ground, or shallow waters, where the bottom is rich 
and moderately firm. It seldom rises more than twelve or 
fourteen feet in height, or ex^ceeds seven inches in diameter. 
Its trunk is of irregular growth, and is generally ^ort andun^ 
even. Of its various uses little need be said^ Its value is 
well known in most parts of Europe, and its name is ^ familiar 
in England as that of many trees which are natives of our 
soil. It is the chief ingredient in all purple dyes, and a prin* 
cipal one in our best blacks. Bodi the burk and gum ox this 
tree are gentle subastringents ; but the feet excels by adding a 
sweetness to its virtue, which makes it more agreeable to md 
palate. 

The cotton shrub is a plant of lucxurious gxtNfth^ :md one of 
the staple comnKxiities of Jamaica for exportsttion to the mou- 
ther country. All our fustians, calicoes, Manchester velvets, 
&c. are made of this article ^ and they form a very considera* 
ble branch of the foreign trade of Great Britain. The plant 
thrives best in a rich gravelly soil. 

This valuable shrub, which is deservedly much cultivated, 
seldom rises above six feet in height, and sometimes not more 
than four or five. It is planted in regulsur waUcs, i^ soctt con- 
venient distances from one another, as to give the branches 
room to spread. If the ground in which it is planted be too 
rich, the branches will grow with too much luxuriance; in which 



tas^ prdning becomes necessary to preserve the crop. It yields 
tv^ crops annually, one in May, and the other in September. 
The native wool which it produces, is inclosed in little pods, 
and these pods burst when the cotton is ripe, and expose their 
seeds to the breezes and the sUn. They are then gathered, and 
the seeds are separated from the wool by a machine, in which 
two rollers are so placed as to afford the wool a free passage be- 
tween them, while the seeds are expressed. The wool is then 
picked according to its quality, and packed up for exportation. 
The plants, which are propagated from the seeds, must be care- 
fully preserved from weeds ; the earth must be loosened around 
them, when they first begin to shoOt y and the seeds, when first 
deposited in the earth, must be but slightly covered with moulds 

All the different sorts of indigo being cultivated in every part 
of America* it needs only to be observed, that great quantities 
iire planted in Jamaica, and that the produce is a principal arti* 
cle of exportation to Great Britain.* 

The reptile tribe next demands particular attention^ Yet, so 
far as regards our present subject, we have but little to offer to 
the reader ; for all the classes are common to the West India 
Islands in general, and only a very small number are peculiar 



** Of indtgo there ar« four diitinct species, and they- sre differently deno« 
minated, and vaxiousty described. The first is the Indigo Berij. This is a 
^mall dirub, and commonly shoots to the height of seven or eight feet. The 
principal stalk is both tottgh and hard ; the branches i1f6 somewhat prickly at 
the ends; and the leaves, which are of an oval figure, grow in tufts. The pulp 
of its berries, which are numerous, is very thick, and communicates both to 
paper and Unen a fine blue stain, which soap will not take out: but as these 
Derries are not remarkably full of juice, no great attention has been paid to 
the cultivation of this plant. 

Tlie second kind is denominated the Indigo Plant* This is by ho means of 
a hardijr nature; it yields, indeed, a large portion of native dve, but it» 
:quality is of an inferior sort. The quantity, however, is a material consider- 
ation; and though the cultivation of this species is attended with many ha<« 
sards, it is generally preferred. The plant itself varies from the former iH itt 
stature, smd rarely rises to a height that exceeds two feet and a half. 

The third is the Goatimala Indigo Plant, probably so called from haviil|^ 
been iaa^orted from Guatimala. It frequendy rises to the height of three or 
four feet, and shoots up several suberect branches as it rises from the ground* 
It is of a much hardier nature than the Indigo Plant. The pulp which it yielde 
is much superior in quality to that which the Indigo Plant produces ; out at 
the same time it is deficient in quantity. The hardiness of its nature, however, 
ensures & tolerable cultivation: but it is generally confined to fields which are 
not whoUy appropriated to the purpose, and to those places where the seasons 
are precarious^ 

The last species is the Wild Indigo, so denommated from its growing wild 
in all the savannas of Jamaica. There can be little doubt that this plant was 
cultivated in former years, perhaps when the island was in the possession of 
the Spaniards; because many indigo works which were then erected remain 
visible to the present day. The dye of this plant is excellent in quality, per- 
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to Jamaica. Of these, the ship-worm of Jamaica is the first 
in Order. This insect is extremely destructive to all the ships 
that anchor for any time in the harbours of the island. ' It cuts 
tirith great facility through the planks, and burrows a considera- 
ble way in the substance of them. It pierces with equal ease 
through most sorts of timber. Palm-trees alone are free from 
'the attacks of these insects. To remedy this evil in part, the 
bottoms of most of the ships employed in the West India trade 
are sheathed with copper. In the harbour of Kingston, these 
reptiles generally destroy the largest piles of the hardest and 
most resinous wood in the space of a few years. 

In class 2, of insects that are composed of solid as well as 
muscular parts, and furnished with stiff articulated hmbs, as 
well as proper organs of vision. Dr. Browne gives a curious de- 
scription of the Black or Mountain Crab, agreeing in every ma- 
terial circumstance with the accounts of the French writer, Du 
Tertre, translated by Dr. Goldsmith in his history of the ani- 
mated earth, and from him copied by Bryan Edwards. 

These creatures, says Browne, are very numerous in some 
parts 6( Jamaica ^ they are generally of a dark purple : but this 
often varies, and you frequently see them spotted, or entirely 
of another hue. They live chiefly on dry land, and at a con- 
siderable distance from the sea, which, however, they visit 
once a year, to wash off their spawn; and afterwards return to 
the woods and higher lands, where they continue for the re* 
marning part of the season; nor do the young ones ever fail to 
follow them, as soon as they are able to crawl. . The old crabs 
generally regain their habitations in the mountains, which are 
seldom less than a mile, and do not often exceed three from the 
shore, by the latter end of June ; and then provide themselves 
with convenient burrows, in which they pass the greatest part 
of their days, going out only at night to feed. In December 
and January they begin to be in spawn, and are then very fat 
and delicate, but continue to grow richer till the month of May, 
which is the season for them to wash off their eggs. They be- 
gin to move down towards the se^ in February, and are very 
much abroad ' in March and April; but the males about this 
time begin to lose both their flavour and the richness of their 



haps superior to that of any of the former kinds. Though the quantity is not 
considerable, yet the hardiness of the plant, in a great measure, supplies that 
deficiency. No soil in these regions appears unpropitious to it : even in the 
driest savannas it will flourish with luxuriance. Each species should, however, 
be refreshed with moisture, to reach that perfection which its nature is capable 
of attaining. In the history of Martinico, the reader will find some aulditioBal 
observations on cotton and indigo. 
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juices. It is remarkable, that the bag or stomach of this crea- 
ture changes its juices with the state of the body ^ and while . 
poor, it is full of a black, bitter, disagreeable fluid, which di- 
minishes as it fattens; and at length acquires a delicate rich , 
flavour. About the month of July or August, the crabs fatten! 
again, and prepare for moulting ; filling up their burrows with 
dry grass, leaves^ and abundance of other materials. When 
the proper time comes, each retires to his hole, shuts up the 
passage, and remains quite inactive, till he gets rid of his old 
shell, and is fully provided with a new one. How long they 
continue in this state, is uncertain ; but the shell is first observ- 
ed to burst both at the back and sides, to give a pas3age to the 
body ; and it extracts its limbs from all the other parts gradu* 
ally afterwards. At this time the flesh is in the richest statp, 
and covered only by a tender membraneous skin, variegated 
with a multitude of reddish veins ; but this hardens gradually 
after, and becomes a perfect shell like the former. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable, that during this change there are some 
stony concretions always formed in the bag, which waste and. 
dissolve gradually as the creature forms and perfects its new 
crust. 

This species of crab runs very fast, and always endeavours 
to get into some hole or crevice on the approach of danger. 
Nor does it wholly depend on its art or swiftness ; for while it 
retreats, it keeps both its claws expanded, ready to catch the 
assailant, if he should come within its reach ; and if it suc- 
ceeds, it commonly throws off the claw, which continues to 
squeeze with incredible force for nearly a minute after ; while 
the crab, regardless of the loss, endeavours to make its escape, 
and to gain a more secure or lonely covert, contented to renew 
its limb with its coat at the ensuing change; nor would it grudge 
to lose many of the others to preserve the trunk entire, though 
each comes off with more labour and reluctance, as their num- 
bers lessen. This, I think, is the most rational and philoso- 
phical accoimt of these extraordinary reptiles ; whereas the 
bombast narrative of Du Tertre, comparing their march to the 
sea to that of an ^rmy for regularity and order, and making their 
number amount to millions at a time of new-born crabs sitting 
on the shores; is not authentic. Both Goldsmith and Edwards 
should have knoyn^ better than to have inserted such absurd 
anecdotes in their respectable iJv^orks. 

A minute description of the insect tribe would be an almost 
endless task : the objects which this work is calculated to em? 
brace, necessarily prescribe our limits here ; and yet ^hp pecur 
liarities of the insect race ought not whpUy to be parsed oyer in 
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silence. We sball, therefote^ pve a brief description of two^ 
the moscheto and the fire-fly. 

The moscheto is well known in most of the tropical regions} 
on the continent and islands it is alike at home. It b a species 
of the gnat kind, which it much resembles. As these insects 
seek their food by night, they are excessively troublesome to 
the inhabitants, and particularly so to those who have but just 
landed on the coasts. They bite with particular venom, and 
the skin commonly blisters whe;iever it has been perforated by 
them -, and sometimes these blisters terminate in obstinate sores. 
The inhabitants of low and woody parts, to which these dis- 
turbers of tranquillity resort, are frequently obliged to raise a 
considerable smoke about their habitations, to disperse these un« 
welcome visitors; and in most parts thev are compelled to sleep 
with a species of net thrown over their beds, to prevent an- 
noyances in the night. On some parts of the main they swarm 
in such abundance, as not only to render the lives of the inha- 
bitants uncomfortable by their bites and buzzings, but even pre- 
carious and hazardous. 

Another most curious and extraordinary insect, very com* 
mon in Jamaica, and mostly met with in the mountains and in- 
land parts, is the large fire-fly, thus described by Browne; 
*' This insect is of an oblong form, about an inch or better in 
length, and moderately broad in proportion. It is very strong 
and elastic; and being thrown on it$ back, will sometimes 
spring to the height of four or five inches above the level on 
which it is placed. This insect, besides the peculiarity of its 
spring, is one of the greatest curiosities the island afibrds ; for 
it reaUy is a perfect phosphorus for a considerable part of its life, 
most of its internal parts being at times luminous. But though 
the luminous rays flow naturally from the insect while awake, 
it seems to have the power of interrupting them at pleasure, 
and then they are quite opake. A person may, with great ease, 
read the smallest print by the light of one of these msects, if 
held between the fingers, and moved gradually along the lines, 
with the luminous spots immediately over the letters; but eight 
or ten of them being put in a clear phial, will give light enough 
to read and write by it very clearly. They are seldom seen m 
the day-t^me, but wake with the evening, and continue to move 
|md glow for a considerable part of the night. The]^|[y very 
disorderly in general, and tn^ir frequent obscure intervals ren- 
der their flight still more confused ; bih they move towards each 
other, for nature seems to have given them these luminous 
powers to distinguish one another; and hence the negroes 
have learned the art pf holding one between their fingers, and 
^avin^ it up and down, so that it may be seen by others, who 
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§f directlf towards it> and pttch upon the band. They will do 
the same, when» for want m one of their species as a decoy^ the 
negroes take a burning sticky or a candle, and wave it up and 
down, if they do not discover the deceit before they come too 
near. They are so drowsy and torpid by day, that it is a difficok 
matter to make them shew any sign of life i and if they do, it is 
only to fall into the same state immediately after ; yet, while 
they keep awake, they are luminous^ though they recover their 
full vigour only with die night/' 

Sloane says, that these fire-flies have four lights, two about 
the eyes, and two under the wings ; and that they are frequent- 
ly caught, and carried to the habitations of men, because they 
hunt and destroy the mosquetos, and take them about the per« 
sons that sleep in hammocks. The luminous rays of this insect 
continue in full vigour till they grow hunery, when they beein 
gradually to languish, and the insect will expire unless dis« 
charged from this state of confinement. 

Oi reptiles there are several classes, both of the serpent and 
lizard tribe, common to all the West India Islands : but the 
Yellow Snake is the most known in Jamaica ; it is frequently 
from eight to sixteen or twenty feet in length. These serpents 
have a homy protuberance on each side of the anus, which 
may, upon occasion, help them in climbing trees, which they 
often do with great ease. The yellow snakes* move but slow- 



* On thit eztraordinaiy reptile, 8)r Hant Sloane has made some obserratiooi 
wkidi cannot fail to entertain the curious, who have not had an opportunity 
of inspecting his work. 

The Yellow Snake is for the most part to be found in the woody mountains, 
coiled up in the paths as ropes in a ship. They are net hurtfiil, unless irrita- 
ted; nor will they Inte, unless they have their young near them, and it is in 
their defence. Their bitings rarely prove mortal, although sometimes the 
wounds are very much swelled and inflamed-^prove tedious in curing, and 
9re much worse than those inflicted by the black snake. 

Th^ feed on birds and rats, which they swallow whole, without any incon* 
veniency. Many have been killed with thirteen or fourteen rats in each of 
ihmr bellies. 

The Indians (Sloane observes) catch them without any difficulty. An h^ 
dian, who had brought him several, used to take them behind the neck so thai 
they could not bite him, and then permit them to twist about his ann with 
their bodies as they pleased. When disposed to kill them, his method was, t« 
put the tail of wh^t he had taken under his foot, and to hold the neck in his 
hands ; and then, stretching the snake till the back bone was either injured or 
dislocated, and pinching or twisting the lungs with violence, soon accom<* 
plished his purpose* 

A hunter told Sloane, that once hearing his companion groan lying by him, 
he saw that by a snake twisting itself about him he could not speak. Seeing 
his companion in that dangerous situation, he immediately obtained a s|ick, 
on fire at one end, which he hdd towards the snake. On perceiving the ap.» 
proacl^n^ brai^i, tfre reptil9 ipr^tch^ out its h^, apd be^ iq l^i yfU^k 
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ly, catching their prey more by stealth or chance than' by agi- 
lity : but when they fix themselves upon a tree, their length 
generally enables them to seize every thing they C9n manage 
that passes underneath ^ for they wind their tail part round 
some limb, and stretch the fore part downwards. 
The Silver Snake of Jamaica, which is but rarely to be found^ 



the man perceiving, seized the opportunity, and instantly cut off its head. 
The body of the ioake, after some time, relaxed its hold, and the man, who 
had been detained a prisoner, was set at liberty. He related that his sftuatioa 
was such, that hie could not long have survived, without being rescued from 
his imprisonment. Sloane conceives that the circulation of the blood waa 
•topped by , the twisting of the snake : and by this means we may easily 
conceive that i( pught destroy any animal which it could encirch within its 
folds. 

They in general nestle abont old cabbage trees, hollow stumps, &c. If 
the places of their retreat are explored, and cleft with an axe or other instruf 
ment, as soon as light enters they thrust out their heads, and are soon dis- 
patched. 

But since these reptiles are the avowed enemies of the rats, which are so 
destructive to the sugar-canes, the planters are not solicitous to destroy the 
race. Interest, which associates with man in general, an4 interweaves itself 
with the majority of his actions, affords protection to the most noxious rep- 
tiles. It is, perhaps, extremely difficult to say in what region we shall fix its 
bounds, though I am by no means an advocate for its universal application, 
B)it the real Christian alone is an exception. 

Noxious, however, as these reptiles are, they are not destitute of sagacity ; 
and they are capable of acquiring docility, since they may be tamed. " I had 
one of this kind (says ^loane) tamed by an Indian for me : it would follow 
the Indian as a dog would his master." . 

A snakjB thus domesticated by an Indian was given to Sir Hans Sloane ; 
which, together with a guana and an alligator, he deigned to bring witlx- 
him into England; but unfortunately he failed in respect to them alL The. 
spake was preserved in a large jar, the mouth of which was covered over with 
boards, and these boards secured with weights. It was fed every day with the 
entrails of foWls, and such other articles as the kitchen produced, and seemed 
for some time highly pleased with its situation. Confinement at length grew 
irksome, and the snake (which was about seven feet in length) forced aside 
the boards which covered the jar, and obtained its freedom. It then got to 
the top of a large house, the inhabitants of whiph, npt liking such company, 
■hot it dead. 

The guana was put on board, and lived at large for some time ; till one day^ 
as it was running over the gfuhwale of the viessei, it was frightened by one of 
the seamen, jumped overboard, and was drowned. 

 The alligator continued some time longer, but did npt live to reach the port 
of its destination. It embarked on the 16th of March, 1688, and was con-i 
fined in a large tub filled with salt wat#r, and was fed with nearly the same 
food that had been given to the ^nake. It continued from that time to the 
14th of May following, when, without any particular accident, it died. 

For the substance of this note I am indebted to Sir Hans Sloane. Thepar-^ 
ticulars have been collected from ilifferent pages pf his work, and in several 
parts inserted in his own language. The material? may be found in yo}. ii^ 
pages 335, 336, and 346. . ' 
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is remarkably small, when compared to the yeUow snake which 
we have just described* It seldom exceeds sixteen inches in 
length, is larger in proportion to its length, and is generally 
found in the hollow parts of decayed trees. One thing re-* 
markable in the silver snake is, that the anus is placed so near 
the mouth, that it has sometimes been taken for it. They are 
generally considered as extremely venomous, though specific 
instances of their poison have rarely occurred. 

The large Black Snake, more active and slender than either 
of the foregoing, is also an inhabitant of Jamaica. . It is about 
twelve feet in length, and towards the tail is more tapering than 
even the yellow snake. In common with all others of a similar 
species, it is deemed poisonous ; but it seems to be a character 
unsupported by proox. 

The small Bhck Snake differs from the former by its size, its 
slender make, and its extreme activity. It rarely exceeds three 
feet in length, and is thought by many to be exceedingly ve- 
nomous, though no mischief was ever known to be done by 
it. These serpents are plentiful in most of the islands, and are 
not easily intimidated. They frequently erect themselves on 
the hinder part of their bodies, and assume in moments of 
danger very formidable attitudes ; and this circumstance pro- 
bably has procured for them that character which they have not 
otherwise merited. 

The Alligator or Crocodile is of the lizard species, though 
differing from the general tribe in many essential particulars 5 
as, first, with respect to its size, which is monstrous, being from 
fourteen to twenty-four feet in length. It moves very slowly 
oil the ground, and generally seeks its prey in the water 5 but 
when any small animals come in its way on land, within reach, 
it seizes them eagerly, and soon destroys them. This creature 
lias a strong musky scent, by which it is frequently discovered 
at a distance 5 and its eyes are like those of the cat and shark. 
The alligator has been observed to live for many months with- 
out any visible sustenance j which experiment has been fre- 
quently tried at Jamaica, by tying tlieir jaws with wire, and 
putting them, thus tied up, into a pond, well, or water-tub, 
where they live for a considerable time ; but often rise to the 
surface to take breath. Though the shape of the body is like 
the lizard, it differs in having the whole surface covered over 
in appearance like a tortoise ; but the skin may be more pro- 
perly said to be hardened into a homy substance from space to 
space, than to be furnished with real scales. The tail is oblong, 
pointed, and nearly quadrilateral. These creatures lay their 
eggs in the sand : the eggs are somewhat larger than those of 
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agoose» tniy m thqrare pretty ti^ttipareittf ftadBfy thirv til 
the first formation and growth of the animal.* 

The next species of liaards is the Great Lissard^ called alsii 
the Guana. It has a lmg» forked, muscular tongue, divided 
toes, anda scaly skin : it lives a connd«7d>le time without food, 
and changes its colour with the weather, or the moisture of its 
pbce of residence* It is supposed to live upon imperceptible 
particles, lapped up in the 2ir \ for it is observed frequently to 
throw out its forked tongue like the chameleon,t as it walks 
along ; and is never seen to touch any thing on the ground. 

The flesh of this creature is reliriied by many people, served 
up in fricassees at table, and thus prepared is preferred by many 
to the best fowls. Fadier Lab^t corroborates this use of this 
species of the lizard as a delicious food, for which purpose the 
negroes in the Frendh islands are employed to catch them. 
TI& is accomplished in the following msmner ; the negro car- 
ries with him into the fields a long rod, at one end of which 



* ^e Scorpioaof the West Indies is too conspicuous anuVng'the enemies of 
mankind to be entirely omitted in this brief description. TI16 scorpion is a 
wttiye of many regions, and it is generally said that in cold countries it loses 
it* venom. In most of tlie sugar plantations it is well known ; but its chief 

{»Iaces of residence are in dry uninhabited houses, and decayed buildings, 
t is a creature which seems destitute of fear, and is at once vigilant and dar- 
ing. When threatened with approaching danger, instead of attempting to 
jretreat, it assumes an undaunted resolution, and puts itself in a posture of de« 
fence. Its sting is in its tail, which it erects, darts forward, and exposes in 
every gesture of defiance. When any animal approaches within its reach, it 
b seized with the utmost avidity ; ana the sting, which is accompanied with 
tnaligiiant poiscm, is darted into the creature with very great virulence. The 
wound inflicted by the sting, and contaminated by poison, is extremely pain- 
ful ; and those parts which lie contiguous spon put on a livid appearance. 
The utmost care must be taken, in dressing the wounded, part, to prevent the 
poisonous matter from spreading, and to preserve the patient from falling by 
a mortification. The scorpion has some distant resemblance to a lobster. 

f The Chameleon may also be reckoned among the residents of Jamaica, 
and is certainly of the lizard tribe. It is a native of the eastern continent, and 
was originally imported into this island from the eoast of Guinea. The head 
•• disproportionably large, the jaws well stored with teeth, and the sockets of 
the eyes deeply sunk in the head. It has four feet, and on each foot the toes 
or daws are disposed somewhat Hke those of a parrot. It chiefly resides in the 
woods, and frequently takes its station on the slender branches of trees, on 
which it sustains itsdf with the greatest steadiness. In its movements it is ex- 
tremely slow, though it is supported by preying upon the most active of the 
insect tribe. But though its motions are tardy, they are performed with so 
much ease and address, that its approaches are rarely suspected by the devoted 
prey. Advanced within a certain distance, it poizes its body as occasion may re- 
quire, and uncoiling its long slender tongue, darts with inconceivable swiftness, 
and rarely fails to seize its prey. Another swprising circumstance, which tends 
to facilitiite its success, is, that it changes its colour tuith its station^ and by put- 
ting on the complexion of every twig and branch over which it passes, cxhi* 
tiiti one of the most astonishing phenomena in nature* 
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M a pkce of whipcord with a running noose. These lizards are 
jgeneraUy found basking in the sun on the dry limb of a tree* 
The negro whistles as loudly as he can, to which the guana ap- 
pears to be very attentive, and with which he seems to be highly 
pleased ^ for he stretches out his neck and l;urns his head, as if 
to enjoy the notes more completely. The negro then approaches, 
^ill whistling ; and, extending his rod softly, begins tickling 
him with the end of it in the side and under the throat, which 
delights him so much that he turns on his back, stretches him- 
self out at length like a cat before a good fire, and at length 
fiiUs hst asleep. The negro then dexterously passes the noose 
over his neck, draws it tight, and thus secures him. ThesQ 
creatures are easily tamed, and will live in a house, lying upon 
a bed or sopha^ quite indolent in the day-time ^ and may be 
permitted constantly to go out at night. But they lose their 
fat by being thus kept ; and, dwindling away, are no longer fit 
for eating.* 

The Galley Whasp is another of the lizard tribe, and some* 
times exceeds two feet in length. It is an inhabitant of the 
woods, and of low marshy places. It is generally of a dirty co- 
lour, occasionally interspersed with stripes of a lighter or of a 
darker hue, and incidentally changes to a fine yellow, resembling 
gold. It is generally considered as by far the most venomous rep- 
tile that Jamaica produces, on which account it is both hated 
and dreaded. It^ is said, that its bite is always mortal, whether 
applied to man or beast ; and no specific has hitherto been disf 
covered sufficiently efficacious to counteract th^ malignity of its 
poison. But whether this be fact or not, I will not vouch. Its 
teeth, are short, even, and immoveable ; and no apertures are 
discovered in any, through which it can emit its poison. If it 
be of that venomous nature which is generally represented, it 
is more than probable that the poison it communicates must lie 
in Its saliva, which immediately enters through the wound 
that the tooth inflicts. It has, indeed, been said, that none 
of the reptile tribe are really venomous, and that the bite of 
none is mortal in any of the West India Islands. This asser- 
tion may be founded upon fact 5 but it would be with the 
utmost rehictance that I should be induced to make the ex- 
periment. 

Innumerable are the tribes of fishes that are found in the 
seas surrounding the West India Islands, and in the inland 
rivers, the names and propel descriptions of which would fill a 
moderate volume. Great varieties, and abundance of different 

*— — ■^■'—— ^"^^^^Ji I I . I I ,■■  i» — »i I II. .. I  111,. < I II III III « « H I> I I II 111 II »  

* Se« P. Labat,' torn. iii. p» SI 5, 
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species, are brought to the markets of Jamaica; but very few are 
to be distinguished as known to that island alone ; we shall^ 
therefore, only notice tliose which are most remarkable there. 

The Trumpeter, or Trumpet Fish, is frequently in the har- 
bours in the months of June and July, and is generally about 
eighteen inches in length. The Anchovy, or small Silver Fish, 
about three inches in length, is very common in the harbours of 
Jamaica. It is very delicate, and in great esteem with most 
lovers of fish : it is generally eaten fried, and likewise pickledi 
and then is not inferior to the anchovy of Italy. 

The Dolphin also is a native of most parts of the American 
seas, especially of those which lie in warm latitudes. This 
fish is remarl^bly voracious, and the avowed enemy of the fiiy* 
ing-fish. Sloane observes, that ** they are the swifi:est swimmers 
that are, their bodies being contrived for that purpose. They 
pursue the flying-fijsh with avidity, till the latter get out of the 
water where the dolphins cannot reach. They love (continues 
Sloane) ^he company of ships, because of what scraps are now 
and then thrown overboard. I have been assured bv some who 
have sailed in Guinea ships, that they have had the same shoal 
of dolphins follow them for many hundreds of leagues, between 
Guinea and Barbadoes. The dolphin is good for food, but is 
remarkably dry 5 and though much prized by voyagers, ye^ 
were it on shore in a market Where other fish are to be had, it 
would be esteemed no great delicacy.'* " One thing very re- 
markable in this fish is, the various colours it puts on before it 
.dies, being usually yellow with ranges or rows of small blue 
and round spots, which strangely change, and afford that pleat 
sure to the eye, that I confess I never saw any thing of this na^ 
ture so surprising. But after all it comes to a very light blue 
colour when dead, which it keeps ever after." Sloane, vol. i. 
page 21. 

Another is the Old Wife. This fish is very much liked in 
America, but must be skinned before it is dressed. It is served 
up either boiled or stewed, and makes a very agreeable dish 
either way. The body is generally abbut twenty inches or more 
in length, and nine over. 

Another species are called the Cuckold Fish. They are very 
rich food, and, when well stuffed and baked, excel all other sorts 
of fish in America. . 

The great Sea Devil is a fishy monster, very large, weigh- 
ing commonly from 100 to 3000 pounds. It is very fre- 
quent in the harbour of Kingston, but is not good for food. 
Mullets, eels, perch, and many others of the sea-fish usually 
)>rought to the London markets, are likewise common ii| 
lamaica^ 
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^€ Sharks which is large^ voracious^ swifts and strodgj fre* 
quents most parts of the Indian seas. ** In the calms all over 
these seas (observes Sloane) it is ordinary to have sharks come 
about the ships. We had some often came to ours." The avh- 
thor may observe the same, who has seen them caught, and 
, brought upon deck. When taken on board a ship, the violent 
blows with which they assail the decks with their tails, are tre- 
mendous, and even sometimes attended with danger. Tha 
seamen, therefore, in general cut them with a hatchet, which 
occasions ^n effusion of blood, and weakens their force. The 
mouth, instead of being at the extremity of the head, is placed 
considerably under, so that the shark must lie with its belly up- 
ward, to seize and feed upon its prey. And were it not for the 
time that it would take in turning to its proper position for 
iwimming, no fish inferior in strength could escape. It grows 
sometimes to an enormous size, particularly in the Mediterra* 
iiean. These fishes, like the dolphins, follow ships through 
trackless oceans, and hover round them in hopes of prey. 
They swim much swifter than a vessel which is under a press 
of sail J and pass from stem to stem, and from side to side, 
without any more apparent difficulty than if the ship had been 
lying at anchor. Oviedo observes, that ** they enter the rivers, 
and are no less perilous than great lizards or crocodiles, devour- 
ing horses and mankind ) and that the females bring forth 
about thirty-five young ones alive at a birlh." Instances of 
their voracity and strength may be multiplied almost without 
end. 

The Flying-fish is a species of an opposite nature to the 
shark. It has the happy faculty of removing from one element 
into another, but is pursued with avidity in both. In the water 
it is chased by dolphins and sharks, and in the air by cormo- 
rants and mews. These fish are of the herring tribe, which 
they somewhat resemble both in taste and form. They have 
two fins, remarkably large, from which they obtain assistance 
both in the water and the air. When closely pursued by the 
dolphins, so that their danger becomes pressing, they quit 
their native element, and fly sometimes nearly two hundred 
yards, before they again drop into the water. Th^ length 
of their aerial voyage seems to be determined by the .witness gf 
their fins : while this continues, they remain above .Pinter ; but 
when the fins become dry, they are obliged to fall i^apiediateiy 
into their native element. They frequently move in shoaJb, 
and are to be found in most of the warm latitudes through the 
ocean. It often happens, that in their aerial excursions they 
light on ships, or in their boats ^ and as this is in their de- 
scent towards the water, they are taken with the utmost ease. 
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This the author has seen himself^ who has abo eaC«n of dieiHr 
and approved of their taste. 

The Grooper, the Rock-fish» and the Jew-fish, are generally 
esteemed as some of the best productions of the American seas^ 
•The jew-fish grows remarkably large, and has been known to 
weigh about three hundred pounds. It may be considered as an 
•exception to a general rule which has been taught by experience^ 
that excellency declines in proportion as magnitude increases. 

The Porpoise, the Grampus, the Bottle-nose, and the Sper- 
maceti Whale, are not strangers to the West Indian seas j but a 
minute detail of each would be tedious and uninteresting. Of 
the spermaceti whale, as its general character is known, mucb 
•needs not be said. It is broad and unwieldy, and about sixty 
feet in length when fully grown : the teeth are straight, and c5F 

• a conic form, about eighteen inches in length, and about six 
-inches in circumference at the base. Its fins and sdlid bones are 

proportionably long and large. But large and powerful as thi$ 
enormous fish is, it is not unfrequently attacked by the shark ; 
and instances have been known, in which whales, when taken 
by man, have exhibited wounds which had been infiieted by 
those voracious enemies. 

The Mantee is another of the enormous kind, and generally 
frequents the mouths of those large rivers which are peculiar to 
the western world. It is said to be exquisitely quick in hearing, 
having two apertures adapted to that purpose, as well as an 
equal number similar to nostrils, through which it occasionally 
breathes. The skin of this creature is remarkably strong and 

• elastic, and, when cut into suitable portions, is no bad substitute 
for horsewhips. Both the mouth and nostrils are adapted 
for breathing, which can be performed only on the surface of 
the water, and is always accompanied with hideous groans. Its 
fins are proportionate to the bulk of its body^ and that of the 
tail is remarkably broad and spreading. A great many x>f this, 
tribe have been occasionally taken ; they vary from each other 
in magnitude, and sometimes weigh not less than two thousand 

: pounds. A vast variety of different kinds, not mentioned here^ 
may be found in those seas, but they have nothing peculiar ta 
recommend them to particular notice j we shall therefore quit 
the ocean for the land. 

The mountains and woods abound with a variety of birds, 
some of them remarkable for their variegated and beautiful 
plumage, and others for their melodious notes. Amongst others 

' are a small Martin, the whole upper parts of whose plumage are 
of a glossy, golden green, the inferior parts white; blue finches ; 
dark brown thrushes ; wood-peckers of various kinds ; blads^ 
birds of the Merops species y blue sparrowa^ long and short- 



taQed hiiinming*bitds ; blue and red throaty and orange-colour- 
•ed buUofinches ; and brown' petrels. 

There are several species, of doves natives of Jamaica, and 
«11 of them reckoned very rich and delicate food ; the ring-tail 
pigeon ; the bald-»pate; tl&e white-winged dove ; the pea-dovet 
so called from its green colour (it has only a few white feathers 
in its wing, and it makes so IoikI a cooing in the woods, that it 
is heard at a considerable distance); the white-bellied dove; and 
the ground dove. They are wild, and feed on most kinds of 
wild grain, particularly tne red mangrove, wild coffee berries, 
the berries of theprickly pole, &c. 

There is also the Jamaica or Lesser Mock-bird, called also 
the Nightingale. " This," says Browne, " certainly excels all 
ether birds both in sweetness of melody and variety of notes. 
It sings often with ecstasy ; and in its raptares I have often ob- 
served it fly upright from its stand some yards, and run head- 
long down to the same place again. I have seen them frequent- 
ly perch on some convenient tree near the houses in the savan- 
nas, and pour forth their little notes for many minutes together, 
as if they had been conscious of the pleasure they gave ; and 
 you may often observe the notes answered from the neighbour- 
ing woods on these occasions, but then they generally listen and 
- sing by turns. . These birds are seldom kept in cages :' it is said 
they never thrive when confined ; but this, I suppose, is owing 
to the people not keeping the proper food for them. It is ex- 
tremely like the mock-bird of North America in shape and size, 
but they differ a little in colour. 

Th^ iong-tailed Humming4>ird, which is well known on the 

continent of America, is also an inhabitant of this island. It 

is chiefly noted for its variegated colours, its glossy plumage, its 

ihconceivably rapid flight, and above all for its diminutive size. 

. It is a species which seems to link together the insect and the 

. feathered tribes* Its bill is slender, long, and arched ; its tail 

rather long, and its legs and thighs remarkably short; its size is 

about that of any ordinary beetle.* Like many of the insect 

tribe, it draws its sustenance from that delicious nectar which 

. the cups of flowers afford ; it is chiefly on the wing, and flits 

from flower to flower with all the agility and industry of th^ 



* Of this beautiful little creature, Sloane speaks as follows. It was about 
' An inch and a quarter in length from the extremity of the bill to that of the 
tail; and about twice as much from the tip of one wing to that of the other, 
when extended. The bill was blackish, compressed, and about three quarters 
of an inch long ; the till very short ; the head, neck, back, and wings brown, 
•nd of a changeable colour. They are to be found where flowers are. Their 
* «gg9 «re all white, and not so large as a small field pea. They make a noise in 
flying, just like a humming-bee. When they fly in sunshine, I think I never 
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bee. It U in |f»itHral remarkably gentle ; bttt when provoke(tf 
and in times c^ nestling, it exhibits a degree of fierceness, to 
which its strength is appsurently miequal. In these seasons it 
pursues birds of the largest size, attacks them with impetuosity 
in the most tender parts, and rarely fails of putting them to 
flight; and when pursued, it escapes with such velocity that it 
is instantly out of sight. It builds its nest with cotton and 
down, and fastens it to some concealed spray of the lemon or 
orange tree. 

The Mountain Hawk is a native of Jamaica, and lives chiefly 
in the cooler mountains: it is about the size of the English 
kite, and is a bird of prey, living mostly on young birds and 
lizards. 

The Quail is not wholly unknown in Jamaicsk, though it is 
not a native of the island, but was originally imported from 
North America. The island is not hostile to the increase of 
this species : but they build their nests upon the ground ; and the 
snakes, which are perpetually exploring their secret haunts, too 
frequently devour their eggs, and destroy their young. On this 
account they are not numerous, nor is it probable that the race 
will ever be considerable. Their size and manner of life bear 
much resemblance to that of an English partridge; from which 
circumstance they are not so commonly known in Jamaica by 
thte name of quail as by that of the partridge. 

Peacocks are also found in Jamaica : they vary but little from 
those which are known in England ; but as they are not natives 
of the island, they are rather considered as objects of buriosity, 
and are chiefly to be met with at the habitations of the" princi- 
pal people. 

The White-breasted Guinea Hen abounds in the island. 
Multitudes are wild in the woods, and they increase remarka- 
bly hst. They lay sixty, eighty, or a hundred eggs, and hatch 
at one brood a vast number of young. There is another species, 
not distinguished by the whiteness of its breast, but which is in 
other respects much the same as the former. 

The Blue Mackaw, a more beautiful bird, though not so gaudy 
as the red, is a native of Jamaica, but not common, and is 
wild in the woods, particularly in die parish of St. Aime. 



•aw a more beautiful sight; the feathers heing most delicately coloortd and 
transparent. Their humming seems to proceed from the aetion of. their winga 
against the a1r. They are to be found all the year long in Jamaica ; but more 
plentifully and in greater variety after the rains, when the flowers are most 
frequent. This bird, feathers, inwards, &c. being put into the balance when 
just killed, weighed not over twenty graini* The subttaBCC of this Bote if takes 
from Sloaae, voL ii. pAge 308. 
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' The Gabbling Crow is a native of Jamaica, and very com* 
mon in the inland woody parts. This bird is very shy and 
wary, and very noisy : it seems to imitate the sounds of moct 
syllables in every language, in its gabblings. It feeds generally 
on firuits and other vegetable productions, and is frequently serv* 
ed up at table when young. 

There are two species of paijots in the woods, natives of the 
island, both green ; but one sort has a yellow bill. They are 
neither so beautiful, nor such good talkers, as the gray and green 
of other countries ; they are, however, esteemed as delicate 
food, and are served up at some tables in preference to 
pigeons. 

There are likewise two kinds of Parroquets ; the one all green, 
the other green with a red breast. Of fowls there are th^same 
kinds as in England ; and, besides these, a great variety of wa- 
ter fowl, most of them brought from other parts, as the Spa- 
nish-main Duck, 8cc. But the Whistling Duck and the Teal 
are natives. The first sort breed so fast, that they are very 
(Common in all parts of the island, and are a standing dish at 
every table; but the other does not thrive so well, and its 
young are too often destroyed by amphibious animals. Both 
sorts frequent bgoons, ponds, and the bays and harbours. 

The Carrion Crow, or Turkey Buzzard, has some f esemblance 
to a turkey, both in its shape and appearance ; only it is rather 
less in size. Like the turkey, the upper part of its beak is co- 
vered with a loose red skin : its sense of smelling is so exqui- 
site, that it may be said to stand Mrithout a rival. It feeds on 
putrid carcases, and the most filthy excrements. It flies rather 
^lowly, and directs its head towards the wind. The noxious 
exhalations soon strike upon its sense, and it moves immedi- 
ately in pursuit of prey. In these warm regions, where putre- 
factions are the imnlediate successors of death, this bird is of 
essential service, as it hunts among the bushes for such animals 
or birds as may have retired to these lonely recesses to die* 
Both town and country are occasionally frequented by it; and but 
little doubt can be entertained, that it prevents the air in many 
icases from receiving a putrid taint. And so conscious have the 
inhabitants been dt the great utility of these birds, that their 
safety was established before the days of Browne by legislative 
authority. They do not breed fast ; and such is the peculiar 
constitution of their nature, that they smell .most intolerably 
within a few minutes after they are killed. 

The Flamingo was perhaps one of t}ie most astonishing birds 

of which the new world could boast. In the days of oloane, 

as that author observes, ** it was very common in the marshy 

.find fenny places^ and likeiiTse in the sfhallow b^ys of Jamaica«'' 
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He cbserres, however; that h^ never saw this bird in Jamaica; 
hut he had an account from several of the inhabitants, whon^ 
he thought very honest and understanding men^ that it wa# 
found on the island. (Sloane vol. ii. S2lT) In the days of 
Browne^ as he bim^eli tells us>'<' these birds, though inhabi-, 
tants of Cuba and the main, were seldom seen in the island of 
lamaka, except when forced thither by stormy weather, or im- 
ported by the curious." They go (says he,) in flocks, an(| 
keep geceerally by the sea side^ wh^ they have often proved 
a safeguard to the neighbouring settlers ; their numbers, size^ 
and colour, having sometimes imposed on the timorous and un* 
wary, who have taken them for soldiers.* They are. tall lip-r 
right birds, and «eem to hold a medium between those birds 
that hve chiefly in water, and such as only frequent watery 
places ; £or thoi^h they swim with great.ease, they live mostly 
Bear the sur£ When they feed, they turn the u{^er pso-t of 
the bill towards the ground, and the point towards their feet« 
(Browne, p. 480.) 

The Flamingo is said to have been a bird of a most stately 
l^ort. Though of a dark colour while young, except a few fes^ 
theri on the crown of the head and the comers of the wings^^ 
it assumed a different colour as it advanced in years ; it was then 
dothed with a most exqtiisite plumage of the most beautiful 
scarlet. The largeness and beauty of this bird rendered it at 
once an object of wantonness and curiosity, and without doubt 
causied it to be pursued with the most linieeling avidity^ Un* 
able, through the eagerness of its pursuers, to increase its spe- 
cies, the whole race has^ long since been unknown in Jamaica ; 
but whether, like many other sbfts, it has been exterminated, 
or only driren from these its native se^s, to find an abode 
in some more hospitable region, it is hard to say. Perhaps 
those which inhabited Jamaica are totally extinct, though the 
species may still be - in existence in some distant and sequesr 
tered country, where they enjoy tranquillity, remote from the 
perfidy and wanton barbarity of man. 



* That such a deception as this should be possible, may seem exceedmgi^ly 
strange ; but the strangeness must disappeari when we admit an obseryatioo 
of Sir Hans Sloadae. This author tells, us^ ** (liat the best and greatest bird of 
St. Christopher^s, is a Passer Flamingo, which walking at her length is- as tall 
as a man." Vol. ii. page S21. Admitting this description, and the glare of its 
scarlet plumage, it must hare formed a most majestic appearadee; and when 
to this we add that these birds, always associate in Boc\ky they must have as- 
sume a terrific aspect to an invading army, totally ignorant of their exist-< 
ence. There is therefore nothijig extravagant in the assertion of Browne, 
which says " that the timorous and unwary have taken them for soldiers^* 
And we cannot but mention it with regret, tnat a bird so singularly beautiful 
;&hould be, sfs far as we know, ext^^uiiiat^d b&C^ the face of tho tiartb. 
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When none but savages inhabited these sylvan recesses, the 
birds enjoyed their elemexlt, and lived without the dread of ex- 
terminating molestation* The flamingo, that glory of the forest, 
<ould then open the beauties of its plumage to the sun, and 
tinge the element as it flew with its waving fire. But numerous 
years have elapsed, since it has made its appearance in any of 
these islands ; and unless the species has been preserved in the 
venerable forests of the continent^ on some creeks of the ocean, 
which none but savages have yet discovered, we may hencefor- 
ward inquire for the flamingo in vain. 

But notwithstanding the beauties which the tropical birds ex- 
ItiUt, the pro&sions of nature, or rather of nature's God, have 
attoned their voices with a less sparing hand. Their plumage 
is more variegated and dazzling, but their notes are less har- 
jEnoniou's than those which enliven the woods of our native 
land. The bounties of Providence seem distributed with equity 
even towards jthe feathered tribes, in a degree which we can- 
not contemplate without admiration. Those melodious notes, 
which gladden the forests of the temperate regions, make an 
.ample amends for the deficiencies of external beauty, which 
J[)etween the trojucs is lavished with all the intermixtiu-es of light 
and shade. 

It is not, however, to be imagined, that a perfect silence pre- 
■vails throughout the torrid zone. Many of the warbling tribe 
unite their voices to break the silence of the groves. The Mock- 
ing-bird of America, and the native dove, which is an inhabi- 
tant of almost every country, conspire to delight the ear with 
the harmony which their voices afibrd. The former, which seems 
to have no particular notes of its own, imitates those of almost 
.every other bird. Not a musical sound breaks upon the silence 
of the night but it catches by imitation, and repeats with a de- 
cree of racility which nature only, under nature's God, can 
mspire. While the latter, which cooes in plaintive numbers, 
seems to enkindle compassion in the feeling breast, and to 
awaken the soul to sympathy by an involuntary impulse. 

Resounding from tree to tree, the intermingled notes which 
interrupt the silence of a West Indi^ night, though not to be 
compared with those vernal airs which give life to our native 
woods, are highly pleasing to the contemplative mind. They 
open the door to a train of solemn reflections, which may be 
pursued with much advantage by the pensive and thoughtful, a$ 
they wander, absorbed in meditation, through these profitable 
shades. To a stranger just introduced into these islands, every 
Kene is new ; and he contemplates with wonder the informa- 
tion of every sense. Novelty never fails to charm; and the 
beauties of creation, alwayrf delightful, now become an inex- 

voL. I. S D 
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haustible source of pleasiir'e) through almost endless variety and 
intrinsic worth. 

When curiosity, which is natural to the mind of n^an,.has 
prompted an individual to ascend any of the mountains, which 
rise in stupendous magnificence and sublimity, the whole scene 
becomes entirely changed,* The traveller enters the confines 
of a new mode of being, and creation puts on another fomi. 
As he continues to ascend, the climate changes ; the birds and 
insects which hover round him are totally distinct from all he 
had seen below j even the trees are strangers to his sight ; and 
every thing is completely new. 

The birds which occupy these attic regions, seem never to 
have visited the plains beneath. Different from those of their 
genus below, the inhabitants of these solitary abodes open their 
beauties to the sun in a mansion of security, where man can 
neither admire nor destroy. They are so Httle known, that 
they have scarcely obtained any other names than Birds of the 
Mountains j and the various notes which they occasionally utter, 
like the variegated appearance which their plumage exhibits, are 
such as have rarely made any impression on the human ear. 
The oldest inhabitants of Jamaica are strangers to the summits 
of the mountains ; their animal and vegetable prodjictions are 
either contemplated at a distance, or are totally unknown ; 
and little doubt can be entertained, that maiiy creatures en- 
dued with animal life now inhabit the almost inaccessible parts, 
'^hich are as distinct from those below, as they are from one 
another. Every step in ascent discovers something new; many 



* Though the topmost stones of many of these mountains were never visited 
by man, their sides have been ascended to a considerable height; and in these 
parts all nature puts on the aspect which is above described. And could their 
summits be fully explored, no doubt can be entertained, that a scene entirely 
pew would open itself in these elevated abodes. . For as the appearances of 
thiugs, so far as the mountains have been examined, are totally different from 
those which are found at their bases ; so it is reasonable to conclude, that a 
higher region wjould open another prospect, as diversified proportionally in all 
its parts, and as distinct from those below, as those below are different fironi 
one another. 

Every nook of ground on which the ascending traveller treads appears 
' completely new, and seems never before to have been trodden by the foot of 
man. Both rocks and trees are perfectly diflPerent from all below, and are en- 
lire strangers to the human eye. Many of the trees appear to be coeval with 
the deluge : the hoar of age is visible in their ancient boughs. The canker oi 
time seenis to have laid an embargo on the progress of nature, to have arrested 
her in her proceedings, and to have spread a something analogous to rust over 
all her works. The clouds roll beneath the iraveller*s feet ; diminutive pros- 
pects disappesrr ; the ocean encircles him at a distance, and laves the margin of 
the island with his " world of waves.*' The spectator gazes with astonish* 
ment on the views which surround him ; and he can scarcely disbelieve the 
evidence of his senses^ which tell him that he hjis entered anotner world. 
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parts are yet unexplored ; and analogy, founded upon past ex- 
perience, tells us, that both birds and beasts inhabit the moun- 
tains of Jamaica^ with which the inhabitants of the island are 
utterly unacquainted. The peculiarity of their situation secures 
their retreat, and promises perpetuity to their species, because 
they are beyond the reach of unfeeling man, 

On the plains below, several birds and animals are now to be 
found, which have been imported from Europe, and from the 
continental shores ; and many which originally inhabited this 
island have disappeared. There are, however, a multitude of 
the feathered race still living on the island, of which we have 
taken no notice, because they have nothing peculiar which can 
entitle them to the regard of the reader : their names and cha- 
racters may be found in Sloane and Brown ; and to their vo- 
luminous writings we refer him. There are, in their collec- 
tions, several which frequent the seas, and numbers which 
inhabit only the land. Many are found hovering on the ocean 
two hundred miles from land : they seem governed by a pow- 
erful instinct which we cannot comprehend, tlu-ough which they 
know their situation, and find their way to the distant shores. 
But we must quit this department of animal life, to view it 
in another form. Our survey of quadrupeds will, however, 
be short, since many of those which inhabit Jamaica are well 
known. 

The animals in common use for food in Europe, ^e bred in 
Jamaica j and in order to secure plenty for the inhabitants, great 
numbers of horned cattle are imported; so that the markets are 
well supplied at reasonable prices. With respect to oth#r ani^ 
mals, such as horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, squirrels, goats, &Ct 
they differ but little from those of the same species commonly 
seen in England ; and none of any estimation are peculiar to 
Jamaica. Many that were once abundant are now become 
remarkably scarce ; and some which were formerly well known 
are not at present to be found. 

The opossum, the racoon, the musk rat, the armadillo, the 
pecary, and the alco, or native dog of the islands, are nearly 
now extinct. Like their ancient masters, they have fallen vic- 
•tims to their merciless invaders, and are only to be found in 
more favourable portions of the globe. A species of the smaller 
monkey seems to have been overtaken with a similar fate. It 
was hunted in early days with unremitting avidity, because it 
was regarded v^th unreasonable detestation 5 and the destruction 
of the, little animal seems to have been the only reward which 
the cruel hunter expected to recompense his toil. 

In the extirpation of these animals, as well as in that of the 
flamingo, we see cruelty, without the ple» of sivarice to support 
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its pretensions. And it appears as if mati naturally delighted 
in the groans which his barbarities extort from those crea- 
tures which he destroys in sport. When the pangs of suffering 
nature can yield pleasure, in cases where neither conveniency 
nor advantage can justify the action which extorts the groan, it 
places the disposition of the mind in a light which we cannot 
contemplate without sorrow. It proves, that the soul by nature is 
the very reverse of that infinitely good Being in whose image it 
was originally created ; and we learn, from the action itself, how 
far man is unhappily degenerated from Him whose tender mer- 
cies are over all his works. 

The Agouti, which seems to be a species peculiar to itself^ 
and occupies a middle station between, the rabbit and the rat, 
has, however, survived the general carnage which has destroyed 
both man and beast. These animals are still frequently met 
with in the larger Leeward Islands. In Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
Hispaniola, they are abundant ; but in Jamaica they are only 
discovered in the mountainous and urifrequented parts. In most 
of the Windward and smaller islands, the race is nearly, if not 
altogether, exterminated*, and perhaps the period is not remote, 
when we may inquire in vain for the agouti in some of those 
islands in which it is now found. And probably the principal 
reason why the race is still in existence in the larger islands, is, 
that they have a more extensive tract, in which they find shelter 
and protection, without being exposed to those imminent dan- 
gers which await them in the Windward Isles^ 

Of the animals which are extinct, or nearly so, a short de- 
scription must sufiice. The Pecary, which once aboimded in 
fill the islands, is a species of the hog, and may still b^^ found 
in the territories of Mexico. It is brought from the conti- 
nent as an object of curiosity. The bristles of this animal are 
of a bluish cast, and their extremities ^re tipped with white^ 
On this account the appearance is singular, and rarely fails to 
attract the notice of the spectator. In addition to this, the 
pecary possesses no inconsiderable share of courage. When 
pursued by its enemies, it attacks the assailants, and not un- 
frequently obliges them to retire. From an aperture which na- 
ture has provided, a musky secretion is regularly discharged, 
^ but more particularly so when it is heated by excessive action^ 
It is from this circumstance that these creatures have obtained 
the name of the Musk Hog ) and as they abound in Mexico, 
they have acquired the general ajppeUation of Meipcan Musk 
Hog. 

" The Opossum (says Browne) is a native of North America, 
and is frequently brought to Jamaica by the sailors. Nature has 
fuf ni^d the female with a very curious lod^e betwe^ the int 
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Mgumetit al the abdomen, to carry and prescrre its yoong 
mm danger." In this circumstance it resembles the kangaroo 
of New Holland, and the wild cat mentioned by Bougainville 
^l his voyage roimd the world. 

The Racoon was once abundant in Jamaica, though, as 
Browne observes, it was originally imported firom Cuba ; on 
which account it was denominated the Spanish Racocm. Its re* 
treat was in hollow trees, and the sugar-cane supplied it with 
food. Two objects conspired to its destruction, and ultimately 
terminated in its final extinction. As a destroyer of the sugar* 
canes, it was considered as a vermin, and was watched and pur.« 
sued with the utmost eagerness, to prevent the mischiefs which 
were the ccmsequences of its depredations. As an animal, it 
was regarded as excellent food, and was eaten by all ranks of 
people, bi^t particularly by the negroes. These were unfortunate 
circun^stances for the racoon ; and h requires no penetration to 
account for its extermination. In many respects it resembled 
the rabbit. Its eyes, lips, and teeth, were much the same as 
those of the rabbity but its ears were shorter and much smaller. 
Its hair was rather coarse and rough. The vegetables on which 
it fed were occasionally held to its mouth by the fore-paw. There 
viras another species, about the size of a hare, and in tlus con- 
sisted its chief difference from the former ; but both sorts are 
now nearly extinct. 

The Musk Rat bore a striking resemblance to our common 
rat, but differed considerably in size. In tins it resembled the 
hare ; biA the tail was long, and it had in appearance aQ the 
features of the former animal. Its only defence was that of 
secrecy. Instead of ascending trees, or seeking the interstices 
of rocks, it burrowed in the earth, to elude the vigilance of its 
pursuers. The musky smell, however, which it constantly 
emitted, soon betrayed its retreat, and rendered it an easy prey. 
When taken from its concealment, it was unaUe to make any 
resistance; it fell into the hands of unrelenting man, and yielded 
submissively to its fate. 

The Armadillo, which has in shape some resemblance to our 
hedge-hog, is also nearly extinct in this, island. Like the h<^ge- 
hog, it has the faculty of rolling itself up in a circular form in 
times of danger ; but instead of presenting those natural spears 
with which the hedge-hog is provided, it retires within a jointed 
shell, somewhat resembling the hinder part of a lobster, and 
by this means places itself in a state of native security, unless 
attacked by some formidable assailant. It, however, holds its 
rank among the quadruped race, and has been esteemed most 
excellent food. On this account it was hunted with eagerness ; 
ipd th^'deU(:ipus favour winch its flesh afforded contributed to 
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hasten its extermination. When these i^nds were first disco- 
vered by the £uropeanS| this anima^ was found in abundance. 
The Windward and Leeward Islands were alike its habitations, 
and it seemed to find a home in every shad^. 

The Alco was a particular favourite of the native Indians, 
and it appears to be the only domestic animal which they had. 
It was caressed by them with remarkable fondness ; it was car- 
ried occasionally in their .arms, and even cherished in their bo- 
sonos. Of its rank in the brute creation we may observe, that 
it was the native dog of the western world. In appearance, its 
head somewhat resembled that of a fox ; but, remarkable as it 
may seem, it had not the power of barking. Curiosity was, 
however, but a partial reason why the alco was fondled. The 
Indians occasionally fed upon it, and therefore it was fattened 
with the utmost attention ; and its fiesh was esteemed by them 
as the greatest dainty that the substance of animals could 
supply. 

But though these creatures of which we have just spoken are 
now extinct, or almost so, in this island, many have been im- 
ported to supply their places. The fox has been brought from 
Guinea, and the goat from the Moscheto Shore. The camel 
has been imported from the eastern continent, and different 
species of domestic animals from various portions of the globe. 
Homed cattle appear to thrive best ; that the climate is not 
hostile to their natures, may be inferred from their great in-p 
crease, and the little degeneracy which the species undergoes. 

Sheep have been uniiormly bred in the island ever since the 
time of the Spaniards. The climate seems congenial to their 
natures, because they multiply fast. £ut though they augment 
in number, they degenerate in size. Their wool also loses its 
natural quality, and in passing through two or three generations, 
changes into hair ; and the exterior of the sheep puts on the 
perfect appearance of the goat. Thus Providence adapts the 
clothing of animals to the various climates ' which they inhabit. 
The fleece which covers these Valuable creatures in colder coun- 
tries, would not only be useless, but an insupportable burden, in 
the torrid zone ; hair, therefore, becomes an excellent substi- 
tute. But such is the tenderness of their frames, that their 
covering in the West Indies would be insufficient to shield them 
from the inclemencies of a northern winter, and on that ac- 
count the fleece is kindly bestowed. 

There is a species of Monkey in Jamaica, which has no more 
than four fingers on each of its fore-paws. It is rather large, 
md remarkably active : its tail, which is long, is particularly ser- 
viceable in its various exploits, and is made subservient to most 
of its actions, " The creature holds every thing by it (says 
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Browne), and slings itself with the greatest ease from every tree 
^fid post by its means.'' It does not appear to have been a na- 
tive of Jamaica, but was originally imported into the island from 
the western main, of which country it constituted one bnmch 
of the food of the Indians. 

It is, indeed, from the western continent that many of the 
most valuable productions of Jamaica have been procured. 
Among the vast variety which it presents to our observation^ 
both in animal and vegetable life, the majority has been import- 
ed 5 though most of those which were once exotics are now 
naturalized to the country which they inhabit. Plants and trees^ 
insects and animals, have participated in those revolutions which 
the West India Islands have undergone : the mountainous parts^ 
which are inaccessible to the invaders, are the only portions 
which present us with a view of the primitive state of things. 
"Without doubt, the introduction of European arts has consi- 
deraUy improved the surface of the land \ and many advan- 
tages have been both conferred and derived, which in ancient 
-days were totally unknown. 

But whatever alterations may have taken place among the 
vegetable and animal tribes, the productions of the waters are 
placed beyond the reach of change. Many of the finny inha- 
bitants are pf an equivocal nature ; and from their being of the 
amphibious kind, they have been variously arranged. Others, 
from the peculiarity of their form, have been differently de- 
scribed, and occasionally placed among those animals which are 
peculiar to the land. Of this the Manati, or Sea Cow, de-r 
scribed by Sloane, is a remarkable instance. Though an inha-> 
bitant of the waves, he has placed it among the land animals, 
from its great affinity to them, and has given it a place among^ 
the quadrupeds of Jamaica in the following words : " This is 
sometimes taken in the quieter bays of the islands, though rare- 
ly now-a-days. They have formerly been frequent, but are, by 
the multitude of people and hunters catching them, destroyed. 
They are caught by the Indians, who are reckoned the best hun- 
ters, knowing the haunts and customs of their game, and being 
very dexterous at it, especially those of the Mosquitos, or Costa 
Rica. They lie towards the surface of the water in rivers and 
bays, have two fins like arms, and are struck with arrows having 
cords fastened to theih with a buoy at their ends. They are so 
large as to require a pair of oxen in a cart to carry them ; they 
are the best fish in the world, and appear like beef or veal. 
Their cured flesh keeps long without corruption, is brought 
from Espanola to Spain, and is- like to English beef in sight, 
and to tunny-fish in taste. Manatis feed on grass growing un- 
der water. It is fourteen or fifteen feet long 5 is called, from 
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its fins, Manalii; tke skin makes shoes* The tail is cut into 
piecesi and put in the sun for four or five days ; it appears to be 
nothing but a nerve; but after the moisture is dried away, they 
putnt into a pan, and, frying it, it turns to butter mostly, which 
is very proper, never turning rancid though kept very long, 
and becBrg good to fry eggs in, for lamps, and medicmes : it 
has two young ones, and two dugs. There was a fishing of 
them in Jamaica and Cuba. What is said of the fishing of than 
with the remora, or reverso, by the Indians, by training them 
np to it, is fabulous, though they will stick to such fish as 
these are.* 

^ This fish yields store of sweet mantega, or lard ; is a thou- 
'sand or fifteen hundred weight ; gives two stones in the head, 
over the eyes, near the brains, which cures the stone in an 
hour. Furchas saw one voided as big as an almond* Parchas 
also observes, that it feeds on an herb that groweth by the bor- 
^dfirs and within the rivers." 

0£ the animal tribes, we must now take our leave* "We 
have seen enough to convince us, that the widely extended re- 
gions of the globe were destined, by the infinitely wise Creator, 
to hold an intercourse with one another, that a mutual inteiv 
<hange of their various productions might reciprocally tak^ 
place. The redundancy of one portion seems admirably caloi^ 
iated to supply the defici^icy of another. Islands are benefi- 
-cial to continents, and continents to islands; and we learn, from 
contemplating the animal and vegetable kingdoms, that God 
has made nothing in vain. 



* -Though Sloans, as quoted above, vpl. ii. p. 330, says, that the account 
given of the remora, or reverso, is fabulous, Mr. Edwards, has asserted it as 
a fact, and he quotes Oviedo in support of the assertion. Citing from Oviedo, 
be observes, that the remora is employed as falconers employ hawks. The 
Temora is not more than a span in length; it is carried out at sea of a calm 
mooiiajr, and is fastened to the canoe by a small but strong line. The instant 
that a fish is perceived under water, the remora darts away with the swiftness 
of an arrow, and immediately fastens upon its prey. The Une, with a buoy 
at its extremity, is then thrown overboard ; and as it floats upon the surfiace, 
it is pursued by the canoe, till the £sh on which the remora is fixed is ex- 
hausted with swimming, when, by the assistance of the line, both are drawn 
up together. " By this method (adds Oviedo) I have known a turtle caught^ 
iOf a bulk and weight which no single man could support." 

Mr. £dwards then gives some account of the Manati, one of which be saw 
taken. It is a sort of amphibious creature, neither quadruped nor fish. It ha» 
two legs, and is covered with hair; it suckles its young; and from a supposed 
resemblance in the head, it has been named by the British seamen, the Sea Cow. 
Its flesh, which tastes somewhat like pork, is thought to be very good, both 
.fresh and salted* Mr. Edwards also concurs with Sloane in this, that it feed* 
on grass which grows at the bottom of the sea. Acosta, a Roman Catholic, 
admits the excellency of the food, " but being doubtful whether it was fleth or 
fish, fek somevcruples in eating it on Friday.* 



t» 
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Of the wmerous plants and tr^es common to all the islands^ 
very few are exclusively natives of Jamaica. The following aro 
the most worthy of notice, from their great utihty. 

The Bermudas Cedar, a native tree, grows very plentifully 
on most of the Blue Mountains, where it is frequently cut 
down for planks and other convenient uses. It is good timlxjr* 
wood, and admired for its smell, lightness, and close even 
grain. It is fit for wainscoting, and aU the inward parts of cabi- 
net work. 

The Papaw Tree grows wild in many parts of Jamaica, and 
16 easily propagated by seeds and layers: There are two species, 
the male and the female. On the former, the flowers are pretty 
large, and grow in clusters among the leaves. The seeds are 
round and rugged, about the size of black pepper, and always 
enveloped in a soft gelatinous substance within the fruit : they 
have a sharp biting taste, and are given to children troubled 
with worms as a Certain remedy. The fruit, when ripe, has a 
pleasant sweet taste, and is mtich liked by many people; but 
while young, it is commonly used for sauce; and when boiled, 
and mixed with lime-juice and sugar, is not unlike or much in« 
ferior to real a{^le»water, or very small sweet cider. It is re- 
markable, that water impregnated 4rith the milky juice of this 
tree, renders meat tender, when washed with it ; but if it be 
left steeped in it for ten minutes, it becomes so soft, that 
it will drop in pieces from the spit before it is roasted, or fall 
apart like rags in the boiling. 

The Cocoa Nut Tree is plentifully cultivated in most of the 
warm climates of the western world. Its fruit is well known 
in England, and therefore requires no description. The tree 
which produces this nectareous fruit rises to a considerable 
height, and is very plentiful in Jamaica. Both beauty and 
utility ensure its cultivation ; and as it thrives well in the tor- 
rid zone, there is no probability that the species will ever be 
lost. The fibrous parts of the husks in which the nut grows, 
are converted, in some parts of the East Indies, into varioys 
sorts of cordage, for which they seem admirably adapted ; 
though in Jamaica they have rarely been applied to any valua- 
ble purpose. The leaves of the cocoa nut tree are occasionally 
used for thatch ; and the tender shoots, when boiled, are an 
excellent substitute for cabbage. The timber is applied to va- 
rious purposes. The juices obtained by tapping the tree, when 
they are mixed and fermented with molasses, yield a plea- 
sant and wholesome spirit, which bears a great resemblance to 
arrack. 

The mountains of Jamaica abound with copper ore of vari- 
ous species ; and two mines were worked for some time in the 
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Liguanea Mountains ; but neither of them produced suflScient 
to pay the expenses attending the labour and process dF the 
manufacture. Mr. Long, however, gives it < as his opinion, 
that it is much to be regretted that the copper and lead mines 
in this island had not been more eflFectually prosecuted \ be- 
cause, upon the computation that every sugar estate which pro- 
duces one hundred hogsheads a year, must be, at a certain ex- 
pense of £65 per annum for copper and lead alone, it will ap- 
pear, that the island expends j€4?5,000, or thereabouts, every 
year in these articles ; which might be saved. The former 
failure in working the copper mines was owing to their being 
undertaken' by two private gentlemen, whose fortunes were 
inadequate to the enterprise : it ought to be a public work, at 
the expense of the collective body of planters, regulated by aa 
act of the legislature. 

In the bed of the river called the Rio Minho, in Clarendon 
parish, bits of gold have sometimes been found after floods. 
On this subject a memorable anecdote is preserved in Long's 
history of Mr. Beckford, so well known in England as an alder- 
man and lord mayor of London : ** When he was at his estate 
in this inland, situated on the banks of that river, the manager 
one day brought him a piec8 of fine gold, which had been pidc- 
ed up in the sand of the river ; and, at the same time, ad- 
vised him to send for a skilful metallurgist, who would proba- 
bly discover a rich mine within his own land thereabouts. To 
this proposal Mr. Beckford made no other reply than this — 
** Whilst we have got so profitable a mine above ground (point- 
ing to his cane pieces) we will not trouble ourselves about hunt- 
ing for any under ground." 

Of minerals, fossils, and shells, the accounts are but imperfect 
and unimportant, independently of the baths and mineral 
springs already noticed in the respective parishes where they 
are found ; here therefore our sketch of the natural history of 
the island is brought to a conclusion. ' • 
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CHAP. XII. 



HISTORT OF JAMAICA. 



EsfaUishment of the Protestant Religion in the island of Jamaica , 
under the government of Oliver CromweU*-^of the^ Church of 
Englandy during the reign of Charles II. — attempts to restore 
Popery by James 11, — -prevented by the glorious Revolution which 
placed TVilliam IIL on the throne of England — state of religion 
in the island from that period to the reign of Geo. IL — Settle^ 
ment of the Moravians in l7S2-^/iccount of their ministry. 






JL HAT extraordinary revolution which subverted the ancient 
monarchical constitution of England, at the same time over- 
turned the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the established church, and 
substituted in its stead the Presbyterian system, which does not 
admit of episcopacy, or any other dignified orders or distinc- 
tions among the priesthood. ' . 

Presbyters, or elders, from whom this party has been com- 
monly denominated Presbyterians, are, in general, the seniors, 
or principal laymen, of each separate congregation or commu- 
nion. These manage the temporal affairs of their respective 
churches jointly with the pastor, who is of course an elder ; 
and elect, with the unanimous concurrence of all the other 
Riembers, or the majority, being the heads of families, the pre- 
siding minister, called the Pastor, and also an assistant, if either 
the extent of the duty, or the age or infirmities of the pastor, 
render such an appointment necessary. 

In a way similar to these regulations at home, Cromwell, 
after the surrender of Jamaica to the English government, sent 
over seven ministers, as the sole religious establishment for the 
whole island ; and in this state the spiritual concerns of the 
first English settlers remained during his administration. 

The restoration of Charles II. was immediately followed by 
a revival of the old civil and religious establishments in the 
British colonies ; in which the external forms of religion, as well 
as the laws, were assimilated as nearly as possible to those of the 
mother country. Consequently, though the established church 
of England gained the ascendancy, and the parochial clergy of 
the island of Jamaica were subjected to the ecclesiastical juris- 
dicticxi of the biishop of Lond<»i| who claimed it as ^ appen* 
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dage to his dioceses yet a free toleration, not only of the Ro- 
man Catholics, but of different denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters, was specially enjoined by the king in his instruc- 
tions to the governors. 

But the propensity to Popery which discovered itself in that 
monarch's reign, and the open encouragement given to it when 
James II. came to the throne, rendered it absolutely necessary to 
make restraints by acts of parliament. The island itself was 
endangered during that short period by the intrigues of the 
foreign Papists, and the countenance of the Roman Pontiff, 
under the hopes, then entertained, of a general restoration of 
the Romish faith and ecclesiastical government throughout the 
British dominions. This was providentially prevented by the 
glorious Revolution, and by the constitution settled by the bill 
of rights signed by William and Mary, on their joint accept- 
ance of the crown* Hereby the tojoyment of the civil and 
religious liberty of the people was firmly and permanently se- 
cured \ and aU fe2ir of the perversion of the kingdom to the 
superstition, and to the persecuting principles, of the church of 
Rome, was totally removed. It was, however, judged con- 
sistent with sound policy, f(»r the reasons above mentioned, to 
prevent professed Papists holding any office or place of trust 
under the government of Jamaica, by obliging all persons aspir- 
ing to enjoy them, to take the customary oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, whichi according to the tenets of their reli- 
pon, the Roman Catholics of those days could not. But men 
of all persuasions are freely admitted as inhabitants, only 
foreigners are required to take the oath of allegiance. 

The bishop of London has at present no jurisdiction, except 
so far as relates to the conduct of the clergy and their ordina^^ 
lion ) his authority in spiritual concerns in all other respects 
having been annulled by an* act of the legislature of the island* 
Even m this department he can only send them letters of ad- 
monition, caution, or reproof ^ but it is not in his power to de- 
prive them of their benefices, or to remove them fixmi their 
cures, whoever immorality may mark their Uves. The gover. 
nor of the island fpr the time being, personating his majesty, 
is considered as supreme head of the church; and the right to 
exercisf ecclesiastical dominion constitutes a branch of his pre- 
rogative. It is from him that the clergy derive their parochial 
Authority I kj him they must be inducted into their respective 
rectories and livings ; and to him they must be accountable for 
ihw neglect of duty, and for any irregularity which may dis* 
grace their conduct and degrade their profession. A previous 
qualification, however, is necessary, before a candidate can be 
gfjcept^ bj tbc gorempr* Hf myps^ brii^g inth hi|n tesdmo; 
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oials of his having been r^ularly ordained according to the 
canons of the church of England. These being examined and 
approved by the governor, his letters of ordination are regis- 
tered in the secretary's office j but nothing fiirther is required 
in point of Jaw, 

The provision which is here made for the support of the 
dergy, "varies considerably from tliat of the establishment in 
the mother country. Tythe laws are unknown ; so that the 
complaints which arise from individual oppression, where tythes 
are enforced by law, have here no ground for existence. In- 
stead of these, the sums which are appropriated to the uses of 
the clergy, are established by an act of the legislature, so as not 
to admit of an augmentation or diminution, except by a new 
law. These sums are levied by the magistrates, in conjimctiom 
with the parish vestries, by whom the fees are also regulated for 
baptisms, marriages, churching, and burials. These fees be* 
come the property of the officiating clergymen, whose establish- 
ed salaries vary through the island, from j^ 100 to sBSOO per 
annum, in proportion to the various duties which are supposed 
to be pex formed. To these sums have been added 3B50 per 
annum, as a remuneration for some losses which the incumbents 
have sustained in their perquisites, since the burial of the dead 
within the churches has been prohibited by law. To stimulate 
them to the discharge of their duties, and to urge them to 
adorn their profession by the purity of their lives, the laws of 
Jamaica have wisely decreed, that no minister shaD enjoy the 
emoluments of his office, or the salary annexed thereto, any 
longer than he discharges in person the sacred trust reposed in 
him, unless prevented by sickness, or compelled to remove to 
some distant part for the recovery of his health. This humane 
exception is, however, too frequently made a cloak to conceal 
those deformities which the law was designed to prevent. For 
though the governor has it in his power, on the complaint of the 
parishioners, to suspend any clergyman in the island for dissolute 
behaviour, yet the pretext of ill health is generally admitted, 
and a dispensation is granted, The clergyman then retires as 
soon as a curate is procured to officiate in his absence, and hut 
little solicitude is manifested for his return. In no part of the 
island are pluralities allo\fed. The only circumstance which 
looks like an exception, is, that the minister of Spanish Towrt 
0Cts also as chaplain to the governor. 

In addition to the salaries and fees of office of which we have 
already spoken, jglebe lands of considerable value ^re annexed 
to some livings ; and a dwelling-house must be provided for 
/each clergyman. In those parses where no parsonage houses 
})i^ye been erected^ thp magistrates are obliged to erect one at a 
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sum which shall not exceed j6500, or to yre one at a rent not 
above j£50 per annum. But in cases where neither of these can 
be done, the stated rent must be paid to the minister, in money, 
that he may provide for his own residence. From these cir- 
cumstances and summary statements, it must evidently appear, 
that the clergymen have an ample provision made for their sup- 
port throughout the island. Nothing seems wanting to render 
their accommodations comfortable, even where the emoluments 
are the least, unless through their pride, immorality, or mo- 
roseness, they have made enemies of those who would other- 
wise have been their friends.* 

Of the character of the clergy in^ Jamaica, Mr. Long 
observes, that " he shall say but little;" and the author of / 

this history chooses to follow his example. Ample room has, 
however, been left for more pious and zealous labourers in the 
vineyard of Christ, to use their best endeavours to preach the 
gospel with energy to the white inhabitants, and to the free peo- 
ple of colour. All these having been baptized in their infancy, 
have been educated as professed Christians, but have not, in 
general, shewn in their lives and conversations, that they had 
a lively sense of the duties enjoined them by the sacred pre- 
cepts of the piu-e and undefiled religion of Jesus^. And as for 
the poor negro slaves, most of the clergy of the island have 
taken part with those selfish and prejudiced men, who on all 
occasions have exerted their influence to prevent their conver* 
sion to Christianity. They have falsely imagined that it would 
render them worse servants, by inspiring them with higher no- 
tions of themselves than it was prudent for them to entertain, 
and consequently with a spirit of independence. Whereas the 
very reverse has been experienced; for the converted negroes, 
it is now allowed by all the candid proprietors of slaves, ar^ 
more dutiful, and more contented with their humble situation, 
tlian those who still adhere to the barbarous superstitions of 
pagan idolatry. 

To the missionaries belonging to the church of the United 
Brethren, commonly called Moravians, from Moravia in Ger- 
many, from which country they first emigrated, many heathen 
tiations in different parts of the world, and particularly the 
negroes employed in the cultivation of the lands in the British 
colonies, have been indebted for the first knowledge and prac- 



• In this island no legal marriage can take place, unless the banns of the 
respective parties have been published three times in the parishes to which 
they belong, or uplets a special licence for that purpose be obtained from thft 
fovcrnor. 
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tice of Christianity. A society of these Brethren settled in Ja- 
maica about the year 1732, and have continued their benevo- 
lent labours to this day, though not with that success which their 
endeavours have been crowned with in other islands. Many of 
the negro slaves, notwithstanding, hayebeen instructed by their 
missionaries, and several truly converted to God ; who have for- 
saken the habitual vices to which they were addicted before 
their conversion, and have led exemplary lives, conformable to 
the doctrines of the gospel of our blessed Redeemer. 

A just tribute of praise, under the grace of God, to these 
Moravians, our truly Christian brethren, cannot but be accep- 
table to all evangelical believers ; and it has been given to the 
public in such candid and liberal terms by the Rev. Melville 
Home, late chaplain to the British settlement at Sierra Leone 
in Africa, and now vicar of the new church in the town of ^ 
Macclesfield, that no apology can be required for inserting the 
following account of them, from his excellent letters on mis- 
sions, addressed to the Protestant ministers of the British 
churches. 

" The Moravian Brethren have been, among us, what the 
Jesuit missionaries were in the Roman church. They have 
laboured, and suffered, and effected more than all of us. Their 
motives have been pure; the missionaries unblameable; their 
self-denial, courage, hardihood, and perseverance, admirable ; 
and their success such as to give general encouragement. They 
have never provoked persecution among the heathens, nor in- 
' curred reproach among Europeans, by a secular, sordid, tur- 
bulent spirit. Their success cannot be referred to the learning 
of their ministers, the richness of their funds, or the namea 
and influence of great patrons. The case was far otherwise : 
in all those respects they have lain under heavy discourage- 
ments. We must then account for their success upon other 
principles 5 and they are, I think, very obvious. Their mis- 
sionaries have been men of ardent piety. The brethren had it 
not in their power to hold out any improper inducement to 
them. They are all of them volunteers ; for it is an inviolablo 
maxim with the Moravians, to persuade no man to engage in 
missions. They seldom make an attempt where there are not 
half a dozen of them in the mission. They live together in 
6ne family, and, where they find it necessary, labour with their 
own hands. Hence their missions are less expensive than those 
of any other people.; they can engage in more missions than 
they would otherwise be able to support. Their missionaries 
are entirely of one mind, as to the doctrines they teach, their 
mode of inculcating them, and the discipline they exercise over 
thuir flocks. Their habits are congenial ; and they have been 
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accustomed for a course o£ years to give scrupcdooft attention to 
every rule of their church. Few cases can occur to produce 
diversity of judgments among tliem. They live together with 
the regularity oi a monastic institution; and the frequent stated 
returns of devotional exercises, keep up the spirit of piety* 
They have each of them their proper departments in the fami-* 
ly ; and occupied as they are with study, private and public de-« 
votion, preaching, and the various duties of the pastoral care^ 
they have no time to be idle. If any of their missionaries are 
carried off by sickness or casualty, men of the same stamp are 
xeady to supply their place. Thus mutually supporting and in-* 
spiripg on« another, they are sheltered from those tempestsj 
which discharge their fury on a few sditary beings, badly united 
together, and placed in circumstances where the zeal and abili« 
ties of an individual, however great, can effect little." 

A character at once so genuine, and so disinterested, required 
no comment. We have no remark to make which can sully so 
iair a picture ; and, in point of general description, there is 
nothing which we can supply. And though the endeavours o£ 
these servants of the most high God have not been attended in 
Jamaica with that success which, according to human estima*^ 
tion and wishes, might be expected, yet no argument can be 
gathered from hence against the utility of their actions, ot 
against the piety of their designs. 

The generous exertions of the Moravian brethren have been 
extended through every quarter of the globe; and their pious 
labours may be a seed-time to some future harvest. Throu^ 
their lives and doctrines they may be preparing the way, among 
tjie most benighted nations of the earth, for that hsppy period 
when a nation shall be bom in a day, and when all shall know- 
the Lord, from the least unto the greatest. We should there* 
£ore reproach ourselves with a want of candour, were we toi 
estimate the real usefulness of this people, by the apparent sue* 
oesses which have crowned their labours. They have laid them- 
i^lves out for God^ and their reward awaits them beycmd the 
grave. 

At the close of the year 1792, the Moravian brethren, scat- 
tered ova: different .portions of the globe in the work of the mi- 
nistry, amounted to one hundredandthirty^seven, including some 
women who had accompanied their husbands to the extremities 
of the earth. Of this number, fifty-five, of whom the women^ 
tpade a p?ut, were stationed in different islands of the West 
Indies ; and of these, three men and their wives had taken 
Up their residence in Jamaica, the island which we now have 
under consideration* The author himself made them a visit at 
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thiHt settlemtnt In the parish of St. Elissabeth^ in the year 
1793. 

Of theif toccesses in this island, their reports are dtceedmgly 
iH'ief, and far from, being gratifying to their desires and their 
hopes. In their periodical account published in 1790, they 
have only this short article ; ^' In Jamaica, all our missionaries 
Were weU I<ist May. Brother Christian Zander, in Mesopota^ 
mia, departed this life the 18th of May. In the first quarter 
of the year, seven negroes were baptized on the Bogue estate." 

In their third number, published in 1791| they say, ^^la 
Jamaica, a violent hurricane raged on the first of September, 
by which the chapel in Mesopotamia was imroofed ; but in 
Carmel no damage has been done. All our brethren and sisters 
in both places are well, but lament the slow progress of the 
gospel in that island. 

In page 83 of the succeeding number, they observe, '^ tn Ja^ 
maica, the progress of our mission is but slow; yet several of* 
the heathen have received the gospel, turned to the Lord with 
their whole hearts, and been added by baptism to the chutch c^ 
Christ." This account is dated May 23, 17dl« 

In page 120, they adopt the same complaint : ^^ In Qii^ island 
the progress of the gospel is but slow. The disturbances they 
had upon the neighbouring island of St. Domingo have not 
Effected the state of the negroes in Jamaica, as was appre«« 
hended." 

In page 165 they remark, ^* In Jamaica ther^ appears at pre^ 
sent but little fruit attending the preaching of the gospel j and 
the missionaries call upon all their bret&en every where to 
unite their prayers unto the Lord for a renevral of his gracious 
work in the hearts of those negroes already baptised, and for 
a new awakening among the heathen.'' 

And, finally, they inform us in the tenth number, page 210, 
*^ In Jamaica our brethren complain that the progress of the 
gospel is very slow. -r— They have lately been invited to preach on 
an estate called Peru." 

Such was the situation of the Moravian mistiohs in the yeaif 
1794. We may learn from these periodical reports, that 
tliough Paul may plant and Apollos water, it is only God that 
can give the increase* Nothing but the efficacy of divine grace 
can soften the obdurate heart $ — d ourselves We cat! do nothing ; 
— and all our sufficiency is of God. llxough at the same time 
we know that this grace is offered to all; ^^^ the soul which 
yields to its operations — which thus comes to Christ»-shall in 
no wise be cast out. 

When piety and talents are exercised in the service of God, 
and exertion is hot crowned with prosperity, we feel ourtelves 
VOL. I. 3 F 
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lost in that oceani of immetmty-— the unsearchaUe wsCys zttintf 
comprehensible providence of God. But we are also fully as- 
siiredy that he will treat the heathen world with the most perfect 
equity — that he will estimate the conduct of mankind only ac- 
txtfding to the talents respectively afibrded them, and wiU not 
expect to reap whcrre he has not sown. In the midst> therefore, 
^f discouragements, we may learn, that it is our duty to trust 
God where we cannot trace him, — to follow our blessed Lord 
through evil and through good report, — ^to live in the discharge 
jof our duty, and to leave events^ to him. Though the labours 
of these pibus missionaries afford us a gloomy proq>ect in Ja- 
maica, the scenes are more enlivening in other islands. These 
also will appear before us, when we take our leave of this island, 
after having surveyed that extensive work which God has been 
pleased to carry on by the instrumentality of other means. At 
present we must bid adieu to the Moravian Brethren, and turn 
'x>ur thoughts to the success of those missions which have been 
established and carried on by the late Reverend John Wesley, 
and by the Society late in connexion with him.* 



* The Baptists have had societies among the negroes in Jamaica for meat 
twenty years, and much good has arisen therefrom. Their success in that 
island, m the conversion of souls, has far exceeded that of the Moravian 
Brethren. But for want of documents the author is not able to enlarge upon 
this subject. He will only add, that in the course of his three visits to J»- 
•nmica, he vnB so far acquainted with their ftroceedingS) that he k confidtM 
lihey have bees truly useful to hundreds of the Begr««s. 
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CHAP. XIIL 



RISTOKY OP JAMAICA. 



Remarls on the xeaty piety ^ and usefulness of the Reverend John 
Wesley — the author^ s union with him^ and first arrival in tJie 
island of Jatnaicor^^s report on the state of religion'^ and ad^ 
vice to Mr, Wesley to send over missionaries to preach the gospel 
to the negroes — establishment of the Methodists in the island — rdr- 
pid sujccess of the mission — account of the founding of a Methodist 
Chapel in Kingston — description and engraved view of that 

' fhapeL 

1 HE venerable name of John Wesley is w«H known through- 
out the united kingdomi and the doctrines which he taught 
ktave been frequenUy investiga|:ed both by his friends and foes4 
The zeal and activity of Mr. Wesley exposed him to the scoffs 
of infidelity, and brought upon him the charge of enthusiasm 
from those characters who prpfess Christianity, but who- know 
not God. Even by his enemies his name is more or less re<^ 
verenced, but to his friends it is endeared } and it will descend 
unsullied to posterity, and be held in grateful remembrance s() 
Jong as it shall be deemed a virtue to have been beneficial to 
snankind. 

The holy ardour which prompted him to energy among hit 
countrymen, urged him to cross the Atlantic to disuse the H^ht 
of the gospel in the Western World. In England and Amenca 
\^ name and character are alike known ; his zeal found no 
]*ival, except in his usefulness ; and, divesting our minds both of 
partiality and prejudice, we dare to rank h^ among the very 
first of the public benefactors of mankind. 

In the West India Islands he knew th^re were myriads of 
his fellow-creatures sitting in the valley and shadow of death,; 
and embraced the first opportunity to enlarge his sphere of ac- 
tion by the means of his missionaries, and to spread those truths 
through these benighted regipns, which had been so happily 
diffused at home. 

. It was from the fullest convictipn of duty that the author of 
diese pages joined himself to that venerable man \ and from 
entering into his views, and fi^eling with him a congeniality of 
soulf tlut he presumed to coroperate with hizn in his pious and 
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vast designs. A work so extensive as to embrace at once Great 
Britain, Ireland, and America, required much assistance, and 
sometime demanded the presence of Mr. Wesley when it 
could not be obtained- To remedy this inconveniency, his 
* friends were dispatched to different parts, to preach the gos- 
pel, to cherish the infant churches, to superintend the different 
departments of the work which had been so happily begun, 
mnd which, from immediate successes, promised a plentiful and 
lasting harvest. 

In the early stages of this important undertaking, whicl^ 
God has sp signally owned and blessed, the preachers ^o acted 
linder the direction of Mr. Wesley were comparatively but 
few in number. Their successes exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations; the harvest was great, but the labourers were few^ 
The Lord of the luryest, however^ soon raised up a number 
pi pious men, ^nd inclined them to m and preach among the 
heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Tbe character of these men, the integrity of their views, the 
whole deportment of their moral conduct, and the discipline 
which has been established in the Methodist societies, are open 
to public inspection. Those who are acqu^ted with all these 
narticulars, will not refuse the tribute of respect which Mr. 
Melville Home has paid to the Moravians \ and those who 
have no such acqiiaintance with th^m, are incompetent to pass 
an opinion. 

It was on one of these important errands, that the writer of 
these sheets embarked for the continent of America, with an ear* 
nest hope of being serviceable in that quarter of the globe. But 
St would be foreign to the design of these volumes to enter into 
m minute disquisition of the transactions of the continent, though 
his second voyage to that portion of the globe ultimately led to 
the general establishment (^ the gospel in most of those islamds 
which we are about to survey. On these grounds, however, 
some remarks, made by the author in the course of his voyage, 
may not only be pleasmg but profitable to the reader ; especi- 
ally as they may be considered as remotely connected with the 
iprovidential origin of that work ' which God has wrought 
among the negroes in these isles of the sea. 

The Author's second voyage to America commenced on Sun- 
day the 24th pf September 1786, and his destination was to 
visit the continent.' But it pleased tbe almighty disposer of all 
human events to change his course ; for after contending at 
sea against vtc^ent storms, the ship sprung a leak, which ex- 
loosed him and the whole ship's company to imminent dangec 
pf fpundering. Three missiqnstries accompanied him, who were 
in the fb^t Instance^ with himself, bound for Ngva Scoti4« 
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%y the 5th of December the danger became so ^xtremelf 
imminenti that a little council was held; when the captain) be- 
in^ convinced of the impossibility of reaching the port of Ha* 
h&x that winter, resolved to sail with all possible expedition 
for the West Indies. This resolve he immediately put into exe« 
cntion, and on the 25th of December we landed at St. John's 
in Antigua. The journal of our proceeding in that island will 
be found in its proper place, combined with its civil history. 
The present chapter being restricted to the state of religion m 
Jamaica, it is to this object that we must confine our views. 

The providence of God, which watches every numbered 
hair, and attends upon all our steps, appears too conspicuous 
to be overlooked, in the instance which has just been related. 
Violent and continued tempests, which endangered the lives of 
all the ship's company, were made subservient to his wise de- 
signs. And by these unpromising means we perceive in the 
event, that God has opened a wide door for the preaching of 
the gospel, through which multitudes have been already con- 
verted, and brought to an acquaintance with that adorable Sa- 
viour, whom to know is life eternal. 

When we took our departure from England, the author had 
no design of visiting these insulated regions ; but necessity 
urged us thither, and the call was too imperious to be disobey- 
ed. Thus the most awful dispensations of Providence are but 
so many parts in the general harmony. They are but the issues 
of an infinitely wise direction, moving in an enlarged circle^ 
which our understandings, darkened through sin, are not al^ 
ways able to perceive, and but rarely competent fully to com'* 
prehend. O that we may always be obedient to the calls of 
God, whensoever we perceive them clearly ! and when' they 
are wrapped in shade, may we seek instruction by applying to 
the Father of lights ! 

It was not till the third visit made to America by the author^ 
that he sailed from Tortola for Jamaica, and landed at Port 
Royal on the 19th of January 1789. Here it must be ob- 
served, once for all, that some years before this period, societies 
of Methodists had been formed in the other islands of the 
West Indies.^ But those who ministered in holy things were 
few in number, and totally unequal to that extensive work 
which has since been carried on. ' A more enlarged plan wai^ 



* It 18 not improbable, t}iat these accounts at ^rst yiew may appear some* 
#hat conl^sed. To rcDipyis any such unf ay ourabLe. impression, the reader ia 
Requested to examine the religious history ojf ^tigua, in which the progress 
•f the missions is traced from its earliest period. The history of that island will 

iply^ every problenutical expression, and inform him in What mMmer ike gos* 

*' » * -..14. >'.■.>> ^ 
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now- to be pt^sned. The openings c^ Providence had rendered 
an increase of pious missionaries necessary in ^U the British 
islands, that the light of the gospel might be held forth to all 
the Africans who had been left to perish in the idolatry which 
they had imported from their native shores. The event has 
justified the measure ; God has blessed the labours of his ser- 
vants in an especial manner in the ccmversion of multitudes of 
the negro slaves ; — ^^ a work most assuredly genuine, if there 
be a genuine work of God upon earth-*' 

In this glorious undertaking the late Mr. .Wesley eminently 
distinguished himself by his zeal and important aid, and by 
engaging the whole body of his preachers, in Conference, to 
unite in promoting this great undertaking. By these means 
the author was supported in carrying on this work of Christian 
love and compassion, in behalf of a multitude of souls dwelling 
m darkness and ignorance. Sanctioned by the patronage and 
direction of that truly evangelical minister of the gospel, in 
whom he had found a father and a friend ; whose memory he 
will hold in constant veneration to the last hour of his sojourn 
on earth 5 and with whom, through the merits of their great 
Redeemer, he hopes again to be united in glory; he has been 
enabled, through divine grace, to add perseverance to reso* 
lution, and to ireel on this side of the grave a i^ assurance 
that his labour has not been in vain in the I^ord. 

At this period the form of godliness was hardly visible in 
Jamaica ; and its power, except in some few solitary instances, 
was totally unknown. The exertions of the Moravian Brethreq 
were quite inadequate to the field which lay open before than. 
Iniquity prevailed in all its- forms ; and both whites and blacks 
were evidently Uving without hope and without God in th^ 
world. 

Under such circumstances, that those who knew not God 
shotild despise his ordinances, and treat .his servants with con- 
tempt, it was reasonable to expect. Derision and opposition 
are the legitimate ofl^prixig of that carnal mind which is en-t 
mity to the things of God. In every age and every climate 
human nature is the same. Vice pre<ibminates in the unre-* 
generate heart ; and he who attempts to stem the {»*evailin^ 
torrent, unavoids^ly exposes himself to those censures and 
reproadies which our Uessed Lord and Master so explicitly 
foretold. 



]^1 has been introdaced into almost all the other British eolonies in that Archi- 
pelago. But the island of Antigua being so much inferior to Jamaica, it would 
ka-re been a violation of order, in^ natural an^ civil view, to have iotredutfd 
it first. 
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The aotHor's stay was but short on the island ^ this time4 
but he preached four times in a gentleman's house in Kingston^ 
to small but increasing congregations. The room being too 
confined, a Roman Catholic gentleman very generously o& 
fered him the use of a very large one, which 1^ frequently 
been employed as a public concert-roonu It is hoped, that the 
following brief account of these early effi>rts, from the author's 
journals, may be usefully cited } as it shews the dispositions 
of the people, and the infant state of the work of XSod at that 
era. 

The first evening I preached there, the cbngregation was 
considerable, and received the word with great decency and 
great attention. Whilst I was pointing out to the unregenera^ 
the £eillaciousness of all their hppes, and the impossibitity of re« 
▼ersing th;^ decree, '^ Except a man be bom again, he cannot stm 
the kingdom of heaven," and seriously inquiring of them, whe- 
ther they had found out some new gospel as their directory, a 
poor negro-woman cried out, '' I am sure you are a new priest/' 
The second evening, the great room and all the piazzas round 
it were crowded with people. I believe there were four hun* 
dred white people present (the largest number of whites I ever 
preached to in the West Indies), and about two hundred ne« 
;groefr; there being no room, I think, for more. After I had 
preached about ten minutes, a company of gentlemen, inflamed 
with liquor, began to be very turbulent ; till at last the noise 
increasing, they cried out, ** Down with him, down with him." 
They then pressed forwards through the crowd in order to 
seize me, crying out again, " Who seconds that fellow !" Op / 
which my new and gallant friend Mr. Bull, whose house was 
then my residence, stepped forth between the rioters and me> 
saying, << I second him, against men and devils." 

Mr. Bull was supported by a lady* who made one of the con- 
gregation; This Christian heroine, notwithstanding the dell« 
cacy of her sex, the ccmcourse of people, the confusion which 
appeared, and the amiableness of her disposition, stood up. 



* This lad^ in her younger years had resided in England, and had been a 
member of the Methodist Society in London. Through the various yiietssi* 
tudes of life, she had left her native land, and taken up her residence in Ja- 
maica, in which place her religious impression^ had died away. It, however, 
had pleased God to afflict her with a dangerous illness, and this awakened* 
Withm her a sensibility of her danger and her loss. She had in this extremity 
made an application to the throne of grace for mercy, and God had inclined 
his ear to her supplications, and given to her a manifestation of his pardoning 
fove. Thus^from the abnodaiice of the heart the mouth was opened to speak 
a word for ~ ' 
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and reasoned boldly with the riottrs on the imprdprlety ol^tHeu^ 
conduct. 

Chagrined at the reproofisi which had so unexpectedly over« 
taken them, and ashamed of findin? resistance, where they ex« 
pected to obtain silent approbation, if not support, their activity 
began to lessen ; and shame, the companion of conscious guilt, 
soon led them to desist from their design. They appeared fully 
convinced, that instead of asking, ^* Who seconds the preacher,** 
they had reason to inquire, ^^ Who seconds us ?" They seemed 
satisfied that nine-tenths of the congregation disapproved of' 
their behaviour ; in consequence of which, they abandoned their 
object, and retired. Their language, however, survived their 
actions. Though evidently asluimed, and apparently conscious 
that their unpleasant feelings were perceived, they seemed wil<« 
ling to support appearances. like the school-boy in Blair, 
who '^ whistled aloud to bear his courage up,'' these gentle^ 
men, while they retired from the scene of action, repeated their 
former vociferation j' and nothing but ^' down with him, down 
with him," was heard from them while they were descending 
the stair-case, which they had mounted with so much vigour. 
Thus God, when we put our confidence in him, in the midst 
of strangers can raise up J^ends $ he can stop the mouths of 
Uons, suspend the action of 'fire, and (n^eserve his faithful ser* 
vants free from harm. 

The spirits of the congregation were so discomposed by this 
unhappy accident, that I gave out a hymn, and then chose ano^ 
ther text, and preached to a serious and attentive audience. I 
was at this time fully convinced, that great good might be 
done in this island, if the gospel were regularly preached here 
with power j and forming an estimate from the serious de« 
meanour of the congregation, the attachment to the gospel 
which was manifested by many, both among the enslaved and 
free, it appeared evident, that a small society of truly awakened 
persons, both among the whites and blacks, might be imme* 
diately formed in Kingston. 

The island itself was too populous to give sanction to neg* 
lect, and too wicked to leave us any room to conclude that the 
inhabitants were in the road to heaven. Between 3 and 
400j000 souls, living chiefly without hope, and without God in 
the world, forbade all supineness } and the attention of many 
juoiong those who heard, by giving an early promise of a pro- 
ductive harvest, presented an opening which pointed out our 
path. 

In addition to these circumstances, justice obliges me to ob# 
serve, that no place, either in Europe or America, in which 
the gospel had not been preached, was ever visited by me,- 
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where so tnanj cmlities as I reoehred in Jamaica were conferred 
on me by the inhabitants. A train of circumstances pointed out 
our road } our work lay plainly before us; and God> who has 
promised never to leave or forsake his faithful people, provided. 
for our safety, and supplied our temporal wants. The pros^ 
pects before us were supported by promises of assistance from 
many of the respectable inhabitants, and ve felt as much rea- 
son to exercise gratitude as faith. Four or five families, of 
some property, opened their houses, and very evidently their 
hearts also, to me ; and assur^ me, that any. missionaries we 
should in fiiture send to the island, should be welcome to beds^ 
and to every thing their houses afforded. 

Thus was the work of God begun in the south of Jamaica. 
But being called to similar duties on the continent, the author 
did not return to the West Indies till the close of the year 
1790, nor to the island of Jamaica till the 5th of January 
1791; when he landed with Mr. Werrill, one of the mbsion- 
aries, at Montego Bay. The journal of his proceedings is con- 
tinued in the following narrative : 

This tQwn probably contains about 5000 inhabitants. The 
trees and plantations are so interspersed, as to give it the most 
rural appearance of any town, 1 think, I ever saw. But we 
were without a friend or single acquaintance in the place; and 
to those who are endued with the tenderest social feelings, this 
16 no insignificant trial : thoiigh I do know, in the general, to the 
glory of the grace of God, that the Lord is a sufficient conso- 
lation in every climate and country. We had, however, a 
strong persuasion that there was work for us to do in thistovm. 
We walked about the streets, looking and inquiring; but every 
door seemed to be closed against us. To preach ^in the open 
air, is almost impracticable in this burning clime : besides, the 
negroes in general are not able to attend till the evening, when 
the heavy dews would render it in a high degree imprudent 
and dangerous to preach abroad. 

Thus circumstanced, we had some thoughts of quitting Mon- 
tego Bay, and of repairing immediately to Kingston. A recom- 
mendatory letter, which I brought with me from a respectable 
friend in Cork, to a gentleman of his acquaintance who resided 
in this part of the island, we found of but little service. We 
were received by him, it is true, with much politeness, and 
invited to a most elegant dinner ; but we received no assistance 
that tended to promote our principal design. 

While we thus thought of returning to Kingston, an acci- 
dent, if such it may be termed, laid an embargo upon us, and 
defeated om* resolution. Our boxes were on board the ship in 
which we had sailed, and could not be deliver^ fbr three or 
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four days. Here then we were confined, at least till our artU 
cles were taken from the ship. 

While we were dining on the following day at an ordinary, 
I simply told the company of the business on which we came, 
and complained of our hard lot, in being deprived of the op- 
portunity of preaching to the inhabitants of the town for want 
of a place. One of them observed, that the large assembly- 
room, which was frequently used as a play-house, and had for-* 
merly been the church, where divine iservice was performed on 
Sundays, would be very commodious. Immediately after din- 
ner we waited on the proprietor of the assembly-room, a prir 
vate gentleman, whom I shall ever remember with gratitude 
and esteemf He very generously gave me the use of the room, 
which has two galleries, and will contain abput 5 or 600 peor 

Fie. He also lighted it at his own expense. The first evening 
had most of the gentry to hear me, who attended invariably 
during the remainder of my stay : but hardly any of the co- 
loured people were present 5 the m^n whom I sent round the 
town calling only on the whites. But every evening afterwards 
the blacks attended, and their numbers increased beyond ex- 
pectation. Each time the congregation in general heard with 
deep attention. A few rakes only twice clapped their hands, 
and cried out, " encore, encore,*' but were afterwards prevent? 
ed by the interference of some of the gentlemen. 

The last evening I preached there, I had about five hundred 
hearers 5 and after ^s faithful a sermon as I was able to give 
them, on the necessity of the new-birth, I informed them, that 
they would soon, I believed, be visited by another of our mir 
nisters 4 at which all seemed satisfied. Having thus, under the 
divine blessing, opened a little door for the gospel in Montego 
Bay, I set off with my friend ioT Kingstpn on the 10th of 
January. 

In this visit to Montego Bay, like that whifh first brought me 
to these islands, the hand of God appears too conspicuous to 
be overlooked. A violent tempest, and the danger 01 founder- 
ing at sea, prevented us from reaching the continent, the place 
of ou^ priiji^ destination, and drove us to these shores ; and 
pur inability at this time to obtain our boxes from the ship in 
which we sailed, detained us in Montego Bay, after we had 
resolved to quit it >vitho^t speaking in public one word for 
God. 

But that detention, which was unavoidable, gave leisure to 
promote inquiry; inquiry led to information; and information 
^o application and success. Through these connected circum»- 
stances, a door was opened in this part of the island also for 
{be preacking of tji^ gospel, through which many hundreds 
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llad an opportunity of hearing the things which make for their 
everlasting peace. Even here» as well as at Kingston, the soil 
appears propitious, and this must bound our estimation. It is 
our duty to be faithful in action, and to leave events to God. 

In our second day's journey we arrived at the foot of a grea^ 
mountain,, called by no other name than Mont Diable (the 
Devil's Mountain), of which we had received from various per-^ 
sons most dreadful accounts.* The landlord of the tavern at 
the foot of the mountain told us of dreadful precipices, and 
of the fall of many travellers down them, who were never 
after heard of. When we had dined, and rested our weary 
hcn^es about two hours, we set off by the light of the moon, in 
order to conquer this tremendous hill, at the earnest request 
of my companion ^ though I acknowledge rfiy great imprudence 
in yielding to him. The precipices fsur exceeded my expecta- 
tions, in the awfulness and horror of their appearance. Nor i3 
it at all improbable; that many persons have been lost, through 
intoxication, or umnily horses. Even my miserable poney want- 
ed much to crop a fine tuft of grass on the very edge of one of 
them. However, with muc^h labour and patience, and the aid 
of a gracious Providence, we arrived at a tavern on the other 
side of the mountain about eleven at nights 

On the next day we had the solemn pleasure of riding 
through a part of the country which contains one of the 
greatest curiosities in Jamaica, within about 13 miles of Spa- 
nish Town. On a sudden, the traveller seems to be perfectly 
locked up among the hills, without any possibility of going for- 
wards ; till, in a moment, a narrow crooked pass between 
two rocks, hidden from his view till he comes full upon it, opens 
to him. Between these two vast rocks we rode about a mile or 



• This day we rode tiii'ough the' parish of St. Anne, which exhibits a de- 
lightful prospect. Though not altogether so picturesque as some of the ap- 
pearances in St. Vincent's, it is incomparably more magnificent and noble". 
The elevated mountains on the right, the fluctuating ocean on the left, and 
the extensive plain between them, opening its bosom and exposing all its 
beauties to the sun, variegated with rich plantations, and clothed with sugar- 
canes which waved before the impressive breeze, yielded a grandeur of ap- 
pearance at once pleasing to the iihagination, and delightful to the eye. ' 

We began to ascend the mountains on the 12th. Near the summit of obe 
of them, our senses were regaled with an abundance of orange trees, of 
that species which in Europe is denominated Seville. We gazed on their 
tieauties as we passed these spicy groves ; and the contra^s Which diversified 
the scenery around us, added stilt more charms to the romantic views. 
• At the inn where we dined, we met with a poor negro-woman, who had 
been brought hither from South Carolina. She evidently possessed the fear uf 
God, and seemed to seek for opportunities to wait upon us. We spoke to hef 
Of Jesrus Christ, and her soul drank in every word conceramg religion^ with 
a degree of eagerness that proved she was sincere. 
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two, with a beautiful purling river on our ri^bL Hortr CBBS^ 
I think, are inferior to these rocks in height. Penmanmaur in 
Korth Wales is higher ; but the scene hs» superior advantages 
here, from the rocks being on each hand, and almost Qcjually 
high, and perfectly perpendicular. 

On our arrival in Spanish Town, I found a strong desire to 
bear a testimony for Jesus Christ in this benighted place $ and 
fcr that purpose made various applications for a room^to preach 
in> but m vain ; till at last a tavern-keeper told me that his 
long room was at my service. It was^now too late to send no* 
tice round the town, so I deferred my attempt till another 
time. The next morning (January 24th} we set off for Kings* 
ton, which is distant thirteen miles from Spanish Town. The 
' whole route from Montego Bay to Kingston is one hundred 
and twenty- six miles, a very long journey at aU times in that 
burning climate ; but especially so then, as the roads were very 
deep in the plains, owing to the vast quantity of rain which 
Ifkzd lately kllen* 

Notwithstanding our various trials, the novelty, beauty, and 
grandeur of the different prospects we met with cm the way, 
and perhaps a peculiar turn of mind for extracting out of these 
innocent transitory tlungs much of that sweetness which they 
are capable of yielding, together with the approving smile of 
Heaven, made the journey very agreeable. But who can count 
the various beavraes of these prolific regions I Abundance and 
variety strive together for mastery, and alternately appeal to 
the judgment and the senses. The contemplative mind is over* 
whelmed with a profusion of bounties. But the powcjr and 
goodness of God are conspicuous in all! 

The following year our chapel in Kingston was completed. 
It is eighty feet in length, and forty in breadth, and will con- 
tain about fifteen hundred persons. It has galleries on three 
sides, and is built exactly on the plan of our chapel at Halifax 
in Yorkshire, known to and admired by numbers of our friends 
in England. Underneath the chapel we have a haU, which is 
absolutely necessary in this very hot country, fou^r chambers^ 
and a large school-room. 

In the year 1792, the author again visited Jamaica. During 
fais absence Mr. Hammett had been appointed missionary to ths 
island. His labours had been chiefly confined to the town of 
Kingston, but not exclusively; for he had followed the leadings 
of Providence wherever he found an open door. Through his 
preaching, many had been benefited, and many offended. The 
disposition which had vociferated *^ down with him, down with 
bim,'' had not yet sub»ded* On the contrary, it had raged' 
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tdth greater yndence, and persecution had put on a ssost tcrri« 
fu:{orm» 

But notwithstanding these discouragements^ Mr* Hanunctt 
was not without his friends ^ his labours had not been in vain $ 
many had received the word with gladness, and knew in whom 
they had trusted. It was in this intermediate space, between 
1789 and 17P2, that the. chapel was built to which we have ^ 
hided : even in this instance divine providence appeared con- 
spicuous; for it was erected in the circle of danger, and rose 
amid surrounding storms. 

The chapel is situated on a very beautifal spot, called the Pa^ 
rade. It commands from the balcony a prospect of part of the 
town, of the harbour, and of the fields. But the persecution 
which we have experienced in this place, far, very far exceeds 
all the persecutions that we have met with in the other islands^ 
unitedly considered.* Mr. Hammett's life was frequently en* 
dangered. Mr. Bull, whom I have mentioned in a former 
page, several times narrowly escaped being stoned to death, par* 
ticularly one night, when he eluded the vigilance of the rioters 
by being disguised in a suit of regimentals. Often our most 
active friends were obliged to guard our chapel^ lest the out* 
rageous mob might pull it down to the ground- 

The negroes being constantly employed on week-days firoa 
sunrise to sunset, either at work or at their meals, it became 
more particularly necessary to preach in the evenings. This 
circumstance gave the rioters an opportunity of sheltermg them- 
selves under the canopy of night. They availed themselves of 
the favourable shade, and gave the (uUest demonstration hf 
their actions, that they loved darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds were evil. But we forbear to record specific 
instances of brutality and wickedness, or to mention the names 
©f those " whose sons shall blush their fathers were our foes." 

To depart from persecution, was to flee from duty ; and to 
apply for justice, was but another name for sustaining wrong. 
To abandon the chapel altogether, was to expose it to ruin and 
demolition ; and to persevere in the usual course, was to en- 
danger life. To quit the scene of action, was to give up the 
contest, and to arm those by whom we were oppressed with 
that victory for which they had been contending, and which, 
would become a formidable weapon on every future day, Mr. 
Hammett, however, was obliged to refrain from preadiing by 
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* At this present time (1808) a violent persecution rages in Jamaica. But 
for tliis we must refer the reader to our Appendix ; as a memorial, statini; 
all the particulars, U«s w>yr before bis Majesty an«l his mi99f^ bf^AOurablt Pnry 
CouacU. 
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candle-light. It was a measure necessary for the occasion ; tui 
as wickedness sometimes shrinks from the face of day, it was- 
a means of abating the persecution* At last the rioters rose one 
night between eleven and twelve o'clock, and broke down the 
gates of the court leading to the chapel ) on which four pf the 
magistrates interfered, through the strong remonstrances of » 
gentleman of influence in the town, who esteemer! us, though 
he was not of our society* They accordingly published an ad«. 
vertisement, which kept the rioters from that time within tolera- 
ble bounds. But the newspapers were full, for several months^ 
of letters for and against us. Many stood up in our defence 
under feigned signatures, two of whom were masterly writers^ 
£very thing that was bad was said of Mr. Hammett, every 
name that was disgracefril was given to him. With respect to 
myself, they published an anecdote of my being tried in Eng-* 
land for horse-stealing, and flying to America to escape justice $ 
though few, if any, 1 believe, credited the report. Some of 
the rioters were prosecuted; but the jury acquitted them, against 
the clearest evidence. 

On the first evening of my arrival, I ventured to open the 
chapel again for preaching by candle-light, and had a numer^ 
f)us audience ; but some of them were very rude. I thought 
it, however, most prudent to pass them by unnoticed. Mr. 
Hammett at this time lay dangerously ill of a fever and ague, 
and had not been able to preach for near a month y* but Mr. 
Brazier, our other missionary appointed for the Kingston cir- 
cuity having arrived here a few days before me, I took him 
with me to Spanish Tovm, leaving Mr. Werrill to take care of 
our Kingston society. In the evening I appeared in the long-' 
room of the tavern, according to the before-mentioned per- 
mission> having previously sent notice round the town. When 
I entered, I found it nearly filled by the young bucks and 
bloods (as we used to term the debauchees at Oxford), and not 



' * Harassed with persecution, opposition, and fatigue, Mr^Hanunett was 
at this time worn down to a mere skeleton, and the restoration of his health 
appeared extremely doubtful. His enemies had often killed him in report, 
and had even insinuated that he had been buried by his friends in a clandestine 
manner. In a private interview which I had with his physician, he gave it as 
bis decided opinion, that all his hopes of recovery depended on his removal 
to a colder climate ; and, therefore, as I was shortly to visit the continent, I 
determined to take him with me, that no method might be left untried for the 
restoration of so valuable a life; concluding, if his health returned, that he 
might revisit Montego Bay, and establish a mission in that town. Mr, Brazier 
and Mr. Werrill, two of tne missionaries, were now in the island; and by them 
Spanish Town, Kingston, and Port Royal could be well supplied. But, alas? 
bow short-sighted is man ! this very step, which was dictated by pure 
Tslence, ended in the ruin of that great iuid useful oiifiiister. 
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It Single lady was present. Soon afterwards many of the coloured 
people of both sexes came^ and filled the vacant placet. Dur-« 
ing my sermon, the bucks behaved so rudely, that I observed^^ 
before I concluded, that if any house-keeper would lend me a 
hall, I would preach again the next evening ; otherwise I should 
probably be obliged to leave the place.—" Farewell, Sir," said 
one \ ^' Good luck to you, Sir," said another ; and thus they 
went on till I withdrew. When Mr. Brazier and I consulted 
together on the subject, we were fully persuaded, from the coun^ 
tenances and behaviour of the coloured people, that the Re* 
deemer's kingdom might be enlarged by preaching the gospel to 
them ; and that we ought not, by any means, to give up the point. 
Before bed-time, two gentlemen came to me at my lodging, and 
offered me their halls to preach in ; but, alas ! when I called on 
them the next morning, they had been frightened by their 
friends, and both of them retracted their engagements. We 
were then determined to move on the true gospel plan, ** from 
the least to the greatest," Accordingly, we hired a poor cheap 
house (if it may be called by so lofty a name), in the outskirts 
of the town, of a mulatto, from month to month. Here I 
preached in the evening, to a considerable number of the peo- 
ple of coloiu: ; and, notwithstanding the poverty of the placej * 
some of the bucks attended, and were ruder, if possible, than 
the night before. During the height of the noise, I felt a spirit 
which I think I never felt before, at least in- the same degree. 
I believe it was a spark of the proper spirit of martyrdom. 
At the conclusion, therefore, of a pointed, though short address 
to the rioters, I told them I was willing, yea, desirous, if the 
kingdom of Jesus could be promoted thereby, to suffer martyr- 
dom; and my words seemed to have a considerable effect on 
their minds. I then published myself for the Thursday even- 
ing following $ and on the succeeding morning, after giving di- 
rections about making some wooden candlesticks, to he placed 
against the wooden walls, we returned to Kingston. 

In the evening I liad a large congregation, and I believe 9 
considerable number of our enemies were present. My sermon 
was partly addressed to the Deists, partly to the Socinians, and 
partly to the Arians. At first they began,. according to their 
custcmi, to be noisy; but I was happy enough to command their 
deep attention during at least three>-fburths of the discourse* 
On the next day I returned to Spanish Town, and had a consi<i> 
derable number of the coloured people to hear me in the evening, 
3nd some of the bucks, whose attendance I could have spared. 
After sermon, I plainly told them our> full determination of go- 
ing forward, and of applying for justice to the legal powers of 
the coimtry, if perspveringly insulted and abused, I also ob*- 
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Mmdf that if no justicewas to be found in Jamaiea> I waisCre 
of obtaining it completely at home. Early the next morning I 
|ireached to an attentive congregation of cdbored people^ and 
then enlarged on the nature of Christian discipline* After* 
wards, I bought some boards to be made into benches for the 
preaching-house; and, leaving Mr. Werrill behind me, re* 
iinmed to Kingston ; my poor horse falling down with me on 
the wayt out o£ merie weakness* 

On Sunday the 23d, I met the society in Elingston, after 
morning preaching ; and was highly pleased with the testimony 
winch many bore to the glory of the grace of God. The num* 
ber in society in this town was about one hundred and fifty | 
4^* in the whole circuit, two hundred and thirty-four \ which was 
an increase of eighty-four since the last accounts I had received 
hefoee my arrival. 

Thus, in the midst of persecuticm, and encircled with those 
dangers which have been in part enumerated, the church of 
God continued to increase ; and we may safely conclude, that 
the converts made, through the divine ble;ssine, in such gloomy 
and disastrous seasons, gave evident proofs of a genuine work 
nf grace. To what else can we attribute their adherence to the 
gospel in such calamitous moments ? No temptations could al- 
lure them, no delusive charms could seduce them. They had 
' nothing in this world to expect, either in promise or possession, 
from their faithful testimony of Jesus. On the contrary, they 
liad every unfavourable appearance to encounter and oppose* 
Little less than a constant scene of misfortunes presented itself 
before them ; and it required but a small degree of penetration 
for any of them to discoveij, that the sufferings which they 
contemplated in others were^oon to be experienced by then> 
selves. 

Yet, notwithstanding they had nothing temporal to hope fbr* 
Imt every thing to^fear, the fact is, that the society increased* 
To what then can we attribute a mode of conduct so diametri- 
cally opposite to every principle of worldly prudence ? We can 
only impute it to the e£Bcacy of that grace to which we ascribe 
our salvation in time, and which we hope to adore through all 
eternity. 

Mr. Hammett had two or three interviews, before his ill- 
ness, with a young African prince, a son of th^ king of Mun» 
dingo. This was the second visit which the prince had volu]> 
tarily made to Jamaica, with the captain of the ship in whioh 
he sailed from Africa. He had lost a sister many years before^ 
who, as the family supposed, was stolen away ; and to his great 
surprise he found her in Kingston. She had actually been 
ikolen, and was, when discovered by the prince> 9 member of 
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<Mir sbciety, with her husband, who was a free black, a leader 
of a class, and an eidiorter. The prince promised Mr. Ham- 
mett that he would send two slaves from home as the purchase 
of his sister, that she might return to her native country, and 
bring her husband along with her.* 

I now set out for Port Ropl, to be ready for the brig in 
which I had taken a passage for myself and Mr. Hammett to 
Charles Town, South Carolina ; and preached in the evening 
to a large congregation- in the house of Mr. Fishley, the first 
friend I met with in Jamaica on my former visit. There had 
been some persecution in this place, many of the outrageous in 
!Kingston having agreed to assassinate Mr. Hammett here ; but 
the magistrates behaved with such spirit and intrepidity, that 
the persecutors were glad to hide their heads. 

llie day before we sailed, Mr. Werrill came from Spanish 
Town to take leave of me, and In'ought me the reviving tidings, 
that for the three days he had succes*^' ?ly preached there, he 
had had peaceable and attenti\v tgregations of coloured, 
people, and had begun to form a cla^j of catechumens among 
them. 

Before my return home from a fifth voyage to the continent 
of America, I made my last visit to the island of Jamaica^ 
landing at Port Royal in March 179«S. A malignant fever had 
put a period to the labours and life of Mr. Werrill, who was 
succeeded by Mr. Fish. With him, and a yoimg exhorter who 
attended me as a servant, I set off for Montego Bay on the 
1st of April, in order to improve he opening which divine 
Providence had there favoured me with two years before. 

After travelling through a champaign country, our views 
near sunset were unconmionly romantic. The hanging rocks 



* That the ways of Hearen in many cases are dark and intricate, will leave 
fLO room for doubt ; yet we sometimes observe the most astonishing eventi 
accomplished by most unlikely means ; and we frequently perceive that God 
brings good out of evil, throu^ that in^te power and wisdom which make 
every thing subservient to his purposes'. 

Through villany this African princess was stol^. The theft led to he^ 
transportation and slavery. Slavery in a foreign clime brought both her and 
her husband within the sound of the gospel, which, through divine grace, as 
far as man can discover, has been made the power of Ood to the salvation of 
their souls. Judging, therefore, from what is past, our thoughts may anti- 
cipate future scenes ; and analogy warrants the inference. The recalling of 
tins woman and her husband to Africa, may possibly be a means of introdu- 
cing some knowledge of the gospel in those almost unknown regions of the 
flobe. And though Christianity may pot take any extensive spread through 
this medium, yet it may so dispose many among them who are now in hea- 
Ihenish darkness, that when, on some future occasion, Ood shall be pleased 
to open a door, their hearts itiay be softened, and prepared to receive bb 
peered truthi. 
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and trees formed a most groti^que and awfid appearance. All 
the rocks were white, and so perforated, that they seeined like 
immense heaps of white moss. About sunset we arrived at a so^ 
litary inn in the midst of the momitains^ after riding thirty miles 
in the heat of the day ; and made our dinner and sujqper at one 
meal. ' The place was called the Green Ponds. Next morn- 
ing before sunrise we began to ascend May HiU^. a vast, steep 
mountain, and about eleven o'clock gained the summit^ which 
f:ontained a few square miles of ground. Here we found a t^^ 
yem, at which we breakfasted ; and on inquiring the name of 
the parish (Elizabeth parish), I recollected that the little han^d 
of Moravian Brethren who reside in this island could not be 
far distant irom me. My landlord confirmed my ideas,.and ia* 
formed me, that we could easily reach the house of Mr. Angela 
0ne of the Brethren, by night. I then recollected that Mr. 
A^gel was brother-in-law ot Mr. Joseph Bradford, one of our 
travelling preachers. When we arrived at Mr. Angel's^ it wes 
just dark; but he was from home, and the chief person in his 
storehouse informed us, that five miles further was the settle- 
ment of the Brethren, where we should meet with a hospitable 
reception. As Mr. Angel's house was a large one, I felt it nn« 
^ind to be sent five miles through the dews of the night, which 
V«ry few of the planters through that whole Archipelago wouUU 
I believe, haye done. However, I hired a guide, who broug^ 
us to the place. Mr. Lister and Mr. Bowen, the ministers, to* 
gether with their wives, received us with the utmost courtesy i 
and here, indeed, we found ourselves at home. -Q how com« 
fortablfe is it, in a country where so little even of the form of 
religion exists, to meet with pious persons of congenial spirits 
with ourselves ! The kindness and attention of this simple- 
hearted family made ample amends for our dark and dreary 
ride. With them we could sweetly speak and sing of the love 
of Jesus ; and our Lord was truly present both in conversation 
and prayer. After an early breakfast, these loving people con*^ 
veyed us one stage in their one-horse chair, while the guide 
whom they had provided brought on our horses. May our 
common Lord and Saviour reward them ! 

When we arrived at the end of our stage, we found it neces* 
sary to cross a great number of cattle-pens and plantationsy 
and met with no more inns till we reached Montego Bay. We 
accordingly set off across the country, and ajprived about noon 
on a plantation, of 'which a Scotch gentleman is the manager^ 
Here we were received with the greatest civility and politeness j 
but had not long arrived, before the rains poured down like 
torrents; and we were thankful to diving Providence, and the 
master of the house, for this comfortable asylum. N«3(.t moHH 
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ing we were Isyoliml vnth the company of several gentlemen 
of the idsttd for fifteen miles, (hie of themi who had an 
tiegant saddle-horse as well as a phaeton, perceived that I was % 
little fat%aed' with the heat, and ineiisted on my travelling ill 
ha phaeton most part of the way, while he rode on horse* 
back* Oar company, at parting, advised us" by all means to 
ttop as soon as possiUe, and to rest for the remainder of th6 
day, left too violent exetdse might bring on an inflammation of 
the Uood. We accordmgly called at the first house we met 
wiA; but the master was absent, void we were refused admit* 
tance: yet, probably, the proprietor, if at home, would have re- 
ceived tts cheerfully ; foi* there are no men that t have ever beeii 
aoqoaintedwidi, more generous and hospitable to strangers than 
tlie West India planters. We then retired to some distance 
from the house, and sat down on the grass to rest ourselves, 
whilst our h«rse$ were aroj^ifig the herbage around us. Frosfi 
thence we went to a plantation called the Seven Rivers ; where 
Mr. Price, the manager, whom I found to be my coimtrymon 
(a Wekhman), gave us a hearty welcome. Being now refresh^ 
ed, we proceeded on our journey, and came to another phmta* 
tion, called M<Hitpdlier, where we abode for the night. 

The next momkig we set ofi^ at day-break, and breakfasted 
in MontegQ Bay. Immediately afterwards I called upon my old 
acquaintance Mr. Brown, the proprietor of the assembly-room, 
who generously gave me the free Use of it again. The neist 
bu^ness was, to send a messenger round the town from house to 
house, to give notice of my preaching in the evening ; in con-^ 
sequence of which I had a very considerable congi*egation; 
After I had enforced on the audience the great truths of Christ 
tianity, a company of rakes, with a printer at their head, kept 
up a kmd clapping of hands for a considerable time. I theH 
withdrew into Mr. Brown's dwelling-house: but my companion^ 
lost me ; and« going out of the room into the street, was in-> 
stantly surrounded by the rakes, who shouted, and swore they 
^Amld &tst begin with the servant: on which an officer of the 
army cb*ew his sword, and^ stretching it forth, declared he would 
run it through the body of any one who dared to touch the 
3^ung man ^ on which they all skmk back) and withdrew. Th^ 
next m(»'nin^ I went to church, and in the afternoon preached 
to a deeply attentive congregation in the assembly-room, from 
1 Joka V. 12. << He that hath the Son, hath Ufe J* and all 
was peace. 
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* Mr. Fbh wa9 attacked with such yiolent head-achei OA the jouroey, thftCf 
he wu obliged to r«tura to Kingitoo. 
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Having no engagement for dinner, I went to the ordinarf , 
where a gentleman took me aside into another room. Aftev 
many apologies, and expressing his great regard (or me, ht 
informed me, that a plot was laid, and intended to be puik in 
execution against me at the assembly-room in the evening, and 
that powder was to be used. He therefore advbed me to giv« 
up all thoughts of preaching. Ithanked him for his well-meant 
advice, and tendei* fedings on my account \ but observed, that 
I was in the way of duty i and if my great Master was pleased 
to take me to himself that evening by the violence of wicke4 
men, or in any other wav, I was perfectly satisfied; well know- 
ing, that it was easy for hun to raise a far better instrument thai| 
I was,' for his gracious purposes; and that, throu^ the divine 
assistance, I should endeavour to preach at the time appointed* 
The evening came, and a crowded congregation attended. At 
the beginning of the service, the printer, mentioned above, 
began to be noisy; on which one of the magistrates of the town, 
who was present, stepped up to him, and spoke such strong 
and authoritative words, that both he and his companions 
thought proper to be silent from that time. After this, several 
gentlemen of the town treated me with great respect. But, 
what was of infinitely more importance than civUity, polite- 
ness, and respect, many of the negroe* during my short resi* 
dence in this place were awakened by my pubhc ministry^ and 
my visits to them in their respective habitations. 

The ne^ct town that I visited was Martha-Brae, being joined <ni 
the rcKid by a captain of a ship from Hull, who proved to be a 
very agreeable and pious companion. Here we intended only to 
feed our horses, and to proceed on our journey. But a captain 
of a London merchant-ship, with several other gentlemen, so 
ardently entreated me to favour them and the inhabitants of thf 
town with a sermon in the evening, that I complied with thet^ 
request. The assembly-room was accordingly procured, and 
a large congregation attended. 

I preached on the new birdi from John 4ii« S« For ab(Ai| 
twenty minutes a deep silence reigned throughout the audience; 
idken the very captain, who in the first instance had so impor* 
tnnately entreated me to . preach, broke out in the fc^wing 
words: *^ Sir, if what you say be true, we must all be damned': 
I do not like your doctrine at alii" The rakes instantly took 
the hifit, and from that time there was nothing but conlbaion, 
.However, I elevated my voice to its highest pitch, and conti- 
nued my discourse for about twenty minutes Idnge^ in the midst 
of noise and distraction. Several ladies, who sat opposite to 
Q^, seemed perfectly attentive during the whole of the service. 
C^ of them, whp was the first lady in the town^ as I was af* 
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Wrwards informed^ addressed herself, sifter I had retired, to a 
young gentleman who had been one of the rioters, 'ux the fbl- 
faywing manner: '* Till this time I always considered you as ^ 
decent, virtuous young man ; but now I find you are a vagai» 
bond ^ and I forbid you ever to darken my door again/' 

^ I now found many firtends. Two pious captains from Liver* 
pool waited upon me ; one of whom particularly, of the late 
Mr. Medley's congregation, was, I vmly believe, a burning 
«nd shining light. . He is well known and ridiculed in the north 
of Jamaica, under the appellation of the Preaching Captain* 
The captain iAiso from Hull, whom I have mentioned above^ 
offered to take me back to England, gratis ; but my avocations 
would not permk me to accept of his generous offer, especially 
as he could not return in time for the Methodist Conference. 

On retiring to my chamber, a Mr. Kitchen, th^ mate of a, 
9hip, whose wife is a member of our London society, waited 
en me, and requested me to take a bed in his ship. I imme- 
diately accepted of his offer, aiid lodged that night in his ves- 
sel in the bay. But before I left the tavern, I called at th^ 
stable to inquire after my horse, and found that he had beea 
removed from his stall, and that his corn and fodder had beea 
•stolen from him. I immediately returned into the tavern, land 
in a circle of gentlemen, who were in a jovial mood, com- 
plained of the usage I had received. One of them, a stout 
young man, about six feet high, instantly came up tome, and^ 
«tanding by my side, said that he would defend me against the 
world. Obi this, he began to swear, and bawl, and roar, till 
the vrbale family ¥rere in a perfect consternation. My hors^ 
was inmiediately replaced, and fresh com and fodder procured 
for him. When this was acctaapli^ed, the young gentlemaix 
took me aside, and, staggering (for he was very drunk), ad- 
stressed me as follows : ** Sir, I was once a Methodist, of th« 
countess of Huntingdon's connection in Bristol ^ and had th« 
honour of being for some time a steward of that society. I 
have now in my custody several letters written with the coun- 
tess's own hand : these I have shewn to many in this island^ 
But, O Sir, they only laugh at them, and at every thing which 
is sacred. And thoughj Sir, I find myself obliged to live and 
converse as the rest do, or I should become an object of uni- 
versal contempt and ridicule, yet (says he, beating his breast,) 
^ I have it here. Sir, I have it here : I have faith. Sir, I hav^ 
faith." Poor young man ! thought I $ if the great woman, 
whom you so justly commend, and whose memory will ever be 
reverenced by the truly pious, were to hear you, she would say, 
as that eameAt minjfttec of Cod, Mr. George Whitfield, ob- 
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sorted oa a similar occasion^ <^ I see clearly you are one of my 
converts^ and not a convert of Jesos Christ." 

After spending a very comfortable night m the ship, I re«> 
turned to shore early in the morning of the 9th) and proceeded 
on my journey. The next day we travelled nearly to the ti^ 
of I^mit Diahle, of die precipices and romantic views of 
wluch I have i^ken in a former page. The fbllowii^ nigi^ 
we lay at Spanish Town, and thenext day arrived at our chapel 
in Kingstoo. The mcming succeeding, I had two or Jthree 
hours' refreshment in the public ordinances <xf God with our 
beloved soci^ in that town* In the a&emoon Mr. Fish^ widi 
many others of my friends^ accompanied me to thepacket, in 
which I sailed for England the next day, smd was sazUy laiidad 
at Falmouth on the 6th of June, 1793. 

On the 4th of June, early in the morning, as we were en- 
tering the mouth of the £ngli$h Channel, the sailor at the 
mast Jiead gave notice of a sail in view. The ca^stain- ii^stantfy 
went to the mast-head, and, after remaining there a coosiderap 
ide time, came down, and informed us that we were then cer<^ 
tainly chased by a privateer. For twenty'-fiMir hours the chase 
continued, till the privateer was within about a mile and a half 
of our packet. We had no force sufficient to make any te^ 
sittance. All was despair among the crew and passengers ; till, 
behold I appeared Lord Hood, with eleven s^ of the line, and 
all their accompaniments, bound for the Mediterranean. Joy- 
fully did we sml into the midst of our friends, while the privsU 
teer, pursued by one of our frigates, made the best of her way 
towards the coast of France. Thus did a most gracious Provi- 
dence deliver us I 

The succeeding accounts of the prosperous state of onr soci- 
ety's missionary establishment in diffisrait parts o£ the islaixt 
are comprised in letters from several of the preachers to the 
author ; which are subjoined hom cofies £uthxully taken from 
the originals, and given in regular order according to their 
dates. 
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RISTORT OF JAMAICA. 



Fr^tiss $f tki misskn-'-^varifius obstada wKeh oppoitd the, suC" 
citss rf the gospd^^accmmt rf the pefsecmikn in l9€Q'^general 
state of relipon* 

( • 

X HE events and circumstances which have occupied the con- 
cluding pages of the preceding chapter, have unavoidably car-> 
ried our views forward, to a ^te wbdch, with an eye to general 
nturation, ought not to have been anticipated. The joui:hal of 
the author led to the adopti<m of this measure. The period of 
its commencement pointed out the time for its introduction: 
a^ whei^ once begun, itwas impossible to suspend its pr6gress» 
withcnit breaking the thread of his personal observations.- But 
this circumstance h»5 necessarily obliged him to omit several in- 
teresting particulars, which are too important in themselves to 
he altogether neglected, and too closely connected with the sub- 
sequmt parts of this history to be passed over in total silence* 
The dates of these events being prior to some which have been 
inserted, the author is compelled to survey, in retrospection^ 
the transactions to which he adverts, and of which his joumald 
have taken no account. 

The removal of IMbr. Brazier to the contini^it, on account of 
his declining health, and the subsequent death of Afr. Wenilly. 
both of which events happened'in the year 179^1, placed the 
societies on the island in a solitary concUtionw' For some time 
they were left without any missionary, though there was a suf- 
ficiency of enq>Ioyment for three or four. Mont^o Bay at this 
period held forth an inviting prospect. The seed which had 
been sown in that place seemed to have taken root ^ but it wanted 
to bc^ watered with the dew of heaven, to mature it against, the 
approaching harvest. Kingston was of far too much conse- 
quence to be neglected. A missicHiary was wanted f<nr each . 
place» but there was no one in the island to attend to either. 

Such was the situation of the society in the island when Mr. 
Fish arrived, in 1792. On the whole,, he found their afiaiirs 
in a muck better state than his fes^ had suggested. The num- 
ber in society amounted to about 170,. including those on three. 
m four plantations in. the mounta»iiS. The, violence of pern 
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secution had also abated ; a few solitary stones vertf, indeed, 
thrown occasionally at the chapel, but personal interruption sel- 
dom happened. No attempl had, however, yet been made t<> 
establish preaching by candle-light ; so that on the whole, the 
society rather enjoyed peace than prosperity. 

The care of the whole island now devcdved on this single 
missionary, aided by such internal helps as the societies covdd 
jiroduce. The town of Kingston more particularly required his 
attention; the scattered sheep which were cm the mountains,, 
demanded 8ome.assistance,.and Port Royal was an object which 
tailed for care. 

The time and attention of Mr. Fish being wholly engrossed 
by the necessary attentions to the infant churches in those places, ^ 
h^ was under the necessity of abandoning Montego Bay. The 
distance between this place and Kingston was too great to admit * 
of a division of his labours. His own* sentiments of the pro* 
gresar of religion during this period ar^, that ^* the gospel was 
making a gradual progress among the people of Colour } but that • 
the white inhabitants were inattentive to its charms.'' 

On the anniversary of that awful calamity which has been 
already described, the dreadful earthquake of 1692, which 
swallowed up Port Royal with its inhabitants and wealth, Mr. ' 
Fish observes as follows : *< The day on whieh it happened, has 
been kept as a solemn fast by the appointment of the assembly* 
In the morning our congregation was small; but that in the even- 
ing was one of the largest and most attentive I have ever seen iii 
the island; two young men excepted, who, being unwilling to 
hear the rod and Him that hath appointed it, went out soon 
after the text Was mentioned.'' He then concludes the subject 
with this pointed and appropriate remark — ** Should the judg- 
ments of the Lord again come upon this idand, perhaps even 
the whites may learn righteousness." 

Mr. Fish thus continued hb solitary labours till the arrival of 
»iother missionary, about the end of July 1794. During diis 
period he enjoyed that peace to which his predecessors had long 
been strangers, and the work of God prospered much. His 
endeavours were made a blessing to many ; a considerable num- 
ber was added to the society v and some others were at least so 
far humanized, that they were broken <<.from fierce barbarians 



into men." 



Even ** returning justice had again lifted aldft her scale.** 
^e magistrates had set their &ces against riotous behaviour^ 
and applications for redress were not always made in vain. 
« We obtained," observes Mr. Fish in one of his letters, « a 
warrant against those who disturbed us at the prayer*meeting; 
bet as the persecutors were very willing to p»y <;osts ani 
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ilamagesi we dropped the prosecutioDy and have not been dis- 
turbed since.** t 

That the labours of Mr. Fish were crowned with some sue- 
«ess, we may plainly perceive from the following comparative 
estimates. On his arrival in 1792, the whole of the societies 
contained 170 members; but on the arrival of his colleague in' 
July 1794, during which interval he had laboured alone> the 
number amounted to 280. Here then, by the active exertions 
of this pious missionary, was an actual increase of 110 members, 
who gave reason to hope that they were not only united to our 
society, but also united to God.* 

On the arrival of the other missionary at Kingston, Mr. Rsh 
gave up the society to his care, and immediately repaired to Mon- 
tego Bay, which had been almost wholly neglected from the time 
it was last visited by the author of these pages in the month of 
April 1793. On his arrival he immediately waited on the ma* 
gistrates, and made them acquainted with the design of his com- 
ing thither. A short consultation was held between them, and 
consent was at last given that he should preach. The assembly-' 
room, of which we have already spoken, was again obtained,^ 
and service was regularly performed therein during the first six 
months of his residence in this place. The congregation was 
by no means contemptible ; many of the prkicipal inhabitants 
attended, and all behaved with becoming decency. 

It was on the 6th of June 1795 (a day which ought to be re-- 
membered with the deepest humiliation by all the inhabitants of 
that place), about two o'clock in the afternoon, that a dreadful 
fire broke out near the centre of the town. The origin of this' 
conflagration wais never clearly ascertained: by some it has been 
ascribed to accident, and by others to design. But, what cause 
soever might have called it into being, certain it is that it raged 
with almost unexampled violence ; and, in the short space of ^^ 
five hours, laid a great part of the town in ashes. The flames 
for some time spread only in one direction, and threatened all' 



* It may be proper to give .our readers, once for all, an aecitrate idea con- 
cerning the religious inflijience of our societies. In the general, the regulai^ 
congregations are five or six times s^ Ifirge as thj societies, and even much 
larger in proportion on ^he plantations in the West Indies, in the societies', 
are frequently severs^ iocai preachers ^and exhorters, who are constantly emj> 
ployed on Sundays in .the ministry of the word. In aU the societies there arc ' 
class-leaders, who have the oversight of a small number, from 12 to 20, of 
the members. These class-leaders adsohold prayer-meetings in different houses , 
in the towns and villages where they reside: and indeed we endeavour, under 
divine grace, to make eveh every private member of the society, aa tbt apQstle ^ 
.expresses it, ** a king and priest unto God and the FatW*** ^ 
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be&re them witii ioipend&ag desohtion. But ob a sudd«B^ Lb 
a manner as unaccountable, as their origin^ they to(^ an uiiex«» 
pected turui ^rithout any visible cause> and munediately burst 
out in a contrary way. ^ 

The damage which was done' by this awfol visitalion of God^ 
was very considerable; and the confusion and disorder than 
immediately followed^ and associated with the astonishing events 
will submit to no description. It is a fact, howeveri which none 
can deny or disprove^ that not a single house belonging to any* 
one member in the Methodist society was injured, though the 
flames occasionally came near them. An Infidel may attribute 
this to chance; but a Christian will see and acknowledge in it 
the hand of God. ' - t 

A pious young woman had removed out of that part which 
was destroyed, only a few days before, and by that means pre« 
served her property from destruction. Had she been in the 
place of her former residence, not a single article nKHild proba^ 
bly have escaped. On this occasion also, the Infidel and the 
Christian are £airly at issue : the latter ascribes it to provid^icey 
;md the former to chance. 

The following little circumstance may not be unworthy of 
notice, however trifling it may appear in itself. In the height 
of that confusion which the fire pccasumed, a gentleman (sa 
called) was swearing most horribly; on which a negro, who had 
heard him, accosted him as follows : <^ Ah massa, no use curse 
aiad swear now; cursing and swearing do aU dis." 

The assembly-room in which Mr. Fish preached, and in 
which a grand ball had been given the night preceding the five, 
was ccHisiuned ; and the houses which had escaped, were so^ 
crowded with those inhabitants whose dwellings had been de-. 
stroyed, that no place couhl be procured which would contain 
the con^egation. 

To add to that calamity which we have mentioned, another 
disaster almost instantly followed the fire, more seriou& in ils 
nature, and more destructive in the consequences which it 
threatened ; — the commencement of the Maroon War. Mon- 
tego Bay was at no great distance from the haunts of the Ma- 
roons, and on that account lay exposed to dangers of the mdst 
alarming kind; Neither night nor day could promise safety. 
The restless activity of the savages bade defiance to calcula^dioni 
they committed detvastdticms both with sword and fire ; and ge- 
nerally found means to elude the vigilance of every guard which 
was set to watch their movements, aj^ to, prevent their in- 
cqjcsions. 

All these events were unfriendly to the interests of the gos- 
pel. The attention of the inhabitants was entirely engrossed 



with retrospection and anticipation : behind them thiey saw the 
Sn^ and before them the sword. The consequence was, that 
^e congregation dwindled away^ and almost every mind seem- 
ed whoEy absorbed in these disasters. Our worthy missionary 
thferdbrey after labouring among them, almost in vain, for a <^on- 
^eral^e time longer, returned to Kingston^ according to th^ 
discretionary poWer intrusted to him. 

Having thus traced Mr. Fish to Montego Bay, and marked 
liis exercises, successes, and disappointments, while he continu- 
ed in that part of the island, it will be necessary to take a survey 
of the progress of religion in Kingston and its vicinity, which 
now more immediately fell under his particular care. 

It has been already noted, that another missionary readhied 
Kingston in July 1794* ; at which time Mr. Fish, resigning hh 
charge, set off for Montego Bay. Nothing of any considera- 
ble kaport occurred in the early months after the arrival of the 
new missionary. The chapel in Kingston was well attended $ 
the st<»rms of persecution Were dispersed ; and a gradual increase 
of metnbers took place in the societies, many of whom felt the 
flowers <rf the world to come. At Port Royal, indeed, the so- 
ciety wi»ch had been formed appeared at first to be evidenriy 
to the decline. It was composed of persons, who had not pro- 
perly comted the cost before they began to build : hence a de- 
gree of stupor seemed to have overtaken them, which it was 
not easy to shake off. But though Port Royal at first bore too 
strong a resemblance to Montego Bay, Kingston and its vicinity 
put on a different appearance. Even at Port Royal, toward 
the close of that year, a movement appeared. On some of the 
large sugar estates a door was also opened, which, for want of 
labourers, it was difficuh to enter ; but which, from die success 
it promised, it would have been unpardonable to neglect. So 
esu-ly as 1795, languor had given |Aace to a spirit of hearing, in 
Pott Royal 5 and so far had the work of God begun to revive, 
that several, who had been the avowed, enemies of the cross of 
Christ, began to feel some relish for the things which made for 
their everlasting peace. The society, ^rfrich had been reduceidt 
to a mere remnant, augmented in numbers, and i work of grace 
dhone out afresh in almost every heart. From the spirit of hear- 
ing which prevailed, and the deep attention which was paid to 
the truths delivered^, a great ingathering to the real church ojf 
thrist was expected. With these views before them, Mr. Fish- 
ley j master-buildwr at Port R^oyal harbour, a respected member 
of otp: society, wrote the following letter, dated March 2eth, 
t795. 

** I trust, throtigh your assistance and advice, our present 
%rorthy minister wiU be abte to givfe a happy account of his mis* 
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sion. He is, in my opinion^, well adapted to it; as he is mmpley 
lovingi persevering with all faithfulness, ^>aring not hkusel£ 
1 hope he will soon have work enough to employ two or three 
jnore; for there are daily invitations for him to preach to the 
poor blacks, from those who were not long since avowed ene<* 
jnies of all religion. I therefore think it highly necessary thai 

' he should have assistance as soon as convenient/' . 

The religious state of Port Royal we may gather from the 
preceding letter; and this town and Kingston were the places 
which chiefly divided the missionary's labours. From the sub- 
sequent account it will evidently appear, that he had not spent 
his time in vain in either town. His letters evidently assure us^ 
that though his endeavours had not been accompanied with that 
degree of prosperity which was equal to the ardency of his 
vrishes, yet they had been so far crowned with success, as to 
leave but little room for complaint. His views of the state of 

' religion, together with the impressions made on his mind at this 
jtime by the spiritual prospects with which he felt himself sur- 
rounded, are best expressed in his own words. The feelings of 
pur bosoms must convince us, that when jHTOsperity in the things 
of God accompany us in the discharge of our duties, the eflTects 
which result from favours received are most naturally expressed 
in the warm eSiisions of a gratefiil heart.r Experience dictates 
this truth ; and it is corroborated by the following letter, vrhkh 
}s but an echo of what every pious mind would feel on a simi^ 
lar occasion. 

LETTER I. 

Dated Kingston f Jamaica, May 2^, 1795. 

** I take my pen to write to you; but hardly know what to 
say: only this, that considering the place and station I am in, 
and the state of our societies, I have great need of more grace, 
wisdom^ and love, than I possess. And yet, gLory.be to God, 
t am not discouraged. I feel his comfortable presence with me, 
though the most unworthy of fdl his servants, and I hope I have 
an interest in your prayers. 

^^ I use my endeavours to remove prejudices from the minds of 
the people, and, blessed be the Lord, I have met with great 
success. I have introduced evening preaching on Thursdays ; 
and instead of 20 or SO hearers, whom we used to have on Sun- 
days at four in the afternoon, we have, our chapel pretty well 
crowded with I suppose 8 or 900 hearers. Many merchants and 
-wincipal inhabitants attend, and all are very quiet and atten« 
live." We were obliged to move our singing-meeting from the 
9chool-room (which at last could not contain a fourth part of the 
people that attended) into the body of the cbapelj and now &e 
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idhapelb well crowded at that meeting. May the Lord in ten- 
der mercy lay to his hand, and build us all up for his glory. W% 
greatly need ministers that will speak boldly and cry aloud, men 
that are alive to God, and who will venture their lives and theiir 
all for God and for the poor negroes." 

•. We may plainly gather from this letter, that though thestat^ 
of religion in Kingston was not so high as pur* sanguine expec^- 
tations might induce us to hope, yet the prospects were far from 
being of a discouraging nature. All circumstances considered, 
they ivere as favourable as could reasonably be expected. Mul- 
titudes were induced to hear the word ; many had joined them- 
selves to the society, and several had found ^eace with God. 

That the labours of this missionary were not less prosperous 
after an abode of two months longar zmong the people of Kings- 
ton and Port Royal, the following letter will fiilly evince. The 
period of bis residence assurer us that Jiis judgment must have 
been matured on the subject of his epistle; it was written when 
his situaticHi must have been fully felt; when the observations of 
twelve months must have communicated all their intelligence ) 
and when the influence of novelty must have ceased to charm. 
The prospects which were then before him promised much 
future success, and his letter on that account breathes a spirit of 
gratitude towards God. 

LETTER n. 

Dated Kingston^ Jamaica^ July 14, 1795. 

<< Blessed be God^^ we are increasing in number : we have no 
storms or persecutions from without. Our chapel is frequently 
pretty well filled vrith quiet and attentive hearers. I hope many 
of our society are growing in grace, in the love of God and of 
one another. Our ^ singing-meetings are prudently and piously 
conducted ; and I believe are very edifying, and made a great 
blessing to many. Through the tender mercy of our God, and 
his good hand being upon us, we are increasing in temporal 
blessings. Heaven and earth seem to help the woman :* O for 
gratitude ! O fo^ love ! O for a spirit of thankfulness to God for 
all his mercies I Glory be to his name for his wonderful works 
to the children of men ! O wretched man that I am, I am not 
half thankful enough: O for a heart overpowered, overwhelmed, 
and swallowed up with love to God !" 

It is evident from these letters, that religion had ma^le iio 
inconsiderable progress in those parts of Jamaica to which the 
labours of this missionary had been applied. When a spirit 

... * Rev, ^. IC . 
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jof hearing j[)reiraib| the attention is eicited; and it is throii^ 
this medium that sacred impressions are most frequently made. 
A ^irit of hearing gives an undesigned sanction to the truths of 
the gospel) and softens the rigours of that prejudice which to0 
olten shuts the avenues of the soul. It is the onhr rational me- 
thod through which the enemies of religion can mm a proper 
estimate of those realities which they despise> and> through 
which they may learn the fundamental evidences of those triitiht 
tjiat they aiflfect to deny. 

Hiis spirit of hearing, it is plain from the letters which W^ 
have cited, prevailed in Elingston } and though the society in 
that place experienced a gradual increase, yet it would be hig^ily 
injudicious to conclude that the preaching of the gospel was 
productive of no benefit beyt^d these narrow confines. Impress 
sions which were then made on the hearts of many, though 
they may languish for a season, may return again on some m- 
tmre day, and finally lead to consolation in'a dying hour. Oon* 
victions thus received, may prepare the miod for the reception 
of the gospel in some other mode, while the original instant- 
ments are totally forgotten, and where they are entkely un- 
known. And it is not improbable, that on these accoimts many 
«re fiiendly to the gospel in various finrms, from whom we might 
have expected hostility*, and that the ministers of Chri^ find 
favour sometimes in the sight of those, from whom they had 
reason to look for the frowns and contempt of that carnal mind 
which is enmity to the things of God. We may, therefore^ 
without fearing to incur censure, conclude, that in many places 
God works through the instrumentality of his servants, though 
iii their own estimation they appear to have laboured in vain. 

The gospel in the district of Kingston at this period was not 
Exclusively confined to the towns. Some of the planta^ons on 
which were many hundreds of slaves, received the missionaries 
with all readinete. The proprietors Were friendly to the doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ, aild multitudes of the enslaved negroes 
were willing to hear. The divine ardour by whifch the mission- 
aries were actuated, prompted them to enterprise j ind enter- 
prise finally terminated in success. But these points wiHbest 
appear by recurring to the account whidi one of theih has 
transmitted of bis journeys and prospects, in the mountainous 
parts, among those who had been destitute of the form of god«<^ 
bness. 

LETTER III. 

Kingston^ Jamaica^ July 21 , 1796. 

" As I am going a long journey into the mountains and 
plains, I mean the sugar-eitatesof St; George and St. Hiomas^ 
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I ombraee this opportunity of writing to you a few }ine$> ta^ 
inform you what a good wor]c the Lord has begun by the. 
weakest of his instruments. 

^* About five weeks ago, I went with permission to Spring Gar- 
den, one of the largest and best sugar plantations on the island, 
the property of the Honourable Mr. Shirley. On this planta* 
tion there were about 20 white men in offices, and six or seven ^ 
hundred brawns and negroes. At my first arrival the prospect 
appeared very gloomy and comfortless : all the whites laughed 
at the idea oi preaching to the negroes ; insomuch that brother 
Francis the leader, and two or three other brethren who v^ent 
with me, were greatly discouraged. However, I was resolved 
to preach, and sound an alarm as often as I could, by night and, 
by day, were it but under the shelter of the trees, or exposed 
te the burning sun^ But God was better to us than our fears. 

Colonel , a great planter, and a very civil man, happening 

tq dine there the n^xt day, I had some conversation withhim^ 
and found he was no enemy to the gospeL He expressed a de- 
sire to hear me preach ; and they offered me the great hall^ 
where all the whites and about 300 browns and blacks assem- 
bled. Solemnity and attention appeared on every countenance, 
and all kneeled down to prayer. From that time the clouds 
dispersed. I preached five or six times at Spring Garden, which 
is 42 miles northward from Kingston. I am now going east^ 
ward to Petersfield y and from thence to ^n estate of Mr. Shir- 
ley's about 30 miles further. If the work prospers upon the 
su^r estates, the gospel will soon spread through all the island.** 

From this letter we karn the state of religion in the country 
p^rtfr of Jamaica, and the dispositions of the planters towarcLi 
it. Durin? the preceding year tranquillity prevailed in the 
towns. The congregations w^e large and respectable ; so that 
those who were inclined to make disturbances, were awed inta 
silence by the example and presence of the opulent and power- 
ful, whom they durst not offend. 

The prospects in Pc»t Royal continued to brighten v the num- 
ber of converts increased, and appearances in these departments 
of the island were highly favourable. Nor had they altogether 
proved delusive on the country estates.in the following months ; 
on the contrary, the power of divine grace was felt in many 
souls« And though the sanguine hopes which were entertained 
proved in some degree fdhcious, tho triumphs of the gospel 
were exceedingly great, as the fc^lowing letter most fully 
evinces. 

LETTER IV. 
Kitjgstony Jamak^y Sunday ^ M^y 21, 17^7. 

^^ Having &!iished, by (be grace of God, the labours of this 
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koly day, I am resolved, the Lord willing, eariy In the niooa* 
jDf^ to set out for the mountains, and spend a, week among the 
poor souls that are far from Kingston, and perhaps much far-r 
ther from God. They have none to help them : God pity 
them ! 

*^ Dear Sir, you would rejcrice to see the qpenings we have 
in this extensive island. We preach at Spring Garc&n, on the 
northern side of the island, and have about 50 in society. At 
Petersfield, on the eastern side, we have many more. Botli. 
these sugar estates belong to the Honourable Henry Shirley. He 
has two other estates in Trelawney; and the last time he was 
in town, he desired me to write to you for a minister for them. 
He will build a chapel, a house for the minister, and will give 
between £l4fO and £150 salary. I hope, dear Sir, you will 
not ddiay in - sending one : a thousand souls are worth car- 
ing for. 

** Our leaders go out to teach in several places ; but having 
families, they csumot go far. When I first came here, we had 
£ve leaders; but, blessed be 6od> we have now twenty, and. 
work enough for them all." 

The state of Montego Bay was at this time not altogether un- 
known to the society in Kingston. The little success which Mr. • 
Fish had met with after the dreadful calamities already recited5 
the increase of the ministerial labours in Kingston, and the^ 
pleasing prospects which appeared on some of the plantations^ 
as stated in the preceding letter, combined together to urge his 
recal from this comparatively barren spot. These circum-^ 
stance, co-operating with other causes, brought him to the 
field of action, where his colleague had been so peculiarly- 
blessed. 

It was in the month of August 1797, that Mr. Fish received *■ 
letters from Kingston, stating the sudden but severe illness of 
his fellow-labpurer, and soliciting his immediate return. This - 
unexpected affliction, in conjunction with the incidents already . 
mentioned, left but little room for uncertainty. The call ap- 
peared imperious, and urged him to obey. He advised the 
serious individuals among the ft^ee mulattoes and free blacks - 
who resided in Montego Bay, to follow him, but could not pre- >- 
vail. They were now deprived of all external aid ; but the . 
promises of God were not withdrawn. To Him, therefore^ : 
who is both able and willing to keep ft*om falling those who con- 
fide in him, and to the word of bis grace, they were devoudy 
commended ; and Mr. Fish, from a full conviction of duty, ., 
then took his most affectionate leave of them. 

On his arrival in Kingston, he found that the {nembers in 
society amounted to several hundreds : but, througn the e:Kces^ 
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shw labour which had devolved on his •fellow-missionary, dis- 
cipline had been much neglected. Many among them> he 
soon discovered, were not only questionable characters, but 
unworthy the. name of Methodists. Of these, he was obliged 
to exclude as many as fifty-one, some for the wilful neglect 
of the means of grace, some for disorderly conduct, and others 
for acts of immorality which would admit of no excuse. 

His colleague, recovering from the severe illness with which 
in the month of August he had been so violently attacked, was 
enabled to visit some estates in the mountains : so tliat Mr* 
Fish was for a season left alone to divide his labours between 
Kingston and Port Royal, in both of which places he was par- 
ticularly wanted.^ Of the state of religion in these towns, after 
having taken a survey of the congregations, and the numbers 
that composed the societies, he transmittled the following 
account. 

LETTER V. 

Dated Kingston, Jamaica, Septz 23, 1797. 

** My colleague went into the country, intending to take a 
circuit of about ten days : but finding many doors unexpect- 
edly opened, and a pleasing prospect of abundant success, he 
has now continued above three weeks, and will not return till 
after the next Sunday. Hitherto my employment has been 
chiefly in town, where (including Port Royal) we have con- 
stantly as much work as one missionary can attend to. Surely, 
if you saw the prospect of success which we have in this part 
of the island, and knew how distressed we are for want of more, 
help, you would send us at least two or three fellow-laboiurers 
without delay. 

** It is now the time of the quarterly visitation of the society. 
I am sorry to find that it will be necessary to exclude some, on 
account of their immoral lives. I have not yet gone through 
all the classes, and therefore cannot be very exact in the ac«> 
count; but I suppose there will remain in Kingston about 10 
whites, 60 browns, and 250 blacks. Of the cTountry I can give 
no^regular account till my colleague returns. 

** My regard for the people of Kingston is such, that I 
could rejoice to spend my last breath in serving them. Though 
I have so much work that sometimes I scarcely know what to 
do first, yet it is all pleasant and delightftil : and thou^ conr 
stantly engaged, in public or private, abroad or at hoi&e, .from 
four in th/e morning till ten at night, I bless God, I ^arcely 
know what fatigue or weariness is ; so graciously has the Lord 
renewed my strength djxrmg v^j voyage from Montego Bay, 
^d since my arrival here/' 

VOL. I, ' sk; ' 
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The letters which we have laid before the reader, uniformly 
concur in evincing the want of more missionaries. In compli* 
ance with these earnest solicitations, three Were sent very early 
in 1798, whose names were Alexander, Campbelli and Fdw- 
ler. Mr. Alexander arrived in March, and the two latter to- 
wards the end of April. Their numbers were now sufficient 
for every purpose : all those whowere desirous to obtain m^ 
struction, could easily be attended i and the missionaries had 
an opportunity of making trial of some new places, in which 
the gospel had not yet been preached. 

It has been an objection almost as old as Christianity, which 
has been urged against its advocates, tliat these men are enemies 
to Casar; and in all succeeding ages, from the first propaga- 
tion of the gospel to the present day, it has been die eommon 
lot of religious people to be represented as disafiected to the go- 
vernment of the country under which they live. The M^o- 
dists in Jamaica were not without their share of this undeserved 
reproach. 

In the beginning of April 1797, an opportunity offfered of 
bringing this calumny to the test. A voluntary subscription 
was at that time set on foot, to assist the mother-country in car- 
irying on the war. Although a poor people, the members of 
^e various societies were emulous to unite with their fellow- 
subjects in testifying their inviolable attachment to the govern- 
ment and person of oisr most gracious sovereign; As indivi- 
duals, their contributions woukf have been unwprthy of notice; 
but as a collective body, their exertions were a sufficient answer 
to those calumnies which tended to injure their reputation. On 
the present occasion, they raised among themselves, by the 
most laudable exertions, in the course of a few days, the sum 
of £\50\ and such was the ardour wluch manifested itself on 
this occasion, that many among them declared they, would 
rather dispose of some of their clothes, than omit contributing, 
when duty and affection equally excited them to action. Both 
whites and blacks united in tne contribution \ and even th« 
slaves exerted themselves in testifying their loyalty at this im- 
portant crisis; and it may be fairly questioned, whether any 
equal number of individuals in similar circumstances could be 
found in the whole inland, whose zeal was more ardent, or 
whose effi>rts were more successful. Our loyalty as a body has 
been demonstrated by our actions; and on this subject we chal- 
lenge the most rigorous investigation. 

The limits of this department of our history vriH not permit 
us to enter into every minute particular. In 1801, the number 
of members in society amounted nearly to six hundred through 
the whole isl9j;idU l^Bofij of (b^se ezyoy^ the pardoning love of 
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IS^d) and all manifested a sinceee desire of being experimen- 
tally acquainted with him. llie societies might probably be mul- 
tiplied by six, to ^ve the amount of all the regular congregations, 
including all colours and complexions. There were als9 nine 
local preachers or exhorters, who spoke iq public for God, and 
warned thi^ brethren to flee from the wrath to come. These 
were either blacks or people oi colour. Their lives were pious; 
they were admirably adapted for the work in which they were en- 
gagedi and, however the voice of prejudice may exclaim against 
the intdlectual powers of those who are of African birth and 
extraction, certain it is, that the abilities of these men were far 
£rom being contemptible. 

, The rules which had been adopted for the internal regulation 
of the societies, divided the men from the women, and placed 
each sex in s^>arate classes. They met at different times, and 
most of the female classes had a female leader. Four public 
prayer-meetings wereregularly held in dilFerentparts of Kingston 
every week;and everymoming at five o'clock, and also onThurs- 
day evening, a sermon or public lecture was commonly given. 
Thus public meetings for prayer, and public service in the cha- 
pel, visiting the sick, comforting the afflicted, reproving the 
disobedient, and superintending the classes, left bu^ little room, 
either tp extend the work further abroad in difierjent p^s, or 
to permit the missionaries to waste their time in indolence and 
sloth. 

In the month of April 1802, however, some of the local 
preachers belonging to the society in Kingston paid a visit fo 
fioTznt Bay, and found many of the inhabitants of that place 
much disposed to hear the word of God expounded, and to 
join in public worship. They were seconded in their endea« 
vours by Mr. Fish and Mr. Campbell. The word which was 
delivered, had its desired effect upon many. In the beginning 
of July a society was formed consisting of about thirty persons, 
which, by the ensuing November, had augmented to ninety. 
A spirit of hearing continued, and a pleasing prospect was held 
out of much future success. The congregations increased, and 
the work of God was carried on in the midst of that persecution 
which the rabble in most new places think it their duty to pro- 
mote : but God supported his servants while they were sur- 
rounded with dangers ^ and while he protected them on every 
side, he prospered the work of their hands. 

The more malignant enemies of Christianity did not relish 
this progress of religion. Like the infidel Sadducees, men- 
tioned Acts iv. 1 — 3. and v. 17, 18. they were filled with in- 
dignation at seeing the refornv which had been produced in 
^fifi ms^nners of those who bad been their companions in gml^ 
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The sentiments of these men could not fail to be known to the 
rabble, and this gave a sanction to their outrages } so that in- 
terrUptions'became more frequent and more lofmidable. In 
consequence of these disturbances, an application was ipade tor 
a licence for the houses in which the meetings were held ; but 
this was refused by the magistrates. On the contrary^ these 
houses were represented, as nuisances, to the quarter-ses»oiifir 
oif the jparish. The justices accordingly gave orders that thq 
houses should be indicted at the next quarter-sessions, and thcf 
prosecution began accordingly. But the enemies of religion 
finding nothing to bring against either preacher cnr people, that 
would bear inspection, as being hostile to the laws either €>f 
God or man, they were compelled, however reluctantly^ to 
give it up. 

As no legal opposition could be made, the meetings continu* 
ed, without sustaining any other interrupticm than that which we 
have already noticed, from those of the populace wIh) neither 
feared God nor regarded man. A few disorderly individuals, 
indeed, from whose stations in life a superior mode of conduct 
might have been expected, gave by their example some counte- 
nance to the mob; but all these were insignificant circmnstabces. 
The cause of God rose triumphant over these- oppositions; 
many were added to the infant church, and gave reason to 
hope that they were added also to its spiritual Head. 

In this state of progressive prosperity things went on till 
December 1802; when an Act, evidently subversive of the Tole- 
i^tion Act of Great Britain, and most opposite to the spirit of 
our excellent constitution, passed the legislative assembly cS 
Jamaica. The dreadful effects of which this law was produc- 
tive to the cause of religion in Jamaica, are almost inc^ula- 
ble. Not only the Methodist missionaries, but many pious tod 
useful preachers of different denominations, were involved in 
its influence. Mr. Reid, the Scotch missionary, and Mr. 
Sweigle, the Baptist minister, together with all the local 
preachers and exhorters throughout the island, were silenced 
in an instant. As this Act was an evident violation of the rights 
of all British subjects professing the Protestant religicm, we will 
Jay it, verbatim y before our readers, and transmit it to posterity; 
that future generations may contemplate with astoni|dunent the 
decision of a legislative assembly, given so late as thexommeJiee- 
ment of the nineteenth century. The following is an exact 

copy: ' ' 

** An Act to prevent preaching by persons not duly qualified 
by law. ' 

" I. " Whereas there now exists in this island an evil, whkh 
is daily increasing, and threatens much daibger to thepieace and 
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safety thereof, by reason of the preacliing of iU-di^sed, iUtter^ 
rate, or ignorant, enthusiasts^ to meetings of negroes and per^ 
sons of colour, chiefly slaves, unlawfully assembled; whereby 
not only ^e minds or the hearers are perverted with fanatical 
notions, bat opportunity is afibrded to them of concerting 
schemes of much {lublic and private mischief: Wi^ bis MajtS'* 
-hfs mast dutfftd and Uyal subjects^ the Liiutermnt Governor^ CauncU, 
oM Assenthy^ (ftUsyour Majesitfs island of Jam^ea^ humbly be^ 
seech ytur Majesty thit k may be enacted^ and be it therefeite enacted 
and crdmned by the atUhority of the same^ That from and after 
the passing of this Act, in case any person not duly quaHfied 
and authorixed, or permitted, as is dire<;tedby the laws of thi» 
island and of Great Britabi, dull, under pretence of being a 
minister of religion, presume to preach or teach in any meet^ 
ing or assembly of negroes or people of colour within this 
island; every such person shall be deemed and taken to be a 
rogue and vagabond, and within the intent and meaning of this 
Act, and be punished in the manner hereafter mentioned. 

II. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. 
That it may and shall be lawful for any magistrate of the pariA 
wherein the offence aforesaid shall be committed, on complaint 
made to him on oath, or upon his own hearing or view, to 
cause the offender to be apprehended and committed to the 
common gaol ; and shall forthwith associate with himself two 
other justices of the peace of the same parish ; and have an- 
thorky to summon all persons, capable of giving evidence, to 
appear before them ; which three magistrates, so associated^ 
shall, upon due conviction of the offender, adjudge him or her, 
i£ of free condition, to be committed to the workhouse, there 
to be kept to hard labour, for the first ofibnce for the term of 
one month, and for every subsequent offence for the term of 
six months, each : and in case the offender shall be a slave, 
such offender shall for the first ofience be committed for hard 
labour to the nearest workhtmse for one month, and for ervery 
subsequent offence to be sentenced to receive a public floggings 
not exceeding thirty-nine lashes : provided always, that ^en- 
ever the offence committed by a white person shall appear of 
extraordinary heinousness, it shall and may be lawful for any 
one or more of the justices of the peace, and he and they are 
hereby required, to secure the appearance of any such oden- 
der at the next subsequent supreme or assize coiut, by suffi* 
cient bail or commitment, to answer for the offence ; and^ oA 
conviction f to suffer such punishment as such court shall see fit to in" 
flicty not extending to life. 

III. And be it fturther enacted by the authority aforesaid. 
That from and after the passing of this Act, in case any owner, 
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possessor, or occupier of any house, outhouse/ yard, or other 
place whatsoever, shall knowingly permit any meeting or assem* 
biy of negroes, or people of colour, for the purpose of hear*^ 
mg the preaching or teaching of any person of the descrip- 
tion hereinbefore declared to be a rogue and vagabond, every 
person so permitting such meeting or assnnbly shall, on con- 
. viction thereof before the court of quarter-sessions of the same 
parish ac precinct, incur a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, at the discretion of the said court, and be committed 
to the common gaol until such fine be paid, and until the offen- 
der sh^l have given security for his future good behaviour, by 
recognizance for such time, and in such sum, and with such 
sureties, as the court shall judge fit. 

** Passed the Council^ •* Passed the Assembly^ this Vlth 

ISth Dec. 1802. D/iy of Dec. 1802. 

M, Atkinson CI, Con,^ P. H. Rcdwood, Speaker J 

*' I consent f this ISih Day of Dec. 1802, G. Nugent: 

The law which we have given above, sets out with insinuat- 
ing, that some ill-disposed, illiterate, and ignorant enthusiasts, 
endanger by their preachlngi &c. the peace and safety of the 
island. That these insinuations were perfectly unfounded, ap- 
pears demonstrable from a train qf circumstances ; and that 
the framers and supporters of this Act fully designed to put an 
end to the preaching of the Methodist missionaries, will leave 
no room for a moment's doubt. If the above insinuations were 
true, ^hy, we would ask, did they not support these insinua- 
lions by facts ? If they could, they were bound in justice to 
themselves, and to the safety of the island, to have done it ; 
and if they could not, they ought not to hav,e passed the law. 
If the accusations were true, they ought to have been substan«<< 
dated) and if false, they ought not to have been made. 

That evidences against those whom the law cqnsidered as de- 
linquents were not difiicult to obtain, if the charges had been 
true, is apparent from the nature of th^ alleged ojSencesj but 
nothing of that kind, which the preamble to the Act so speci- 
ously sets forth, could ever be made to appear. Nay, not a 
single attempt. was ever made to substantiate the accusations 
which were made the pretence for calling the Act into being. 
Not a single expression, dropped by any of the missionaries, 
was ever charged with disloyalty ; n^ was any thing which 
icould sanction the insinuations that we now investigate, ever 
attempted to be inferred and made out from either the words 
or actions of the missionaries. 

Instead of being Ale to substantiate, by specific facts, the 
charges which apparently rendered tlie Act necessary^ th^ yerj 
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«viden€es which were procured to convict the missionariet 
•of the guilt of preaching! invariably bore their testimony in 
favour of their peaceable demeanor. On the trial of Mr. 
WilUams, of Morant Bay, when the witnesses were interro- 
gated, whether or not they had ever heard any thing of impro* 
per doctrine from any of our preachers, which could tend to 
mislead the minds either of slaves or of other persons, they 
invariably answered, that they never had. 

The Act was no sooner passed into a law, than it wft^ ordered 
to be promulgated in the public newspapers ; and on the twen- 
ty-fifth of December, 1802, it appeared in print* It soon 
* circulated through the island ^ and in the course of a few 4ays 
' reaiched Morant Bay, the place in which persecution seemed 
to have taken up its principatabode. 

The title of the Act, and that clause which prohibited all 
** persons from preaching, who were not duly qualified and 
authorized, or permitted, as was directed by the laws of the 
island and of Great Britain," was understood to apply to those 
only who had not obtained a qualification agreeably to the iiv^ 
junctions of the Act of Toleration in England. And in the 
confidence of this persuasion, the missionaries, conscious of 
their legal qualifications^ continued to preach without the ap^ 
prehension of any interruption ; but in this they soon found 
themselves much deceived, as the sequel will evince. 

During the time that genuine religion had been prospering 
in Morant Bay, it had pleased infinite Goodness to raise up a 
Mr. WilUams, a free man of colour, who, in the capacity of a 
local preacher, was very serviceable in promoting the worfc that 
had been begun. Mr. Williams was of a most exemplary charac- 
ter, and possessed abilities calcinated for great usefulness. As he 
had not, however, been regularly <pialified,he came immediately 
within the letter of the law} and, to avoid its penalties, refrain- 
ed from speaking. He wasi the more readily induced to this^ 
as the quarter- sessions was at hand ; to which he intended to 
-apply, to obtain those qualifications which the law appeared 
to demand. 

However,he soon fouiid himself greatly mistaken in his expec- 
tations. The law was read at the quarter-sessions ; and orders 
were given to have the Act enforced in all its rigour, and that 
copies should be posted in the most conspicuous places of the 
parish, that ignorance of its existence might not furnish any 
one with a plea for. infringing it. 

Mr. Williams, together with two other local preachers, then 
appeared before the sessions, and solicited to be qualified ac- 
cording to law ; but, instead of obtaining that grant which they 
r^quested| they were ordered away by the chief magistrate i 
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who at the same time observed, <^ that they ou(^ to be com^ 
mitted for daring to address the court." This rema]4cable in- 
stance of lenity was manifested on the 4th of January, 180S. 

On the evening of the following day, about twenty serious 
persons assembled, among whom was Mr. Williams*- They 
mmg a few hymns, joined together in prayer to God, and then 
retired ; without attempting, either by preaching or teaching, 
to violate the law that was to be so rigorously enxorced* 

^' Sanguinary laws (says a great modem writer) are never in 
vrmt of agents to execute them, nor of individuals to 'inform 
aijainst those who offend*'' This was particularly the case at 
Morant Bay. An informati<m wfis instantly lodged against 
those who had assembled. The.magistrates took Mr. Williams's 
condua into consideration, and viewed it in a very serious light. 
it was considered as preaching, and the next day he was appre- 
hended, and taken before five magistrates. Several witnesses 
iwere then produced to prove what Mr. Williams had no inten- 
tion to deny ; but none of them could prove that he had been 
^ther preaching or teaching in the sense that the law meant. 
It was> however, satisfactorily demonstrated, that he had been 
g^i^fy hoth of singing and prayings and of these complicated 
crimes Mr. Williams stood convi^ed. 

The ms^istrates observed, that these proceedings were an 
evident evasion of the law, and that Mr« Williams had subjected 
lumself to the. penalty which it had threatened to inflict. Mr. 
Williams t<dd them, that he had no conception that singing a 
few hymns, and praying, was either preaching or teaching ; 
and dbat if it were, he had applied for a qualification, and had 
been refused. His trial was quickly dispatched; so that he had 
neither time nor use for any fiirther defence. 

It* was on this trial that the witnesses were asked by Mr. 
Williams, whether they had ever heard any improper doctrines 
from the preachers, or any thing that could tend to midead the 
minds either of the slaves or of other persons ? Their answers 
were decidedly in favour of the preachers. The fear of detach- 
ing the slaves from due subordination, has always been made 
the pretext for prohibiting preaching; but, notwithstanding this 
pretended or imaginary danger, nothing has ever been adduced 
from real observation to prove the truth of such assertions-. 
The fact, indeed, is exactly the reverse : the more the fear of 
God takes place in the hearts of those people, the more obe- 
dient and subcn-dinate they are : and this change is evident in 
those of the Methodist societies. 

Mr. Williams, having been found guilty of ; that species of 
singing which meant preachings was sentenced to one month's 
hard labour in the work-house, and was instantly ren^orved from 
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trial to punishment. Whether thb piinislitnent» however, was 
thought to be too severe, or that it wonld appear odious in the 
eyes of the public, it is difficult to say ; but the fact was, that 
instead of chaining him, and putting him to labour with the 
runaway slaves, which was the import of his commitment, the 
gaoler had directions to keep him closely confined in the gaol or 
work-house during the peruxl above stated. 
. The room in which he was confined was close, and the floor 
paved with brick y but, what was of greater consequence, the 
apartment, taken all together, was exceedingly damp ; so that an 
infliction of this nature is sometimes attended with the most 
fatal efiPects in the insalubrious dimgeons of Jamaica. 

In the midst of this confineipent, he found the consolations 
of God neither to be few nor small : he knew in whom he had 
believed ; hts trust was in the living God, and his mind was 
kept in perfect peace. He felt the supporting grace of the^Re- 
deemer, in whose cause he was called unjustly to sufier, and 
was preserved without a disposition to murmur at this afflictive 
dispensation. 

Indeed, so graciously was he preserved, that, though con- 
fined in this solitary mansion, the rheumatic pains, under which 
he had occasionally laboured, did not increase upon him during 
his imprisonment ; and he was finally liberated without sus^ 
taining any bodily injury. What added to his consolation was, 
to hear that the society remained unshaken in the midst of th(»e 
troubles, and evinced their faith by their love and zeal for 
God. The conduct of all was exemplary and peaceable <m 
these trying occasions \ so that, though in the furnace of af- 
fliction, they could plainly perceive the compassionate hand of 
Godw 

The period of Mr. Williams's imprisonment being expired, 
he was directed to find bail for his appearance at the next quar- 
ter-sessions, to be tried for the penalty which the law inflicts 
on the owners or possessors of houses in which prayer and 
preaching had been practised : with this direction he rdiised to 
comply ', he was' therefore kept in confinement another day $ 
and when they found he would not accept of liberty upon such 
unworthy conditions, they thought proper to sign his discharge, 
and he was accordingly released. 

. This Worthy man, however, had scarcely been liberated att 
hour, before Mr. Camj^ell, one of the missionaries, was brought 
to the same ropm.to supply his place. He had befen guiky of 
a similar offence, had been apprehended by the same authority, 
tried by the same magistrates, and committed to the same pri^ 
son. To give, therefore, in detail some of the leading features 
of his guilt, and of the circiunstances of -his trial and puiudew 
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jxienti it wilf be oecessary to cany back our views to die pex'io^ 
in which Mr. Williams vras first confined, because the narratives 
of both are closely connected. 

Mr. Campbelli hearing thafc Mr. Williaxns had been, taken up 
and coi^ned because he had joined with others' in singing and 
prayer^ repaired immediately to Morant Bay ; and, considering 
himself properly qualified, he made no scruple to preach soo» 
«fteir his arrival. The licence which he had obtained previously 
to his leaving England, was at this time deemed legal ', and 
therefore, notwithstanding the late law, he felt himself secure. 
The Toleration Act of England had eiven to it the legality on 
which he rested ; and neither hianself, nor Mr. Fish, had any 
conception that the late act was intended to operate in direct 
coiltravention to a»i established law of the mother-country. The 
peof^le of Motant Bay, in consequence of the imprisonment of 
Mr. Williams, were much afiiicted ; but they had placed their 
repose in the promises of God, and rejoiced exceedingly when 
they found that the missionaries had not deserved them in the 
midst of their distress. 

. The first evening that Mr. Campbell attempted to speak in 
public, he was apprehended, and taken before one of the ma^ 
i;istrates who resides in the place. He was interrogated on his 
conduct, and produced his licence, as containing that qualifica-« 
tion which exempted him from the penal part of the law. The 
snagistrate concurred with him in this sentiment, telling him that 
it would do for the present, and he was fiiirly dismissed with- 
out either injunction or compromise^ 

On this discharge Mr. Campbell continued to preach for se- 
veral days without any legal interruption whatsoever. But it 
was not long before he received various intimations that some 
misfortune awaited faim^ thoUgh he knew not precisely in what 
particular form. In consequence of this information, he return- 
ed to Kingston, to take the advice of counsel on the legality of 
his licence, as it stood in relation to the new law ; and being 
informed by the professional gentlemen whom he consulted^ 
that his licence gave him aU the qualification which was neces^ 
sary, he returned again to Morant Bay, and continued to preach 
in public, as he had been accustomed prior to the passing of 
the new law. 

Bi this niode of conduct Mr. Campbell continued until the 
7th of February 1803 j when he was apprehended and taken 
before four magistrates, among whom was the very person 
who had previously given him his discharge. On, the appear- 
ance of the culprit, they asked him if he was aware of the law 
:which forbade unqualiified persons to preach? To this his 
>i^ply was, *^ that he did not consider hunself of that descr^ 
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tion, «s he had ^alified himself tinder the lavs of England/' 
He then produced his licence ; upon the reading of whichi one 
of the magistrates observed, that it was his opinion that Mr. 
Campbell's licence was not sufficient^ and that he came under 
the penakjr of the new law. Mr. CampbeU said in reply, that 
he had not come thither without advice. He was then called 
upon to make his defence. He inquired what law of the island 
was against his licence. The answer he received was, that he 
might propound questions, but they were not obliged to answer 
him. Mr. Campbell then observed, that if that were the case, it 
was of no use for him to say any thing in his defence. Here the 
altercation ended, and Mr. Campbell was committed to prison. 

In this abode of solitude Mr. Campbell was not long con- 
fined; but while he was in prison, he was kept so closely that none 
but his wife and children were (during part of the time) per« 
mitted to remain in the room with him. Through die iron 
gratings of hbi windows, his firtends were permitted to converse 
with him occasionally ; and he found means, though thus im- 
mured^ to exhort them to be steadfast and immoveable in the 
ways of God, and to look beyond the cloudy dispensation which 
then overwhelmed them. From the consolations which he fdt 
in his own soul, he was enabled to impart comfort to others^ 
and to exhort them to hold fast whereunto they had attained^ 
and to urge, undaunted, their way to eternal life. 

He had not been confined many days before he obtained a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, to remove his body before the supreme 
court of judicature, which was then sitting : he was accordingly 
conducted thither ; and his cause was heard before the chief 
justice of the islsmid and two assistant judges. 

Mr. Campbell's counsel pointed out, in a masterly and pei^ 
sjncuous manner, that he did not come under that description 
of persons which the law intended to forbid ; but that he had 
been legally qualified under the laws of Great Britain ; and he 
challenged the opposite counsel to produce any law of the 
island under which Mr. Campbell could further qualify, to ex- 
empt himself from those charges which were now brought 
against him. The (^posite counsel entered largely into those 
ima^nary dangers which resulted from preaching, to mulattoes 
and slaves, but without attempting to bring home the charges 
upon Mr. Campbell, of to adduce any specific instances in sup- 
port of the theory which he advanced. It was a declamation, 
which rather apologized for the law, than criminated the de- 
fend^t ; and rested upon hypothetical possibility, without any 
personal application. 

Mr. Campbell, however,- was found «iilty of preaching at 
Monmt ^ayi and nothing could Ipe sai4 m his beluilf. There 
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were sufficient evidences of his gii3t> and he .was finaUy con- 
demned. The chief justice, indeed, was'^of opinion, that Mr. 
Csonpbell's licence vras sufficient; but the majority of the court 
being of a diffi»rent judgment, he was obliged to give way, and 
to pronounce that they (the majority) were of opinion, that Mr. 
Campbell's licence was not sufficient to protect him from the 
penalty of that law which he had broken. 
' On the second day after these transactions, another hearing 
took place on the validity of his coounitment $ in which it was 
satisfactorily proved, from severail law-cases, that it was not 
valid either in form or substance. But these cases were over- 
ruled, and found to be of no avaul. The chief justice, indeed, 
seemed evidently of opinion, that the informalities and defects 
in the commitment were fatal to it ; but the other judges were 
ef a diffiirent way of thinking. Indeed, it appeared highly 
probable, that if the decision en the case had been entirely left 
to the chief justice, Mr. Campbell would have been acquitted. 

The trial and imprisonment of Mr. Campbell became an 
instructive lesson to Mr. Fish, who stood nearly in the same 
predicament. From the circumstances of that trial, he learned 
that it would be necessary to apply to the quarter-sessions for 
a licence for himself; as the late decisi<m had informed him that 
his authority was nearly as illegal as that of Mr. Campbell. The 
quarter-sessions in Kingston happening the day after this deci-^ 
sion, Mr. Fish applied accordingly ; but much hesitation took 
place. However, on his producing his letters of ordinaticm, he, 
and he only, was permitted to take the oaths prescribed by the 
Toleration Act of Great Britain. 

Previously to the application of Mr. Fish, hopes were enter- 
tained by some, that licences might be procured by the local 
preachers ; but others, who were better acquainted with the state 
of things, were less sanguine. The difficultv, however, with 
which Mr. Fish obtained his licence, rendered it perfectly use- 
less for any of the local preachers to apply. They were wait- 
ing in the court at the time that he succeeded ; but not being 
able to produce those testimonials of ordination through which 
he had been successful, their application would only have ex- 
posed them to the censure of the court ; and therefore they 
desisted. 

When the new law w^ published, which was on Christmas 
day, the Baptists, who were somewhat numerous in the ishmdt 
ceased to assemble to worship God ; and the reason of this c(m- 
duct was, because Mr. Swiegle, their pastor, was a man of co* 
lour. Mr. Reid, the Scotch minister, who^ like Mr. Swiegle, 
was an excellent and pious man,' was reduced to the same di- 
knunsi : thb minister ceased preaching sdso; not because he was 
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afiraid of imprisonmenti but because the people were afraid to 
hear him. The houses in which prayer-meetings had usually 
been held, could be opened for that purpose no longer^ and 
those who had been accustomed to officiate on these occasions 
were under the necessity of being silent. 

The success, however, of Mr. Fish in obtaining a licence,, 
though accompanied with the utmost difficulty, embold^ied 
Vlr. Swiegle and Mr. Reid to apply for liberty to preach to their 
respective congregations^ but their appUcations were made in 
vain. Mr. Campbell, after having performed his quarantine^ 
was at length liberated from the workhouse, or house of cor- 
rection, to remain in silence, or to commit new crmes f He^ 
notwithstanding, repaired to Kingston, and obt^ed a licen^ 
about the middle of May, as Mr. Fish had done before,.. froofe 
ibe quarter<*sesgions held in that place. 

On this occasion, Mr. Fish observes, in a letter dated May the 
SOthy 1803, as follows: ^^ In consequence of Mr. Campbell'sf 
having obtained a licence, the mouths of two of us are open t 
but it was in vain for our exhorters to apply ; nay, even^ Mr» 
Warren, although a white man, and a most excellent person^ 
was refused. The only objection against him was, his not be- 
ing in holy orders. It is not yet certain, whether our licences 
obtained in Kingston will be allowed as valid in any other pa^- 
rish. lii the mean time, thank God ! our congregations in 
Kingston are rather increased than diminished ; and the society,, 
during the last six months, is augmented feom 435 to 515. 
Most of our Morant Bay friends continue steadfast, although 
in the midst of foes, and deprived of the public means of 
grace. Those who are able, do not think it too much to travel 
thirty*one miles to Kingston, to enjoy the ordinances of the 
gospel. In the mean time, the situation of the Baptists is truly 
deplorable. We have one place open, and two preachers al- 
lowed to work \ but they, as to public ordinances, are altoge- 
ther destitute." 

Mr. Campbell, having obtained this licence in Kingston, once 
more macte his appearance at Morant Bay, in company with Mr. 
Fish. They went at the time of the quarter-sessions^ and pre* 
sented a written petition to the magistrates, praying for a licence 
for a house in. that place in which they had been accustomed to 
meet : at the same time they observed, that they had been duly 
qualified in Kingston, according to the Toleration Act ; but that 
they were willing to take the oaths again, if required. The 
Court did Messrs. Fish and Campbell the £ivour to read their 
petition; which was then returned by the chairman, with this 
reply, << The magistrates are unanimously resolved to grant no 
Seances.'* 
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< TliebiismeM,howeTer,dtdnottenninatfthere. The magistrates 
now revived a branch of the prosecution which had been drop- 
ped for the space of three months, and issu^'a warrant to ap-* 
fHTehend Daniel Campbell and John Williams, and to lay them 
under the penalty of j^ 100, which, according to the new law and 
their interpretation of it, they had incurred, as, occupiers and 
possessors of the meeting-house at the time of their being pro- 
secuted for preaching* in consequence of these proceedings, 
a ccmstable was repeatedly sent to Kingston (thurty<»ne miles) 
Vith fuU directions to take Mr. Campbell into cmtody : p]»>Ti- 
dentially^ however, lie always escaped capture. But, imder- 
Standing that if they once took him, they were resolv^ not 
only to enforce the'penalty of jS^IOO, but to require such keen-, 
rides, a^ he could not possibly give, he found it useless either^ 
to contend or to make any appeal. In order, therefore, to. 
av(»d perpetual imprisonment, he meditated his departure from 
die island ; and, after meeting with the full approbation of hi& 
firiends on the propriety of the measure, he embarked for Eng- 
land as soon as an opportunity presented itself, and arrived in 
London November the 27th, 1803. 

. One remark is here worthy of peculiar observation. At the 
time that Messrs. Fish and Campbell applied to the quarter- 
sessions of Morant Bay for a licence for a house, the parish was. 
totally destitute of a minbter : the rector, through ill . healthy 
had fa«en obliged to quit the island, and no curate could be pro- 
cured to supply his place j so that the whole parish was desti- 
tute of public worship. 

An event happened about this time, which is worthy of no- 
tice: a letter from Jamaica, dated July 23, 18^3, observes as 
follows : ^* Two negroes were executed on the parade in Kingston 
a short time since, for being ring-leaders of a gamg of negroes, 
who were to have set £re to Kingston, and murdered all the 
whites : a. number of the rest, I understands are to be sent off 
the island. How thankful ought we to be, that not one o£ 
these was found to be a hearer of the teaching and preaching 
of theperscms who are deemed to be rogues and vagabonds by 
our late law !" ' 

. No doubt can be entertained, that the execrable villanies pf 
these incendiaries would have been imputed to the Methodists, 
if any one of the delinquents had been in the habit of ^tteod^ 
ing their ministry. This, under existing circumstances, would 
have been made a pretext for prohibiting th^ir public worship i 
and it must foe acknowledged, that it would have given sanc- 
tion to the severities which have hitherto been exercised with«- 
out a cause : for though, in case such an event had happened, 
there would have been no necessary connection betwem tbet 
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efft^ aiid the supposed cause; yet men acting under the domi- 
nion of prejudice! would gladly have availed themselves of such 
a specious opportunity, without leaving any room for discrimi- 
nation. 

The gospel, in all its forms, is calculated to reform mankind; 
those, therefore, who are placed in power must be insensible 
to their secular interests, if thev will not avail themselves of 
its assistance when placed within their reach. The dictates of 
policy, in this view^ co* operate with the principles of revelation, 
and link together the temporal and eternal interests of the hu« 
man race. 

• At the period in which this attempt was made to destroy 
Kingston by fire, upwards of 500 were in the Methodist soci* 
ety in that town, and not one was implicated in the charge. 
May we not then reasonably presume, that if the number of 
members had amounted to as many thousands, all would have 
been exempted from this atrocious sin ? And may we not also 
pre«ime, that if those, whose lives were justly sacrificed £ar 
their crimes, had been permittiec. to attend the instructions of 
the missionaries, such a reformation might have been wrought, 
as would have led them to abhor that wickedness which they 
were about to perpetrate ? Reason tells us, that this might 
have been the case; and we are warranted in drawing these pro- 
bable conclusions. 

May we not also, on the opposite side of this question, pre- 
sume, that those who are now pious might have joined their 
companions in guilt, if there had been no reformaticoi by the 
exertions of the missionaries ; in which case the concerted plan 
might have been carried into execution ; the town might have 
been reduced to ashes ; and those, who oppose the progress of 
religion, might have weltered in their blood. We cannot trace 
the intricacies of Providence, nor penetrate the latent purposes 
of God, who firequently makes use of mediums for the safiety 
of ungrateful man, which we neither suspect nor know. Even 
Morant Bay may be indebted for its preservation to those pious 
persons who have been treated with so much severity : we know 
not what schemes might have been concerted for its desolation, 
which God. has kindly prevented by introducing the gospel, 
and by reforming those who might have been the projectors of 
unheard-of crimes. 

Sooner or later, wickedness defeats it& own purposes, and 
procures for its. authors those calamities which it intended to 
•avoid. We see this exemf^ified in many instances here below; 
there^are many others-, without doubt, that are not less certain, 
though invisible; and many more still we shall behold, when 
ihe light of eternity shall dispel the shadows of time. 
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Reformation Stands opposed to ^ice ;' and it is both the duty 
andioterest of communities, and individtialSt to promote the 
former, as the only effectual way to repel the htter. The 
warnings which God has given to the island of Jamaica have 
been both numerous and awfiii. ^< What has thus frequently 
appeared (says a late author) will probably happen again ; and 
the insolence of wealth, and the confidence of power, may 
learn a lesson of humility from the contemplation." 

The removal of Mr. Campbell, and the silencing of the local 
preachers, both whites and blacics, placed Mr^ Fish in an ardu-^ 
ous situation. It is true, his labours were confined to Kings^ 
ton, because the severity of the law forbade him to enter as a 
missionary in any other part. But his public preaching in 
Kingston, both mornings and evenings, the care of the classes^ 
and the superintendance of aU, left no vacant periods for preach- 
ing in other places, if favourable opportunities had been per- 
mitted to offer : this, however, the law which has been already 
transcribed absolutely precluded; and as .Mr. Fish was the only 
missionary in the island, he could not be idle, though the 
distant societies were obliged to languish without any public 
guide* 

In this state the missionary afiniirs of Jamaica continued for 
some time, without any material occurrence. No interruption 
was offered in Kingston; and, notwithstanding the commotions 
which had been occasioned, die congregations continued large, 
a^d the members of the society gradually increased. Towards 
the close of the year 1803, Mr. Fish states the number and con-^ 
dition of the society to be as follows : 

*^ The number of members in Kingston (the only society of 
which it is possible for me to make any regular return) was at 
the September visitation i»50 ;" of Vhom there were 14 whites^ 
98 browns, and 4*18 blacks: of these, 482 were baptized, and 
the remaining 48 were catechumens. Those of free condition 
amounted to 246, and those that were enslaved to 284. Of 
men the number was 201, and of women 529 : three only had 
paid the debt of nature between March and September; which^ 
considering the sickly season of the year, was the smallest num* 
ber that had been known for a series of years. Of those who 
had departed this life, Mr. Fish speaks as follows : 

'' Patience Jackson sincerely feared, and, I trust, loved 
God, and walked according to the gospel. Her death was 
sudden, so that no particular account of it can be given.'' 

^^ Thomas Hay was many years a pious smd exemplary Christ 
tian. He bore his last illness with much patience, and calm 
sesignation to the will of God. The last time I saw him waft 
the day before he died : he was then insen^ble^ and was there^ 



tor€ utmble to ex]Srcss his state, to tell his consolations, and hi$ 
prospects of eternity, or to unbosom either his hopes or fears. 
But from that unshaken confidence in the Redeemer which he 
had constantly expressed, and from the genuine Christian tem^ 
per that he luui ccmtinued to evidence, thei^e is no cause to doubt 
lof his eternal hapfAness.'' 

' *' Margaret Frances was a very old member of the Methodist 
society j she belonged to our connexion on the continent, and 
has since been well known in some of the Windvrard Islands* 
She came hither from St. Kilt's, well recommended by Mr. 
Brownwell. Her sickness was short, and not thought to b0 
dangerous till the very last hour. She was Eealous JFoi^ God^ 
and alive in every duty." 

*< Comparing this letter with a. . fonher one (continues Mr. 
Fbh), you will find, that the Kingston society continues to in** 
crease, but not rapidly. Our congregations are large ; especiip 
ally at the five o'clock morning lectures, which fbr^ some tim^ 
past have been better attended than I ever knew them to be 
before." 

Though the Act had operated in all its rigouf on th^e against 
whom it was directed, its day of triumph was but short. By 
the constitution of Jamaica, the law which Ive contemplate could 
only claim, through the legislative powers of the island, a tern-* 
pOrairy existence. The permanency of its duration, depended 
upon the royal assent. To ratify or nullify colonial laws, is a' 
branch ©f the royal prerogative. Without the approbation o^ 
His Majesty, permanency can have no connexion with law. - 

• That particular regard which his present 'Majesty has shewn 
to the liberties of his Protestant subjects, and to their rights of 
worshipping God agreeably to the dictates of their own con* 
sciences, will transmit his name to posterity, as the father of his* 
people, and a friend to the gospel of Jesus Christ^ It is by his 
favourable interposition, under the grace. of God, that pure^ 
religion has been permitted to difFuse itself through his domi-i 
nions j and his benevolence has riveted to his person the af'- 
fecticMis of a grateful people. Thfey betir him in the arms of 
faith and prayer to the throne of grace ; and there is reason to 
believe, that God Jbas prolonged his valuable life in answer to 
their supplications. 

• The rigour which was aimed at by the 'law in question, de- 
feated the purposesfor which it was passed : His Majesty, dis- 
approving of every species of persecution, signified his disap^-^' 
probation of it, and granted to his people in Jamaica the same 
religious liberty which their fellow- subjects enjoyed at home. 
The rpyal determination was soon wafted across the Atlantic j 
a^d the newspapers, which in 1802 had announced its existence. 
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w^re omplcgr^ in l$6i to decbire that Hk Msgtitf hoA dkaU 
)f>yfed tbe la^, md that it coosequently was annulled. 

It k with a degreQ of pleasure^ wUck in sonic measmre cootu 
pexi$ate^ fpT ovf longer a)orr(m» dsal: we traqaarSie tbe fellow- 
f^e P^MT^grs^b^ Irom the Bdcqral Cassette of Kingston in Jamaica: 
and we do it with the greater readiness^ a& it tioada to mark thd 
jiistice aK^ i;olQnilion which hsve mufiomilj distingiushed the 
cciidiJict ofmr gnKcicms Sovereign, ance the pnmdence of God 
rai$ed hm tp the British throne. And as ev^ry ficiend to the 
^cred rights q( caoacience ipant rejoice in an action so worth; 
pS. a Priitish i9onaKch» a knawladge cdf the fact cannot fail ta 
fPf^cit^ gr^tkudi^ in ei^ery feeMng heart. The extracts are aa 
follow : 

^ Jfimt ^ MfevA^ Beavder 12, 1W4. A message 
£rom 1^ Qimoiir the Lientenant Governor by his secretary : 
f Mr. Speahet » I am directed by the Lieutenant Qmvetaor fo 
k^y W&Hre the house w extract of a ktter from Earl DimdeQ| 
daited Ppwiung-atroett 7th o£ lone, ISQ^, together with A^ 
draught of a I^ which his Honour has been instructed to pro- 
pose tQ the house to be passed into a law.' 
V f^tr^ Qf a letter from the Right HoiumrableEavi Caaidsa 

10 I^eutenwt General Nugent, d9ukedDoannung«streei, }vae 

^ £^, I herewith transmit to yoir an order, of Us Majesty m 
q^^^pl, dsited April 9Sd last, disaUewing an Act passed by the 
|^g\sh^tiye of the island of lamaicai in December 1 %0Q, entitled^ 
* Aq Act tQ prev^it peeadung b^persooft not duly quafified 
1^ law i' miA a further order of Hi^ Majesty in cooneil of the 
%un^ dalei' to which b anne?sed the draught of a bitt upon thcr 
a^me subject* whidb, in compliance wkh the directions con- 
^ip^d *m the said opdcr, I am^tadesise yoii> wvUtahe an e»^ 
Qppop^i|Qi|y of proposing to th^ AssemUjP to> bo passed ia^ 

<> Qrderod^ That the Ao>ve message, an4 the papers asn( 
i9V^ iheretviilih^ do lie. on the tabl^ £or the pftiisal of thf 

H Htmte. of AuemV^ IW« 1?^ 18M. 
^< Tb^ above message and papers bqin§ r^Bsred to % eelRr 
mittee on the state of th^ island, 

^ The {ianse: resolved itself int0( such eoamutteo^ aa^ beia|^ 
I'jElswiV^ reppcted resolutions, which wese agreed t9, nm* ^0«^ 
as^ follows : 

. •* Tq 3end a. message t^ hisHononr the Iieul»naiili Goyef*. 
nor^ tQ acquaint him^ that in consequence of his Honour^^ mesn 
sage of the l^tbi infltant, acconspamed witb a r^orfr frqm tlit 
^«ii^ q£ tffio^ o£ Trade and i'tot^itian^ tg^ }£| AN«^i ^ 
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an order of His Majesty in council thereupon ; the house have, 
maturely weighed the purport of the proposition recommended' 
to them) to enact into a law the Bill framed by that Board for 
the prevention of unlicensed preachers in this island ; but are of 
opinion) that any attempt by that Board) or any other, to direct 
or influence the piXKeedings of this house in matters of internal 
regulation) by any previous proposition or decision on what is 
referred tO) or under their consideration and deliberation) is an 
interference with the appropriate functions of the hcfuse) which 
it is their bounden duty never to submit to." 

By this repeal or disallowal of the law which shut up tlie 
Bapnst and Scotch churches, imprisoned Mr. Williams; de-«^ 
prived the nec;roes of the means of grace, stopped the mouths^ 
of all our local preachers, and banished Mr. Campbell from the 
island, the rights of conscience were again restored. Th^ 
sheep, which tor two years had been torn Srom their shepherds, 
had again an opportunity of hearing that gospel of which they 
had been deprived) and of embracing once more those over- 
tures of salvation which God has revealed through the Son of 
his love. 

Thus infinite Mercy once more interposed in the behalf of 
those who put their confidence in God. Almighty power and 
unbounded love can cause every cloud to disappear ; can dispel 
every shadow, and shine with a degree of lustre which must 
make the pious soul to shout for joy. The dispersion of these 
gathering frowns sufficiently proves, that the watchful eye of 
Providence neither slumbers, nor suffers his fiaithful children to 
be tempted beyond what he will enable them to bear. It 
shews us, that though darkness and heaviness may endure for a 
night, yet joy cometh in the morning ; ai^ consequently, that 
it IS our duty to trust him where we cannof trace him, since we 
cannot but be assured, that 

•^ He watches every numbered hair, 
^ And all our ttept attends." 
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